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FOREWORD. 

The celebration of the one hundredth birthday of the Bonth 
Carolina College was an inspiring event. Many noted guests 
participated in the exercises and a large number of her sons 
were present to enjoy them. The exercises, beginning Sun- 
day morning, January 8th, and closing Tuesday night, 
January 10th, were throughout characterized by a spirit of 
enthusiasm and hopefulness gratifying to the friends of the 
College and of higher education in the State. 

The College has behind her one hundred years of glorious 
achievement. Her first century now past has bequeathed to 
her a priceless legacy of memories, traditions and high stand- 
ards. There is an atmosphere of dignity and repose about 
her, as expressed in her chaste and venerable buildings and 
in Ler classic campus, which only age can give. To-day she 
stands on the threshold of a new century — ^a century of im- 
mense possibilities. The great wave of material prosperity 
which is sweeping over the country is destined to reach its 
flood tide in the South not many years hence. Already its 
impulse is felt, as evidenced by the great mills whose estab- 
lishment is daily chronicled. This is but the feeble begin- 
ning of the development of those natural resources which 
make the South the most favored section of the Union. To 
direct and control this great tidal wave leadership is needed. 
In the past one hundred years the College has prepared wise 
and skillful leaders, and if she is to hold her scepter she must 
meet the changed conditions and let no false patriotism bind 
her to the dead past. Her face must be set to the future, for 
her work is there. The past has given her high standards of 
life and duty and noble ideals. To these she must ever cling 
and will cling. Her work is to make these eternal principles 
present and living forces in an age when men, intoxicated by 
material success, are likely to forget moral and spiritual 
principles. 

The South Carolina College should become one of the 
great universities that are to rise in the South with its in- 
crease in wealth and power. Her glorious past and present 
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virility are vantage points from which she can take giant 
strides, if only the means are furnished her. In this day of 
vast mechanical contrivances and costly specialization in 
every department of learning, great universities cannot grow 
without money. In the East and in the newer West this 
fact is fully realized, as evidenced by the princely endow- 
ments lavished upon their schools, both State and private. 
In the South such things have not been possible, but already 
her wealth is increasing and her power to give correspond- 
ingly increased. It remains for her people to feel the 
responsibility. The future of the South Carolina College as 
a vital force in the coming years depends largely upon the 
means placed at her command. It remains for her sons and 
the State to comprehend this fully. Her fate is in their 
hands. Surely they will not let her past one hundred years, 
and her fair promise for the coming century, appeal to them 
in vain. 

May the close of her second century find her restored to her 
former place alongside the foremost institutions of the land ! 
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General Program of Exercises. 

Sunday, January 8th. 

11:15 a. m. — Sermon by the Chaplain, Rev. J. William 
Flinn, D. D., in the Theater. 
8:00 p. m. — Sermon by Rev. John A. Rice, D. D.. of Ala- 
bama, in the Theater. 



Monday, January 9th. 

10 :30 a. m. — Inauguration of the Centennial exercises in the 
Theater. 

Addresses of welcome by the President of the Col- 
lege, the Governor of South Carolina, the State 
Superintendent of Education, and the Mayor of 
Columbia, with designated responses by representa- 
tives of schools, colleges, and universities. 
4 :00 p. m. — Class reunions. 

8:00 p. m. — Joint celebration of the Literary Societies, in 
the State House. Hon. William A. Barber, of New 
York, orator for the Clariosophic Society, and Judge 
Joshua H. Hudson, of South Carolina, orator for the 
Euphradian Society. 

10:00 p. m. — Ball under the auspices of the Students, in 
Craven Hall. 

Tuesday, January 10th. 

10 :30 a. m. — Academic and Civic procession from the Library 
to the Theater. 

Centennial Ode : "From Generation to Generation," 
by Dr. George Armstrong Wauchope. 

Commemorative Address on "The Historic Sig- 
nificance of South Carolina College," by Gen. LeRoy 
F. YouMANS, of Columbia. 

Conferring of Honorary Degrees, by the President. 
4:00 p. m. — Meeting of the Society of the Alumni, in the 
Chapel. 
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6 :00 p. m. — Reception by the Faculty in the Library. 
8:00 p. m. — Address: "South Carolina College and the 
State," by Hon. Joseph A. McCullough, of Green- 
ville, in the State House. 
10 :30 p. m. — Centennial Banquet, in Craven Hall. 



Sunday Morning, January 8th. 

Order of Service. 

Prelude First Artillery Band 

Anthem. 
Doxology. 

Invocation Rev. Walter E. Wilkins 

Hymn— "Holy, Holy, Holy ! Lord God Almighty !" 

Scripture Reading Rev. W. W. Daniel, D. D. 

Prayer Rev. J. A. B. Scherer, Ph. D. 

Hymn — "Hark ! ten thousand harps and voices." 

Interlude Band 

The Centennial Sermon . . Rev. J. Wm. Flinn, D. D., Chaplain 

Prayer Rev. H. A. White, D. D. 

Hymn — "We are watching, we are waiting." 

Benediction Rev. J. A. Rice, D. D. 

Postlude Band 



Centennial Sermon. 
RELATION OF EDUCATION AND RELIGION, 

By Rev. J. William Flinn, D. D., 
Chaplain and Professor of Philosophy. 

Text — Proverbs xxiv:5. "A wise man is strong; yea, a 
man of knowledge increaseth might." 

W'e begin our Centennial celebration to-day with an act of 
worship — ^with an uplift of the heart to God in song and 
prayer, reading and meditation. The speaker would wish to 
be impersonal, a mere voice, speaking the sentiments and 
heart of the 6,000 alumni of the College, living and dead ; a 
voice speaking the sentiments of the 1,400,000 living citizens 
of South Carolina, and of the dead of three generations gone. 
He would sink his own personality, and let his voice be the 
channel through which are proclaimed the religious faiths 
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and hopes, the ideals and aspirations of a people. In a pro- 
found sense our worship to-day is the official act of a people, 
a State, standing with uncovered head, uplifted hands and 
reverent heart before Almighty God and pouring out to Him 
petition, thanksgiving and praise. We thank God for His 
mercies past. We invoke His continued help and guidance, 
as we sit at the feet of our hundred years of history to learn 
the lessons it may teach. 

It is a day of review and memory — a day of hope and antic- 
ipation. We look back in order that we may see forward, and 
above all that we may strive on, wiser, better and mightier. 
We recall the past and link it with the present in order that 
our future may excel the glory of the past. 

century of stewardship. 

The College gives account today of its century of steward- 
ship. It calls the long roll of its Alumni, Professors and 
Trustees, six thousand strong ! Their spirits hover over us as 
we stand to-day reviewing our work for them, and their work 
for the world. From all parts of the earth, from tombs in 
many lands, they gather in spectral forms, yet visible and 
glorious to the eye of imagination and faith, to pass in review 
before the great Master of Souls, the Lord of Truth, and 
through us, the living who represent them, tell what they 
have been, and what they have done to make the world better. 

We call the roll of the dead to glory in them, and thank God 
for them, and to live worthily of them, by completing their 
work. The only true appreciation of the dead is the catching 
from them inspiration and high resolve. They tried to make 
the world better, wiser and stronger. One aim of their work 
was to enable us, their successors, to exceed them. We may 
not surpass their faithfulness, we may surpass their achieve- 
ments. Truly the works of past generations "do follow 
them" when they spur their descendants to higher living. 

The joy and business of life are not to get ahead of other 
people, but to get ahead of ourselves, to break our own record 
in well doing, that our to-days may outstrip our yesterdays 
and our to-morrows our to-days. Bear trial more bravely, 
resist temptations more completely, put a nobler spirit in 
duty, and a finer touch on work : only such living helps the 
world's work and lightens the world's burdens. 
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"Every noble life leaves its fiber interwoven forever in the 
work of the world — thus adding its strength to the power of 
the race." The history of the world is a vast fabric, an ever- 
weaving network whose strands are human lives, good or 
bad, weak or strong, rough or smooth. A true man, though 
his individuality may be obscure among the myriad fibers 
of the finished fabric, adds to the beauty and strength of this 
web, endlessly woven on the loom of time. 

We stand aside to behold for a moment the woven web of a 
century's work. It gives heart and cheer to see the whole of 
what was done in parts. Here the work of one man, there the 
work of another ; day by day, year by year, little by little has 
the wondrous pattern grown. Thank God, the work of each 
and all does make a pattern! A master mind coordinates, 
and a master hand fits into His own mighty plan each man's 
work, "like the cathedral of Milan, each stone a separate 
work of art, and yet the whole a unit." May we not idealize 
our hundred-year-old College as a great temple of characters, 
radiant in marble of manhood, and glorious in stone of 
virtue? 

"From each day's work and each man's deed 
An unseen whole at last doth grow ; 
Our lives are little, but our times are great. 
We come, we see, we linger and we pass : 
We weave but a single thread in web of state. 
Or give the field a single spear of grass. 
We sound one note in the world's refrain. 
We lay one stone on the growing pile — 
The mass seems planless, huge and vast ; 
But lo ! when all is done, through all an Iliad rings. 
In all a temple shines, o'er all an anthem sings." 

THE STATERS CONCEPTION. 

Beginning the celebration of the centennial of a State insti- 
tution with religious worship, our minds naturally turn to 
the Relations Between Religion and Education. Reviewing 
the history of the State and of the College, the views of our 
forefathers on this subject stand out full and clear. In 1710 
the General Assembly passed an Act to found a free school "to 
teach grammar, other arts and sciences and useful learning 
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and the Christian religion.'' In 1712 an Act was passed 
(to complete the Act of 1710), establishing a free school in 
Charleston, "to teach the classics, and the principles of the • 
Christian religion." In Governor Bull's day, John Rutledge 
framed a bill for the College of South Carolina, "to teach the 
classics, Hebrew and divinity." 

In 1801, when the leading men of the State began formu- 
lating the plans for a State college, a controlling motive that 
influenced their conduct was the fact that our young men had 
to leave the borders of South Carolina for a college education, 
and they thought that it was the duty of the State to provide 
for all the educational wants of our people within our 
borders, and finally in 1805, after the College had been char- 
tered in 1801, the doors of the institution were opened and 
forty-six students were enrolled the first year. The Rev. 
Jonathan Maxcy, a learned and eloquent Baptist minister, 
who had been made President of Brown University at the 
age of twenty-four, ajid at the time of his election was Presi- 
dent of Union College, was made President of the new 
institution. 

Among the entrance requirements for membership in the 
Freshman class was the ability to read St. John's Gospel in 
Greek; and the Greek New Testament was one of the text- 
books of the Freshman class, and so remained for a number 
of years. From the beginning, moral philosophy, Christian 
evidences and Biblical literature formed a part of the college 
teaching, and religious worship from the earliest days was 
celebrated in the college chapel. The Board of Trustees, 
voicing the sentiment of the Legislature and the State, whose 
servants they were, regarded the chapel services as im- 
portant. "They thought no system of education complete 
which neglected the great concern of religion," and in the 
college records from time to time we find appropriations of 
money for the purchase of psalm books for chapel use. The 
old college diploma breathes a solemn and lofty religious 
spirit in the sonorous words: ^^Omnibus hds literas per- 
lecturis salutem in Domino sempiternam/' Chapel worship 
was abolished more than once in the history of the College 
and afterwards restored. A large proportion of the college 
professors, both in the early and in the later days, have been 
ministers belonging to some one of the evangelical churches. 
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Both in the presidency and in the professorships, the four 
leading denominations of the State, the Baptist, the Epis- 
copal, the Methodist and the Presbyterian, have been well 
represented. 

A remarkable episode in the religious life of the College is 
found in connection with the presidency of Dr. Thomas 
Cooi)er, who served as President from 1821 until 1834. How 
a man holding the unfriendly beliefs which he cherished with 
regard to the Bible and Christianity could have been made 
President of the college of a State whose citizenship was 
Christian, will ever remain a mystery. This is no time or 
place to discuss Dr. Cooper's character or to weigh his learn- 
ing and his intellectual power. On these subjects men 
differed. But the end came at last. His cause was fully 
heard before the Legislature. The final result of the hearing 
was that he was removed from the presidency, and from the 
College. The whole State was aroused. The rejection of Dr. 
Cooper meant that South Carolina can trust no man to be a 
guide and educator of youth who is a foe to the Christian 
religion. They aflSrmed their faith that religious belief is one 
of the necessary qualifications for a teacher's office. 

The vital connection between religion and education in the 
conduct of the College was further emphasized by creating 
the Chair of Sacred Literature and Christian Evidences, and 
making the incumbent of this chair the chaplain of the Col- 
lege, charged with the duty of giving religious instruction to 
the students. The first man that filled this chair was the 
gifted and saintly Stephen Elliott, who served from 1835 to 
1840, and then was made Bishop of Georgia. 

Dr. James H. Thornwell, the matchless teacher and presi- 
dent, the remarkable genius, scholar and orator, was the next 
incumbent of this office. Through these men and their suc- 
cessors in later years, pure and undefiled religion has been 
preached to the youth of the State. Through them and their 
colleagues, and the infiuence of the Board of Trustees and of 
the Young Men's Christian Association ( organized in 1883 ) , 
Christian infiuences have pervaded the College, and in the 
words of Dr. LaBorde, "a noble literary institution has em- 
blazoned upon its portals the significant inscription, *the 
Christian's God is alone to be worshiped in these walls'." 

2 C. C. OP s. c. c. 
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the honor system. 

In the very beginning of the history of the College the 
honor system of ^student control was establishecL This 
system makes its appeal to the sense of honor and duty im- 
planted in the breast of every young man. It appeals to his 
pride and self -respect to be brave and true. Supreme regard 
is paid to the honor of the student, and of the College, whose 
reputation is put in the keeping of the student-body. The 
control of the student-body is sought, not by inquisitorial 
proceedings, not by a system of espionage, not by the testi- 
mony of others, but by the promptings of honor, leading every 
student to tell the truth about any charge brought against 
him. He stands or falls by his own testimony. In the words 
of the by-laws : "The rewards and punishments of this insti- 
tution shall be addressed to the sense of duty and the 
principles of honor and shame." However proud and grate- 
ful South Carolina College may be of the name and fame, 
the scholarship and achievements of its alumni and profes- 
sors, it cherishes as its most precious jewel the spirit of honor 
that has ever characterized the institution. The fruit of 
this spirit is a profound respect for the rights and personal 
dignity of one's fellow students. The logical outcome of the 
principle is not only defense of one's own dignity and honor, 
but indignation for another's wrong as deep and sincere as if 
inflicted on the man himself. Naturally, cherishing this 
spirit of personal honor, the students of South Carolina Col- 
lege led the institutions of the world in a formal condemna- 
tion of hazing by resolution adopted in 1893, in these words : 
^^ Resolved, That the members of the Senior, Junior and Soph- 
omore classes do most emphatically condemn the practice of 
hazing, and are determined to do all in their power to prevent 
the practice in the future." Truly this attitude is an exempli- 
fication of the golden rule, and of the great ethical maxim of 
Hegel, "Be a person and respect others as persons." 

A VENERABLE BY-LAW. 

Outside of Holy Writ, I know of nothing in the literature 
of ethics or religion that breathes a loftier spirit than the 
following solemn and stately by-law published from year to 
year in the college catalogue : 
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"Offenses are any acts, omissions or habits unfavorable to 
the peculiar duties of a student, or incompatible with the obli- 
gations of morality and religion, and inconsistent with the 
propriety, decorum or courtesy which should always char- 
acterize a gentleman. As the end of the College is to train a 
body of gentlemen in knowledge, virtue, religion and refine- 
ment, whatever has a tendency to defeat this end, or is incon- 
sistent with it, shall be treated and punished as an offense, 
whether expressly mentioned in the laws or not. The sense 
of decency, propriety and right, which every honorable young 
man carries in his own bosom, shall be taken as a sufficient 
means of knowing these things, and he who pleads ignorance 
in such matters is unfit to be a member of the College. The 
Board expects and requires the students to maintain the 
character of refined and elevated Christian gentlemen. It 
would be ashamed of any man who would excuse breaches of 
morality, propriety, and decorum, on the plea that the acts 
in question are not specifically condemned in the College 
code. It earnestly desires that the students may be influenced 
to good conduct and diligence in study by higher motives 
than the coercion of law ; and it mainly relies for the success 
of the institution as a place of liberal education on moral 
and religious principle, a sense of duty, and the generous 
feelings which belong to young men engaged in honorable 
pursuits." 

This by-law, written nearly a century ago, is the heart and 
soul of the college code; it sets forth the character and life 
which a student should maintain; it proclaims that the end 
of the College is to train a body of gentlemen in knowledge, 
virtue, religion and refinement; it places as the ideal of 
student life the maintaining the "character of a refined and 
elevated Christian gentleman !" It holds forth, as the crown 
and completion of the scholar, the faith and life of the 
Cliristian. Scholarship is the ornament of the Christian, and 
religion is the crown and completion of the scholar. 

From the history of the College it is evident that its 
literary and its religious creed are closely linked. Through 
the College the State has cherished and taught lofty religious 
and scholastic ideals. One hundred years ago the State gave 
the College a literary charter, and a literary commission. 
It established the College as its agent to train its sons in 
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scientific, literary, historic and philosophic culture, and to 
base this culture upon, and to crown it with, the loftiest 
religious faith. So the ideal of the College from the beginning 
has been to furnish the State with high-souled men. It has 
exalted scholarship; it has sought men through scholarship 
and moral training; it values scholarship as a test of char- 
acter, and as a sign of power. The sons of the College have 
been kept in perpetual contact with the great ideals, the great 
religious forces of history; their brothers and companions 
have been the great of all ages and climes. If we can draw 
any inference from the faiths of our forefathers and of our 
people today, we must conclude that the relations and 
analogies between religion and education are intimate and 
far-reaching. 

THE BIBLICAL CONCEPTION. 

Through the warp and woof of Bible doctrine and history 
runs the thought of manifold and intimate relations between 
religion and education. No book on earth has so exalted 
knowledge and wisdom as this great book. Learning, culture, 
the seeking and the right use of knowledge are set forth in a 
variety of ways, not only as the privilege but as the duty of 
man, not merely as the ornament, but the very soul of the 
highest life. The Bible, coming from God, and addressed to 
man made in God's image, has for its fundamental purpose 
the complete culture of man. Its great fundamental teach- 
ings are what man is to believe concerning God and what 
duty God requires of man. Coming as a revelation from 
mind to mind it is a challenge, a command to the finite mind 
to train and equip itself to hold converse with the infinite 
Maker and Ruler of the world. The Bible first proclaimed 
the great principles, which educators the world over now 
see with increasing fullness, that "Truth is in order to 
godliness" : i. e., truth is given in order to make men godlike 
in character and conduct. "The truth shall make you free," 
is the noble declaration of our Lord, the principle of which is 
embodied in the familiar phrases, "liberal arts," "liberal 
culture," "liberal education," because truth frees men from 
fear, from weakness, from error, from wrong. It gives 
freedom by illuminating life and nature and duty. 

The Bible is the perfect religious book, the guide to life. 
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the guide to heaven, because it is also the perfect educational 
book. Its very structure and framework, from Genesis to 
Revelation, illustrates this statement. It is God's book to 
teach man to know, to enable him to be and to do. Bjiow- 
ing, being and doing are never separated in the thought of 
this great volume. 

KEYNOTE TO BIBLE TEACHING. 

The first chapter of Genesis sounds the keynote that rings 
through all the Bible music. It puts in our hand the golden 
thread that runs through its whole fabric. It begins with 
the declaration that in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth, and in the sublime account of the creation 
which follows these words we are presented with God's 
relation to the world and to man. The history is given, not 
to satisfy scientific curiosity, but to form and guide moral 
life. First, God is represented as a worker, actively employ- 
ing His powers in the production of the universe. The 
account of the six days' creation is a dramatization of God 
at work on the world, showing man, by the object-lesson 
method, how he must work. Work follows work; each part 
connected with what went before and with what follows, 
representing God as wise, orderly and systematic in His 
work. Again, six times are we told, "And God saw that 
it was good." And finally God saw everything that He had 
made, "and behold, it was very good." This expression 
repeated at each forthputting of creative power is the sub- 
lime and simple Hebrew way of saying that God enjoyed His 
work and, like an artist, threw his heart into it, for the uni- 
verse is the art of God. When the six days' work was done 
God is represented as resting from His labors ; that is, He is 
pictured to us as enjoying the repose, the satisfaction, that 
comes from completed work responsive to His thought and 
will. Now, gather up the features of this sublime dramati- 
zation of God as a worker.. First, as God works on tasks 
worthy of Himself, so man must be like Him in the worthy 
employment of his powers; second, as God works wisely, 
orderly, all parts of His work correlated together, each day 
leading to to-morrow, each lower preparing for the higher, 
so man's work must imitate God's in method, system and 
order; third, as God, like an artist, throws His heart into 
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His work^ so man must be godlike in his enthusiasm, in his 
art and work ; fourth, the climax of these dramatized truths 
is the fact that rest, repose, comes as the crown of well-done 
work. But note the deeper thought. Man's rest is to be 
like God's on condition that his work be like God's, perfect. 
But there can be no perfect work without a perfect workman. 
Hence, to enjoy God's repose and peace we must do God's 
work in God's way, and to do this we must be like God. So 
the purpose of this sublime drama of creation is to portray 
God to man in such a way as to help man to be like God. 

And this great principle runs as a golden thread through 
all the Bible. It is, indeed, a complete educational system, 
and in proportion as other educational systems approach it, 
in the matter and purpose of their teaching, their methods are 
analogous and their goals are similar. This book sets forth 
God's likeness, in character and life, as the great end and the 
highest achievement of all education. God is the great 
educator, and the schools that approach His methods and 
His aims are the noblest in their elevating influence upon 
man. 

SIMILAR SPHERE AND SPIRIT. 

Religion and education are analogous in that they both 
work on the soul of man. His material environment or 
welfare is a secondary consideration. Both assume that if 
the mind and heart of man are regenerated, the world 
around him will become new, and they seek to make a new 
heaven and a new earth by making a new soul within. Their 
purpose and aim are to develop, to educate — that is, to draw 
out harmoniously all man's powers. In the religious sphere 
we call this work "edification," a building up. From the edu- 
cational point of view we call it "training," culture. 

Religion and education furnish a field for the exercise of 
kindred virtues. The same fundamental spirit animates the 
scholar and the Christian. In the life of both there is a con- 
stant call for the practice of self-sacrifice and courage, faith 
and hope. The scholar and the Christian alike affirm : 

"God's in His heaven. 
All's right with the world." 

They are ready to endure sacrifice and loss in the search 
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and in the defense of truth. As lovers of truth they are 
ready to brave the dangers of land and sea to find and bring 
it home. Constantly cheered by a vision of the ideal, they are 
ready to work on though their dreams may fade for a time. 
In the work of education, as in religion, the nobility of faith- 
fulness in little things, as well as in great, is continually 
illustrated. With the scholar fidelity is the same both in 
character and in merit, in the study of the atom or of the 
star, in the investigation of an insect's wing or a mountain 
chain. The great virtue in the scholar and the Christian is 
fidelity to truth and fidelity 'to men whom the truth makes 
free and strong. Theocrite tells the story of an angel sent 
down to earth to take a poor boy's place and do his work. 

"Then to his poor trade he turned 
By which the daily bread was earned. 
And ever o'er the trade he bent. 
And ever lived on earth content : 
He did God's will : to him all one 
If on the earth or in the sun." 

The scholar and the Christian live to serve. They give 
themselves and lose themselves in the lives of others. Re- 
ligion and education are alike social. The brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God are the inspiration and the 
watchword of both. The ideal scholar, like the ideal Chris- 
tian, is a man with broad human sympathies, who thrills in 
responsive outgo to every human call and need. The scholar 
is interested in the life and history of the race, because it is 
the means of cultivating and elevating the men of to-day. 
Life educates life. Colleges and universities are agencies for 
gathering, garnering, preserving and appropriating the whole 
life of the past through libraries, museums and manuscripts, 
creeds and codes. The experience of the race is thus brought 
in contact with the minds of the men of to-day: and from 
this race experience we learn to guide life more wisely and 
increase its power. 

KINDRED LOFTY ASPIRATIONS. 

The work of education and the life of religion are both 
inspired by noble ambitions, far-reaching and beneficent. 
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They yearn for the completest culture of the individual, and 
for the improvement of the nation and the race. They 
desire to bless all ; they seek to elevate all. 

Let us make a parable of their work based upon the land 
reclamation service of the United States, by which thousands 
of acres have already been reclaimed, and fields, gardens, 
groves and homes now flourish where once stretched wastes 
of arid sand and rock. Rivers rising in the snowy heights of 
the Rocky Mountains are made to flow through the deserts 
and convert them into fertile lands. This is a parable of the 
work of education. Streams of learning and culture are 
borne through the minds and hearts of men, converting them 
from the barren wastes of ignorance and vice into the fruitful 
fields of wisdom and virtue. The beginning of this irrigation 
work was in the trained minds of the few men cultured in the 
universities of the land. The source of the desert's new- 
found fruitfulness and beauty is in the far-ofif mountain 
heights where the irrigating rivers were born. The mind and 
the hand of trained men brought the rivers and deserts 
together; so from the mountain peaks of truth, through the 
minds of men formed in the universities to be their channels, 
flow down and spread through the race the life and enrich- 
ment that make the desert of humanity blossom as a rose. 
This is the scholar's and the Christian's goal : to gladden and 
make fruitful the whole earth. 

A FUTURE golden AGE. 

Religion and education alike look to the future for the 
golden. age; and to this great consummation they press con- 
stantly and surely through much resistance, and impelled by 
unseen forces. Their progress sometimes seems slow and 
their forces small when compared with the noisy opposition 
which they must overcome. Their journey onward is like the 
steady drift of the iceberg, sailing on the sea with five-sixths 
of its height submerged beneath the waves. It travels 
against winds and surface tides, because impelled by deep 
undercurrents that drive it on to the southern seas. It ap- 
pears to the world's eye only in part; so a great cause, and 
men of strong, great character, appear to the world's eye only 
in part. The forces by which they overcome are unseen. 
They are the deep undercurrents of truth and faith, far be- 
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neath the surface of opinion and custom. In majestic 
strength they move against popular clamor and creed toward 
the boundless sea of God's truth and right. They are driven 
by the deep hidden undertow of divine force and law ever at 
work in the deeps of life and the heart of the world. They are 
controlled, not by the cry of the crowd, not by the fad of the 
day or the fashion of the age, but by the mighty moral drift 
of God's will that bears on, resistless and unchanging, against 
the surface winds and waves of the multitude's thought 
and life. 

THE REVIEWED CENTURY'S INSPIRATION. 

A solemn question rises in our minds to-day as we stand in 
the shadows of the century that is gone. Have we kept faith 
with the past? Have we been true to our covenant? While 
we may make no parade, yet standing at the century's end 
we may grow reminiscent, and in the holy confidence of 
friendship tell to sympathetic hearts some secrets veiled from 
the world. 

The College has passed through dark days and bright. In 
times when clouds hung low, the college faculty stood to 
their posts, buoyed by the confidence of alumni, and inspired 
by the deathless ideals the College represented. In those days 
of gloom many of the faculty refused flattering invitations to 
more lucrative and apparently safer positions, in the form of 
professorships in other institutions, and pastorates in 
churches. They heard the trumpet call that sounds in the 
ears of true men dedicated to high service : "Stand fast ; quit 
you like men ; be strong." 

"They never turned their backs, but marched breast forward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 

triumph ; 
Held as creed, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. 
Sleep to wake. 

At nighttime in the roar of raging storm. 
They stood with faces fixed and radiant 
With the light of dawn breaking from the skies of hope ; 
They stood with voices firm and vision clear. 
To greet the unseen with a cheer." 
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Let us hallow a centennial of service by making the Cen- 
tennial Day re-enlistment day. We re-enlist in the service of 
the good. Let us solemnly rededicate ourselves to the ideals 
of truth and honor. Christian manhood and virtue; with 
vision clearer — ^with hearts more tender — ^with larger means, 
let us hope, but with the same great work : ^^The making of 
Christian gentlemen !" 

Shall we train scholars? Yes. Men of science? Yes. 
Successful men? Yes. Train them, too, under a university 
flag. We shall strive to go on making the world a better 
world by helping to make men who shall do God's work, in 
God's way, and for God's glory. Men who know the right, 
love the right, and do the right. Aye, men who will believe 
that every blow struck for the right is success ; that victory is 
not mere winning, but that to be on the right side is victory. 
Men who believe that victory is not a thing that comes here- 
after as rest from war, and repose in peace ; but that victory 
is evermore fighting on the right side with God ! 



Sunday Evening, January 8th. 

Order of Service, 

Prelude First Artillery Band 

Doxology. 

Invocation Rev. W. P. Witsell 

Hymn — "Come, Thou Almighty King." 

Scripture Beading Bev. C. A. Freed 

Prayer Bev. C. M. Niles, D. D. 

Hymn — "Joy to the world ! the Lord is come." 

The Academic Sermon Bev. John A. Bice, D. D. 

Prayer Bev. W. M. McPheeters, D. D. 

Hymn — "For all the saints who from their labors rest." 
Benediction Bev. W. H. Greever 



Academic Sermon. 

THE PRIMACY OF RELIGION IN EDUCATION, 

By Bev. John A. Bice, D. D., 
Court Street Methodist Church, Montgomery, Ala. 

I ask your attention to two statements recorded, the one in 
the 14th, the other in the 17th, verse of the 19th chapter 
of Exodus, "And Moses went down from the mount unto the 
people," "And Moses brought forth the people out of the 
camp to meet God.'' 

This was a strategic moment in the education of a race. 
The Israelites, after a checkered career, were soon to be 
organized into a State. Moses, seeking first amid Sinai's 
awful solitude his own preparation to be their teacher, is 
swept out into the ecstatic fellowship of the upper world, 
comes back to the people radiant with the glories of these 
supernal heights, and brings them out of their camp to meet 
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God. For they were to base all their social^ economic, indus- 
trial, and religious life upon personal fellowship with the one 
eternal God, and upon that fellowship stake their destiny as 
a people. Such was their first lesson in citizenship. 

We are now to send forth the South Carolina College — 
University, shall I say? — to be to the citizens of the new Pal- 
metto State, in part at least, what Moses was to the Children 
of Israel, and it is, therefore, fitting that we should think 
to-night of the relation of religion to education. It is neces- 
sary first of all to seek to understand what we mean by edu- 
cation. 

Viewed from one standpoint, it is the development, regula- 
tion, and satisfaction of the soul's fundamental desires. Back 
of all human motive and effort are longings native in every 
normal heart for health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, 
beauty, rightness, God. 

The call made by the physical basis of life for training in 
the art of living, the most difficult and the least understood 
of all the fine arts, need not detain us, and we pass to the 
desire for wealth. 

The productive power of culture is only now beginning to 
be felt. The business world is calling for college men. It is 
being discovered that those elements of manhood which are 
brouglit to their fullness by college training are the very ones 
that produce results in every field of endeavor. A year or so 
ago. Dr. W. W. Smith, of Virginia, studied the list of 7,852 
Americans of more than local note published in "Who's Who 
in America" with a view of determining what effect education 
of the various grades has had on success in life. It thus ap- 
pears, says Dr. Smith : 

First : That an uneducated child has one chance in 150,- 
000 of attaining distinction as a factor in the progress of 
the age. 

Second: That a common school education will increase 
his chances nearly four times. 

Third: That a high school training will increase the 
chances of the common school boy twenty-three times, giving 
him eighty-seven times the chance of the uneducated. 

Fourth: That a college education increases the chances 
of the high school boy nine times, giving him 219 times the 
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chance of the common school boy, and more than 800 times 
the chance of the untrained. 

It is a surprising fact that of 7,852 "notables" thus 
gathered, 4,810 proved to be full graduates of colleges. 

While the making of money is only one kind of success, 
where the public school term is longest in the United States, 
there the average productive capacity of the citizen is 
greatest, and there also is the center of supremacy in 
commerce and industry. This shows that a State's best 
investment is in her sons and daughters. The pro- 
ductivity, for example, in Massachusetts is twenty times 
the cost of maintaining the public schools. The present 
growing ascendency of labor over capital is due to the 
dependence of great combinations upon the application 
of science to practical problems and the efficiency of 
skilled labor in managing these mammoth machines. But 
real wealth is not simply material possessions. No per- 
sonality is complete without "that lordship over things 
which orders them about, molds them at the caprice of its 
own imagination," marshals them to its service. The creative 
instinct, which is in us all, is the psychological foundation of 
all industrial education. The blacksmith, the cabinet-maker, 
is more a master of the world than the multi-millionaire with- 
out this sense of dominion. "Thou madest him a little lower 
than God" is the scriptural estimate of man's place in the 
universe. The real poverty of the Congo cannibal in St. 
Louis that put his face against the wire fence between me and 
him and cried "money, money," consisted not in the lack of 
money, but in helplessness before the limitless resources of 
nature. For "wealth is man's first realization of indepen- 
dence among world forces.'' 

No less important in the progress of self-achievement is 
the desire for sociability, for those spiritual reactions of per- 
sonality upon personality, which belong to intercourse be- 
tween individuals based upon a mutual recognition of per- 
sonal integrity and worth. To individualize and socialize 
"the downmost man" ought to be the passion of every State 
and of every institution. The infinite worth of the worst 
calls for the spirit of Jesus, which assumes that none are 
beyond the reach of tireless love and that the bringing of 
one soul to itself were of more value than all the world 
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beside. You remember Holmes's story of the old desk — ^how 
on a visit to the old homestead he was listlessly fumbling 
about it and accidentally touched a spring that released a 
secret drawer never before opened. The desk had been in the 
family for generations, but nobody ever knew of the drawer. 
So beneath the cyclonic whirls of the outer life there is in us 
all a hidden recess where precious treasures lie concealed. It 
is the mission of the wise educator to discover them and bring 
them to the service of society. Some years ago, when I lived 
in Darlington, a penniless, friendless, half idiotic negro, 
alone in the world, was cutting wood in our back yard one 
day when our little blue-eyed boy standing by looked up 
into his face and said : "George, I love you." The negro threw 
down the ax and went away muttering to himself as far as 
we could hear him : "Somebody loves me; somebody loves me, 
loves me, loves me !" Five years after we had left there, while 
on a visit to the town, I met George on the street, and when 
he recognized me he asked only one question: "How's Old 
Blue?" and went sauntering oflf down the street, muttering, 
"I must see Old Blue sometime." His whole life had been 
made over by one sentence from a little curly-headed boy. 
So the touch of sympathetic spirits brings us to ourselves and 
creates for us a new heaven and a new earth. 

It has been said that the history of two worlds can be 
written on half a postage stamp. It would be an interroga- 
tion mark on one end, an exclamation mark on the other, 
with a thin line between. Raising and answering questions, 
research and the distribution of knowledge, are alike the 
work of the modern educator. The true investigator, meek 
and lowly in spirit, letting go all else, despising all else, dead 
to all else, shut up in his "closet of lone desire," is slowly 
laying in solitude and silence the foundations of the coming 
age. The teacher's purpose is to enable the individual to fill 
his peculiar place and to live his higliest life in the world. He 
makes, for example, the plowman master of his craft, and 
puts the greatest possible distance between the man and the 
mule. 

It is said that Darwin asked what it would profit a man if 
he gained the origin of species and lost his sense of poetry. 
The esthetic revelation of the world to every young heart is 
not the least important phase of the work of education, for 
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the zest of life can come only to hearts that can revel in the 
beauties of literature, music, art, nature, and life. 

And again, there stands over us all an ideal self that will 
not let us alone in our sleep, a voice sweeter than any tones 
yet uttered, a hand stronger than any yet put forth, a life 
richer, fuller, more powerful than that yet lived, and there 
are longings in us all for a larger place in the world. These 
upward and outward impulses are the sociologist's desire for 
Tightness, which is an element in every normal individual. 
Education seeks to develop, regulate, and satisfy these desires 
for health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty. Tightness. 

TheTe is one otheT, and that the most fundamental, uni- 
veTsal, and vital of all. I have put it last, but Moses put it 
fiTst, foT in Tesponse to its call he began his flTst instTuction 
in the principles of citizenship by bringing the people out of 
the camp to meet God : 

"CTeeds change; 
All outwaTd forms 
Recast themselves. 
SacTed groves, temples and chuTches 
Rise and Tot and fall. 
Races and nations 
And the various tongues of men 
Come and go and are 
Recorded, numbcTed, 
And foTgotten in the Tepetition 
And the drift 
Of many ages. 
All outward circumstances 
May be different. 
But there lives no man — 
Nor ever lived one — 
Who in the silence of his heaTt, 
Feeling his need, 
Has not cried out 
Shaping some pTayeT 
To the unchanging God." 

This desire is, therefore, as truly a part of the noTmal pcT- 
sonality as any otheT, and to fall shoTt of developing, Tegu- 
lating and satisfying it is to fall short of making men and 
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women^ and to fail utterly where failure is most disastrous; 
for if every other cry of the heart is answered and this is 
smothered or hushed, the student leaves his alma mater a 
mutilated soul. 

Again, we may regard education as the introducing of the 
soul into immediate, conscious contact with reality. And 
what is reality? Everything there is in this or any other 
world. Any man that looks about him will at times be over- 
whelmed by the infinite stretches of boundless space. When 
he tries to think of its contents he is forced to begin with a 
frictionless medium in all and filling all. And moving with 
irresistible power and unthinkable speed in this infinite sea 
he finds tireless energy gathering here, distributing there, 
forming here, reforming there. A closer glance reveals a 
universal reign of cause and effect in definite order of 
sequence, and reason seems supreme over all. A yet closer 
glance brings to light a ceaseless struggle from lower to 
higher, from inanimate to animate, and from lower to higher 
grades of life. Everything seems to be pushing upward to- 
ward man, the culmination of all, who is himself working in 
ever advancing stages of progress toward a far-off goal. For 

"I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs. 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns." 

But the heart cannot rest here ; it must find back of all this 
a cause out of which it all comes, back of all nature, an intel- 
ligent iirst causCy back of all history a purposeful mind and 
a throbbing heart, back of all life a great first life, back of 
every child a father. 

Let us be reminded that the whole range of reality, this 
educational material, is a unit not to be cut up and dealt with 
in sections. Dealing with one part is dealing with all. In the 
background of all our thinking must be felt the whole vast 
range of things. The breadth of our education will be deter- 
mined by the extent to which this is true. Specialism that is 
sane can arise only when, with this whole background in 
view, a portion of reality is grasped and mastered. We must 
not forget also that the soul is not an aggregate of separable 
faculties, but a unit, each of whose activities involves all the 
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others. So simple a process as an act of judgment involves 
thinking, feeling, willing also. The ideal education seeks to 
bring the whole range of reality into contact with the soul, 
and the extent of this contact will measure the extent of our 
education; but the central element in all reality at every 
point is the great first cause. We can touch it nowhere 
without touching Him. He is back of all the material of 
psychic movement. For in Him all things live and move and 
have their being. If, therefore, education is conscious con- 
tact with reality, the ideal education conscious contact of the 
whole soul with the whole range of reality, then nothing is 
education which is not conscious contact with Him, and none 
ideal that does not seek to bring in glad captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Him. 

We come again, therefore, by another route, to the position 
of Moses, with whom the beginning of all true education and 
statecraft alike was the bringing of God to the people and 
the bringing of the people to God. 

The same conclusion is reached if education be the expan- 
sion of the souPs limitations to a complete selfhood. There 
are roughly two worlds open to us all, that of sense in which 
we are born and from which, alas! too many never escape; 
and that of thought, vision, sentiment. The diameter of the 
first is the distance from finger tip to finger tip, or at most, 
the distance across one's premises or material possessions. 
Only material things are there. Only what can be smelled, 
tasted, heard, touched, seen with the natural eye, felt with 
the body, is real to this 

"Savage race 
That hoard, and sleep and feed and ^know nothing'." 

It is the mission of the educator to lead us out of this, to 
liberate us, to bring us into 

"That untraveled world, whose margin fades forever and 
forever, when we move," 

Helping us to escape "the merciless miles of the plain," and to 

"Fly in the greatness of God as the marsh hen files 
In the freedom that fills all the space 'twixt the marsh and 
the skies." 

3— C. C. OF 8. C. C. 
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The possible as compared with the actual area of our lives 
is evidenced by the fact that of the 600,000,000 nerve cells in 
the brain, hardly more than a third are ever discharged ; and 
by the fact that of the 250,000 words in English dictionaries 
few of us use more than 3,000 to 5,000, even Shakspeare com- 
manding only 15,000, Milton 8,000, the illiterate perhaps less 
than 1,000. If it be true that we multiply ourselves by two 
for every new language learned, and if only one can think for 
every thousand that talk, only one see for every thousand 
that think, who will not mourn our wasting intellects? 

The circle of our interests is determined by that of our 
knowledge. We care nothing for things of which we know 
nothing. The scope of interest to those who live in the world 
of sense is in mere things, or phenomena as they are observed 
or experienced ; only with the extension of our thinking to the 
deeper causes and relations of things, to the esthetic, to in- 
dividual and social life, to God, do we approach the limits of 
ourselves. For only within the area of knowledge does 
effective action or even feeling arise, and beyond this neither 
can go. These boundaries within which we are to live our 
lives and do our work are largely fixed in the college period. 
Men rarely get new classes of ideas or interests after they are 
twenty-five or thirty. And Goethe was not far wrong in 
saying that the world ia ruled by the opinions of men under 
twenty-four. Both the scope and the speed of after-develop- 
ment are determined within this period. I heard an address 
on "Little Things" when only a boy, in which the speaker 
said ants had a regular system of warfare, a regular retinue 
of servants and even milk cows. I was astounded, and from 
that day to this these little people have had an undying in- 
terest for me. Carlyle could rewrite the History of the 
French Revolution when destroyed, but helplessly lamented 
his inability to make the acquaintance of the tiny neighbors 
that daily crossed his path. "To him that hath shall be given" 
is as universal as the law of gravitation. What we get out 
of the world depends upon what we bring to the world. Men 
went to the Chicago fair and saw nothing but Buffalo Bill, 
or to the St. Louis fair and saw nothing but the Boer war 
or the Filipinos. Not only is the scope of our future soul 
movements determined thus early, but the speed of our 
acquirement as well. He that has but little to build to will 
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build but slowly, while all truth hurries to the heart that 
knows. Hence Goethe's warning : "Be careful what you pray 
for in youth, lest you get too much of it in old age." This 
brings a solemn warning to the youth that takes a wrong at- 
titude toward religion, for but few change that attitude after 
leaving college walls. Hence the soul whose limitations are 
freed on every other side but bound on this has but little 
chance to the highest in after years. When Marconi sent his 
first wireless message to a ship in mid-ocean, only that one 
which was attuned to the home office, of all that were sailing 
on the deep, caught the flying sentences. Only the sailors 
on life's tempestuous sea who are in tune with the infinite 
can catch the fiying messages of truth and love that are 
rushing in upon us from faraway shores, from abysmal 
deeps, from transcendent heights. He who leaves college 
without meeting God will likely remain forever a stranger to 
the sweetest fellowships known to man. 

The ideal soul, on the contrary, will be careful to describe 
the circle of youth so as to include in its sweep everything 
vital to the human heart, and then liberated, expanded, draw 
to-morrow's horizon outside to-day's, next week's outside this 
week's, next month's outside this month's, next year's outside 
this year's, the next life's outside this life's. 

Yet again, education can be regarded, in the words of Pres- 
ident Butler, as the bringing of the soul into its complete 
inheritance. The real heritage left us by our fathers is not 
primarily in material wealth, but in the things of the mind 
no outer titles can secure. Their joys and sorrows, their 
hopes and fears, their faith and doubt, their aspirations and 
disappointments, their thoughts, their efforts, their heart 
passions, are crystallized in the literature of every gener- 
ation. Their successive efforts to classify and explain the 
phenomena of the universe lie in the various fields of science 
and philosophy. The results of their struggles to achieve 
themselves in association with each other have come down 
to us in the institutions of society; their revelings in the 
picturesque, the sublime, and the beautiful are preserved for 
us in the field of esthetics. Deepest of all in the struggles 
of the race has been the religious instinct. It has ever laid 
its hand relentlessly upon the best that men had and written 
much of its history in human blood. Through the ages it has 
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been searching for three things : a higher power upon whom 
it could depend, a higher personality with whom it could 
commune, an adequate outlook for its undying yearnings 
after immortality. This search was perfectly voiced in the 
cry of Philip, "Show us the Father and it sufficeth us," and 
perfectly answered in the reply of Jesus, "He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father," which men in all ages since have 
verified and approved with a universal "amen." In a word, 
the heritage of the past is the total experience of the race, 
deepest, most universal, most abiding of all, the religious 
experience. Huxley bids us think of life as a game of chess, 
only we cannot see the one who is playing on the other side. 
How men and nations have played and won, played and lost, 
what moves we cannot make as well as what we can — to know 
this is at once to deepen the shallow, strengthen the weak, 
and broaden the narrow life of the individual. 

Not only the experience of the past, but the race conscious- 
ness of the present is among our highest possessions. Each 
individual is an element in the social mind, in the solidarity 
of the race, and can play his part only by vital touch with the 
whole. Whether we consider the experience of the past or 
the present, the one all important element in our inheritance, 
the one which none dare overlook or disregard, is the 
spiritual. Poor beyond expression is the child that gets all 
else and misses this. We are brought, therefore, again to 
appreciate the course of Moses in making God basal in all 
education and government. 

But suppose we consider the process of education to be the 
training of the capacities and powers of the soul by adequate 
self-activity into complete self-command. Education, there- 
fore, means the development of an ever widening range of 
attention, of tireless concentration of the whole soul on a 
given point, of resourceful memory, of clear and quick insight 
into facts, forces, situations, problems, one's own opinions, 
into things visible and invisible. It seeks to produce a sense 
of perspective; it develops discrimination, accurate, dispas- 
sionate judgment, logical thinking, which goes right to the 
point, disentangles a skein of thought, detecting what is 
sophistical and discarding what is irrelevant; it liberates a 
free constructive imagination; it begets an appreciative 
esthetic feeling, an elastic range of delicate as well as deep 
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emotions ; it enthrones a will that counts the doing of the im- 
possible the glory of living; it trains a faith that rests only 
in ultimate, final and eternal things; it generates a hope 
based on that faith with an endless outlook, a love that finds 
its source and satisfaction only in the infinite ; it equips one 
to carry his whole message with eloquence and force by pen, 
or tongue, or hand, or brush, to that portion of the world to 
which he is divinely sent. Such a one, superior to changing 
conditions, has in himself limitless resources for repose and 
peace and happiness. In society he is chaste and elegant, 
graceful and easy, at home anywhere, quickly responsive to 
any situation, able to enter others' lives and take them into 
his, possessed of an undying passion and an unconscious tact 
for getting all they have and giving in turn all he has. In 
a word, he has an active, versatile instinct for both reality 
and opportunity. 

Such a soul, a unit in itself, is trained to deal with the 
whole range of things. Every capacity and power, whether 
attention, insight, discrimination, judgment, thought, imag- 
ination, esthetic sense, emotions, faith, hope, love, expres- 
sion, social adjustment, or what not, is raised to its highest 
power and inspired to move on the highest levels, which we 
have seen to be the spiritual, for God is all and in all. Two 
men go out to fell the forest. Passing a grinding stone, one 
stops to sharpen his ax, the other hasn't time. To the first 
cutting becomes a joy, to the other drudgery. Such is the 
difference in preparation for life. But who can estimate the 
loss to him who, in sharpening his soul for earthly things, 
dulls it to heavenly? And a training that leaves God out 
falls short of the highest The supreme emphasis in the 
development of a soul must, therefore, be upon those 
capacities and powers which have to do with things unseen, 
eternal, which alone introduce us into the eternal life, which 
alone prepare us for citizenship not only in the State, but 
also in the everlasting kingdom of God. For, whatever else 
we are, we refuse to be called children of a day. A thousand 
foretokens of immortality inspire the confidence that we are 
pilgrims all, all who are right with God, to a promised land, 
to a home not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. That 
home as well as this should therefore be in view in all our 
soul processes. Faith, hope, love, must then come first in any 
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theory of education ; for by faith, which on the side of intel- 
lect is conviction, on the side of will obedience, on the side 
of feeling trust, we connect ourselves with God, with the 
inexhaustible resources of His kingdom. 

Some months ago I went through the electric power house 
at Tallassee which supplies light and power for Montgomery. 
I stood before a series of dials, whose hands were restlessly 
indicating the amount of power drawn off. I could read the 
record of every old street car that rattled up a tedious hill 
or carried a heavy load. There was no perceptible limit to 
the amount of available power. Wondering what regulated 
the inflow of water here yielding such results, I was shown 
a series of great pipes with automatic valves connected with 
vast acres of water above, these valves letting in exactly the 
quantity immediately demanded, so that the instant answer 
of the floods above to the call of the old street car thirty 
miles away was, "As thy days may demand shall thy 
strength ever be." I said to myself this is a parable of life. 
Back of and above every heart whose deep, subconscious self 
is vitally connected with God are the measureless floods of 
His infinite sea, whose perpetual inflow, regulated by faith, 
supplements our weakness with the power of omnipotence. 
And when life's burdens grow heavy, its labors hard, its 
rough way, its long steep hills too much for weary feet, quick 
as thought comes the inspiring assurance : 

"Fear not, I am with thee ; oh, be not dismayed ; 
I, I am thy God, and will still give thee aid. 
I'll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand. 
Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand." 

This is the only sufficiency for the hope which grows with 
the advancing years and ultimately ripens in glad fruition. 
This is also the initial stage of that love whose hungers can- 
not be fed with any earthly food, whose resources cannot be 
exhausted upon any earthly creature, which cannot come to 
itself in any earthly atmosphere, but whose source and center 
can be only in the ever-present Father's changeless passion 
for His children. Hegel has beautifully said, "Religion is 
for our consciousness that region in which all the enigmas of 
the world are solved, all the contradictions of deeper-reaching 
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thought have their meaning unveiled, and where the voice 
of the heart's pain is silenced — the region of eternal truth, 
of eternal rest, of eternal peace." Therefore, only that 
system of discipline which brings us this boon, which pro- 
vides power for the storm and stress of life, which opens up 
an atmosphere and an outlook for the deepest in us to come 
to its own, which finds us in our finding God, is, in the long 
reach of the eternal years, worth while. 

But there is yet another view of education — that it is the 
increasing of the quantity and the improving of the quality 
of life, or the introducing of the soul into the abundant life. 
Aristotle was not wide of the mark when, asked how much 
educated men were superior to uneducated, he replied : "As 
much as the living are to the dead!'' For I am dead to all 
I do not know, dead to all I cannot think, dead to all I can- 
not do, dead to all I cannot feel. What, for example, would 
redemption's choral song mean to the birds of the air, the 
beasts of the field, or the dog that crouches at your feet? 
What, after all, is life? Whatever it may be in essence, the 
test of its presence is responsiveness. The wood, the stone, 
respond to nothing ; the plant to one kind of influences ; the 
animal to a different kind and a greater number; man to 
yet other kinds and still greater numbers. The man that 
lives on the mere physical plane responds chiefly to physical 
stimuli; the one who lives chiefly on the intellectual plane, 
to intellectual stimuli; the one who lives mainly on the 
spiritual plane, to spiritual stimuli. The quality of our lives 
is determined by the kind to which we respond ; the quantity, 
by the number and completeness of our responses ; the ideal 
is responsiveness to the whole range of stimuli, and to each 
class in its proper proportion. 

Education, which is itself an essential part of the life 
process, multiplies the number of our responses, increases 
their speed, accuracy, and efficiency, and gives to each its 
proper power over us. When Jesus called Himself the 
"Bread of Life," He was saying that He would so feed the 
spiritual hungers of men as to develop and regulate their 
responses to the infinite stimuli of universal truth, and He 
has thus set the type for all true education. Every teacher 
should be the "Bread of Life" to his pupils. To create 
responsiveness to a narrow range is to make a narrow life; 
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to a disproportionate range, is to make a distorted life ; there- 
fore, to respond to nature in all its variations, to men in all 
their interdependeneies in all ages, and leave God out in the 
making of a soul, is to make a soul dead to the highest things 
here and hereafter, now and forever. For the modern 
psychologists tell us that the soul is a process, an endless 
becoming, and when stunned or poisoned or perturbed in its 
early beginnings, who can say how or when the onward 
stream shall cease to carry the effects? And life not only 
corresponds with its environment, which would mean such 
conservatism as stagnates, but it also so controls and modifies 
that environment as to secure constant progress. But if that 
modification does not recognize and provide for religion, it 
is only movement toward ultimate death. 

We have gone far enough, it would seem, to be able to as- 
sert with confidence the primacy of religion, which is con- 
scious dependence upon and communion with God, in any 
true theory of education. For to develop, regulate, and satisfy 
every desire but the deepest and most universal is to turn out 
a distorted soul; to establish conscious immediate contact 
with all reality but that which is behind all else, causing all 
else, the medium of all else, is to produce a truncated soul ; 
to expand the limitations on all sides, but that from which all 
else, including our sweetest inspirations and fellowships, 
comes, is to make a contracted soul; to introduce one into 
every other element of his inheritance but the spiritual is to 
bring forth an aborted soul ; to develop all the capacities and 
powers to the highest efficiency on every other plane but the 
religious, to hold down those which look heavenward to 
things earthly, and cut off the source of power, can yield 
only a perverted soul; to generate responses to every other 
class of stimuli but the highest is to create a dead soul! 
Who can contemplate, without horror, such terrific results? 
They enter an irresistible protest against every form of edu- 
cation that pushes religion into the background; they make 
an imperative call upon every faculty and every school in 
every land to seek first of all, in theory and practice alike, by 
every available means, to bring God to every student, and 
every student to God, 

This call is reinforced by the fact that the dominant edu- 
cational ideals of peoples have determined their places in 
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history, and that the dominant religious faith has largely de- 
termined their educational ideals. A glance at China will 
remind us that her religion is essentially ancestor worship, 
which glorifies the past, teaching that whatever has been is 
right. All her education, therefore, is an effort to master the 
past by developing memory, and the result is universal stag- 
nation. Meanwhile, in Japan this same ancestor-worship, 
touched by the modern spirit, has taken the form of aggres- 
sive patriotism, and to be a soldier and die for his country is 
therefore the goal of every youthful ambition and training, 
with the well-known result of making her master of the 
Orient. In India absorption into Nirvana is the end of all 
religious aspirations, and the young are trained to a dreamy 
ease in their several castes. Hence, a stratified people given 
over to a negative subjectivity. Persia's dualism sought to 
line up every man on the side of light against darkness, and 
therefore to develop only moral judgments for sharp discrim- 
ination and physical strength for war, to the neglect of all 
else. The result was a race of high moral ideals, strong 
martial spirit, but without sufficient moral and intellectual 
force to endure. The caste spirit in ancient Egypt produced 
a priestcraft that made large contributions to civilization, 
but planted seeds of disintegration and decay that finally 
blighted all her educational work, and wiped her off the face 
of the earth. In Sparta the God of War ruled supreme, 
fighting was the religion of the people, and the making of 
soldiers was their chief effort and achievement. Athens 
worshiped the beautiful and set the standard in certain 
forms of art for all time, but training that is only esthetic 
cannot produce either intellectual or moral power sufficient 
to guarantee survival in the bitter struggle for existence, and 
she went to pieces on the moral side. In Rome, the glory 
of the State was the religion of all, and practical training for 
service to the State was their only national purpose. But 
mere practical training does not reach the lower deeps of life, 
does not even seek to make more than good machines for 
immediate use, and cannot, therefore, liberate the latent en- 
ergies of the soul and bring them to the highest manhood. 
The secular makes no appeal to the infijiite in man. National 
disaster was, therefore, inevitable. In Mohammedan lands 
the religion of the will produces a discipline which organized 
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heterogeneous tribes into a powerful people, making them the 
impersonation of force, but, lacking the ethical and spiritual, 
their end is even now in sight. 

Coming to later times, education in France had so suffered 
from effete religion that in 1600 Henry IV. reorganized the 
University of Paris, and so, first in modern times, brought the 
State into the field of higher education. This was the begin- 
ning of a formal protest against ecclesiasticism which, later, 
helped on the horrors of the Revolution, and later still led 
the world in throwing the Bible out of the schools. The same 
trend of things in England, which promised like results, was 
thwarted by the Wesleyan revival. Had Voltaire been a 
Wesley there might have been no French Revolution — no 
Napoleon — no Louisiana Purchase, and a far different his- 
tory of Europe and America during the last century and 
a half. 

During all these ancient and modern revolutions and 
evolutions there has been a despised people wandering over 
the face of the earth — homeless, friendless, holding them- 
selves holy, worshiping one holy and righteous God, basing 
all the education of their children upon His revelations 
recorded in a Holy Book, making religion the center of all 
their society. What but this religious training preserves the 
Jews alone, of all the nations they touched, to tell the story, 
and gives them an abiding place among men? 

Even the modern conceptions of education and the most 
approved pedagogical principles are but the working out of 
the spirit and methods of Jesus and the legitimate expression 
of Christianity. 

So that the relation of education and religion in America 
is of tremendous moment to every American. It is not edu- 
cation that is to solve our complex problems, but the right 
kind of education. With all our boastings, our only 
progress since Pericles has been on the religious rather than 
on the culture side, for the masses of to-day are even below 
those of his day in intelligence. If we are so unwise as to 
shift the emphasis from the religious to the intellectual, none 
can be so bold as to guess what a thousand years may bring 
forth. If history teaches anything, it establishes the primacy 
of religion not only in education, but in social, economic and 
industrial life as well. Even the present reign of homicide 
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is traceable to the religious unrest abroad in the land. For 
back of all our homes — back of all our institutions, laws and 
customs — back of all our reasoning — back of all our stren- 
uous moral endeavors — back of all our earnest social service 
— back of everything that is worth knowing — of everything 
that, in the long run, is worth doing, is this universal, all- 
powerful religious instinct. Not more education, therefore, 
but more religious education, and education that is more 
religious, is the pressing need of the hour. 

Nor is it enough to claim that the home and the church 
provide the religious training, while the mission of the school 
is to the intellect, and, in a measure, to the morals. For the 
soul cannot be thus cut up and dealt with in sections. It is 
one, and whatever affects a part of its life affects all. Be- 
sides, the student is largely away from these influences in a 
separate community with distinct traditions and customs, 
and, if reached at all, must be reached by the college. 

Are we to give religion a place in our State universities 
which are the logical outcome of our democracy? I answer: 

1. The true American spirit presupposes it. The Amer- 
ican doctrine of separation of Church and State and of 
religious freedom has been perverted into a pseudo-Ameri- 
canism, the separation of religion and the State, denying the 
former a place in our schools, and seeking to discredit it in 
our society. This movement originated not here, but in 
France, whose influence was strong during our formative 
period, and whose revolt against ecclesiasticism went to the 
extent of a revolt against religion. Nothing is plainer than 
that the foundations of our government and democratic 
institutions were laid in religion. This fundamental social 
force was intended and expected to hold the first place, not 
only in the colleges, but everywhere. Even our silver dollars 
are now preaching our national faith in God, and we, by 
decision of our highest court, are a Christian nation. 

2. The momentous issues involved imperatively demand 
it. The purity of our national life, the permanence of our 
institutions and of our government, as well as our place in 
universal history, all await anxiously the answer. 

3. If half I have said is true, the State has greater reason 
to teach religion than anything else. For which makes you a 
better citizen, to be able to think and subscribe to a theory 
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of ethics, or "to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God"? 

4. While the difficulties are great, they are not insur- 
mountable. It can be done! Do you ask how? 

First: Require that every teacher be religious. The 
deepest things in life are, after all, "caught and not taught." 
The personal element is the most powerful factor in the class- 
room. No man can help giving off the things dearest to him ; 
to be a teacher at all is to be a teacher of religion, and the 
religion taught will be the one lived, whether one of assertion 
or negation. A course on ten-penny nails, with a Thomas 
Arnold, a Mark Hopkins, or a James H. Carlisle, would be 
worth more than any course on any subject given by the 
greatest of the mere technical specialists. All that is said 
may be forgotten, but the student that for four years lives 
under the shadow of such a soul will ever after, when hard 
pressed, crawl back and nestle there, and that soul will be 
to him "as a hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from 
the tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry place ; as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land." 

Second: Keep the atmosphere of the school warm with 
religious aspiration and devotion. We are all largely sociai 
outcomes — creatures of suggestion. The mind always tends 
to act out the impulses that come from the atmosphere in 
which we live. "It is hard to be heroic except among heroes." 
Any amount of right teaching can be counteracted by in- 
fluences that none can exactly locate, though everybody feels 
them. Even education by Christian men may not be 
Christian education. 

Third: While dogmatics cannot be taught, religion can. 
Therefore, put first in the catalogue a required course in the 
self-consciousness of Jesus, based on the Synoptics, with 
special reference to His personal religion, and put it in 
charge of the most powerful personality money can secure. 
Let it be his work to bring every student under the spell of 
Jesus' peculiar sense of and fellowship with God, into vital 
touch with his unique sense of mastery over spiritual forces, 
and under the sway of the perfected Kingdom of God brought 
to the world in His life. Let this teacher seek to bring 
his students to share the aspirations of the race realized in 
Him alone, the ultimate, final, eternal things and forces 
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among which He lived, as well as the transcendent experi- 
ences which were His. For in Him dwells all the fullness of 
both the human and the divine, and to be once drawn within 
His enthralling circle is to go forth a new creation. 

Fourth: Provide the Y. M. C. A. a separate, up-to-date, 
thoroughly equipped building, the most attractive on the 
campus, and make it the center of the community life and 
spirit. 

By these means God can be brought to the students and 
the students to God. 

You remember Mr. Page's two little Confederates, how, 
when out foraging with two little negroes to support their 
families, they were once arrested and commanded to tell 
where the Confederate general was. The pistol was drawn 
upon one of them, who, wondering where the bullet would hit, 
whether the wound would bleed, whether they would leave 
him out there all night in the dark, and whether his mother 
would come and kiss him, fainted ; then came to and asked : 
"Am I shot?" The Federal soldier, reminded of his own 
little curly-headed boy in faraway Delaware, took him up in 
his arms, kissed him and set him free. Then that afternoon 
they were cut off from home by the skirmishing battle 
lines. Feeling their way along the hillside, they heard a 
cry: "Water! oh, for some water!" and found their young 
Federal officer sitting at the root of a tree, shot through. 
They took his canteen, ran down to the creek, filled it; one 
of them took off his coat and wet it ; they ran back, gave him 
water, and bathed his face. Rallying a moment and catching 
the word "home" from the frightened remark of one of them 
about going home, he imagined himself on the Brandywine, 
his curly-headed boy on his knee, and said : "Kneel down now, 
and say your prayers for father," leading off with "Now I 
lay me down to sleep," which the two little Confederates and 
their two little negro companions repeated after him to the 
end. And then he said, "Kiss me good-night"; they kissed 
him. Then he wandered among the old scenes till he passed 
away. It was these little boys that tenderly carried him in 
imagination back home to die. 

Let the service of these boys suggest the spirit of the 
rejuvenated South Carolina College. Rescued from a peril- 
ous past, she has now to enter upon a greater mission of a 
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new century. On a thousand hillsides in upper Carolina, 
where faraway mountains open up visions of the Infinite; 
along the midland plains, where low murmuring streams call 
to deeper musings on the mysteries of life ; beside the sound- 
ing shore, where the symphony of the sea answers back the 
ceaseless requiem of the pines, inviting to measureless 
reaches of dominion — there will be many a young man, many 
a young woman, crying: "Water! oh, for some water!" 
Some will be dreaming, longing, struggling, fighting, almost 
despairing; some will be shot through, bleeding and dying. 
They will be calling for some one to help them achieve them- 
selves, to teach them the art of living; longing for that 
mastery over things, forces and conditions which is the soul's 
true wealth; for that recognition in their integrity and at 
their true worth, which is the birthright of us all; for that 
knowledge which marks out ever-widening areas for the 
soul's conquest, and marshals ever new forces for victory; 
for that sense of the beautiful, which fills the desert wastes 
of the world with "sweet birds, sweet prospects and sweet 
flowers" ; for that balancing of the soul's elemental energies 
and master-passions which secures our rightful place in the 
larger content of which we are a part; yearning for imme- 
diate contact with the whole range of reality which is the 
genuine life; for that pushing out of their oppressive limi- 
tations which produces the expanding life; for that total 
inheritance bequeathed by our fathers which gives the full 
life; for that symmetrical self-command which brings the 
complete life; feeling after that responsiveness to the whole 
environment which is the abundant life ; crying, crying above 
all, for that communion with God which alone can quiet the 
restless spirit, quench the deepest thirst, and bring peace at 
eventide. 

The Palmetto State, old and new, commissions this Col- 
lege, a veritable high-priestess, to hear these cries and go 
forth respendent with supernal glories, and clad, not in the 
official robes of a formal priesthood, but in the plain gar- 
ments of the common people, to help bring the answers. 

In the name of a thousand precious memories, we bid 
her go ! 
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Address of Welcome. 

By Benjamin Sloan, 
President of South Carolina College. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: If, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, from the point where I am now standing, a line 
had been drawn running northeasterly and southwesterly, 
this line would have separated the civilized from the 
uncivilized part of the State of South Carolina. South 
of this line, but not reaching to it, settlers of English birth 
predominantly and those from other nations had fairly 
well taken possession of the country. North of it the 
country was uninhabited, save by the Indians and perhaps 
a few white traders. Within the next fifty years, however, 
dating from this epoch, Scotch Presbyterians, Virginia 
Squires and Pennsylvania Quakers poured into this beautiful 
section of the country. Throughout this fifty years, like oil 
and water, the people from the low-country and the people 
from the up-country refused to mix. Their sentiments on 
all public questions were utterly at variance, but both sec- 
tions desired schools for their children, as well as the 
advantages of collegiate training. At the beginning of 
the last century a new capital had been established here in 
Columbia, and now a happy conception for unifying the 
people of the State came, as if by inspiration, to certain 
wise and patriotic gentlemen of the low-country; it was to 
establish a State College at this capital, in which the young 
men from both sections of the State might be educated 
together. In 1801 Governor Drayton, through Chancellor 
DeSaussure, secured the passage of a bill by the Legislature 
granting a charter to the South Carolina College. This 
College began its work on the 10th of January, 1805 — ^just one 
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hundred years ago ! With a magic power, far exceeding that 
of the chemist over the natural elements, the education of the 
youths of the State side by side wrought the miracle — the oil 
and the water began to mix, and to-day, thanks to the direct 
educational influences of the South Carolina College, and 
to other potent influences emanating from it, the admixture 
is complete. 

This is a proud day for the old College. To grace the 
ceremonies instituted to celebrate this, her one hundredth 
birthday, there are come to us from beyond our borders presi- 
dents and other representatives from famous universities 
and colleges. From within our borders there are come to us, 
not only the president of the oldest college in the State — ^the 
College of Charleston — but the presidents of other sister col- 
leges of our beloved State, and there are here, too, the 
principals of high schools, academies and public schools of 
South Carolina. To you, gentlemen, each and all, 1 extend 
a glad welcome. To you the doors of the College are wide 
open. Enter in where you list. With such a backing from 
notable educators, and with such words of cheer as shall be 
spoken by them, the College gathers, anew, strength and 
vigor, and, notwithstanding her illustrious history, extending 
through one hundred years, she is made to feel that her work 
is but fairly begun. 

There are come to us, also. Senators and Representatives 
of the General Assembly, and members of Congress, to 
quicken the heartbeats of this time-honored institution. 
Your presence, gentlemen, makes your welcome sure. 

And, blessed sight! here, too, in goodly numbers are her 
sons — sons who bring laurels to lay at her feet — ^laurels 
which they have gathered — each according to his bent — ^in 
all honorable walks of life. And, gentlemen, there is with 
us also, with silent influence and in spirit, another— a 
glorious company — ^the illustrious dead of the College. In 
fancy I hear the plaudits of these transformed men, standing 
there in the midst of the sons of the mother: "Well done, 
beloved mother !" 

Alumni, you are at home again. Help us to make of this 
occasion, both for yourselves and for our invited guests, a 
veritable college Jubilee. My friends, I bid you each and 
all a hearty welcome. 

4 — C. C. OP s. c. c. 
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Address of Welcome. 

By Hon. Duncan Clinch Heyward, 
Oovernor of South Carolina. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : The privilege has 
been assigned me of welcoming in behalf of the State of 
South Carolina the eminent educators who have temporarily 
laid aside their responsible duties and have come, many of 
them from distant fields, to celebrate with us the Centennial 
of South Carolina College. It is my privilege also to extend 
the same welcome — ^you need not be told that it is cordial and 
sincere — to the alumni of this College, who have come back 
again to acknowledge the gratitude they feel and to show the 
love they bear for their Alma Mater, as the old institution 
begins the second century of its useful career. 

This is indeed a most notable occasion, and it is in every 
respect worthy of such a gathering of prominent educators, 
the presidents and representatives of the schools, colleges 
and universities of our country, and in bidding such gentle- 
men welcome to South Carolina I wish to assure them that 
the people of this State appreciate the honor which their 
presence confers upon a College whose history we regard 
with peculiar pride and pleasure. Our people love South Caro- 
lina College, because during the past one hundred years the 
life of the College has been closely interwoven with the life 
of the State — ^it has shared in the State's adversities, it has 
trained men to cope with her problems, and has contributed 
freely to her glory. We are delighted to have you with us as 
honored guests, and your presence to-day cannot but inspire 
us with greater hopes for the future, and encourage us in the 
work which lies before us. Contributing to and sharing in 
the interests of such an occasion as is this, you pay a tribute 
not only to this venerable institution, but also to the great 
and noble cause of education, which you hold in common, 
and to which service you have devoted your lives. 

Truly this Centennial marks an epoch in the educational 
life of our beloved Southland. Here in the city of Columbia 
there was planted by the State a century ago an acorn, from 
which has grown a sturdy oak. From this parent tree other 
acorns have been carried, and planted in many localities 
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throughout our State and throughout the South, and from 
these other oaks have grown. And the old tree, having 
weathered a storm, deep-rooted in the greatness of its past, 
with its branches pointing to a loftier future, to-day welcomes 
you beneath its shade. From South Carolina College have 
gone forth influences during the past ceutury which have had 
much to do with the propagation and progress of education 
among the masses of the people, the advancement of scholar- 
ship, the molding of political opinion, and the elevation of 
citizenship, not only in this State but in other States. It is 
for this reason that we feel you are here today — that you may 
pay homage with us to a College which has labored long and 
well. You are welcome to South Carolina — ^you are welcome 
to her halls, her homes, her firesides. 

And to the alumni of this institution, who have been 
trained within its walls, who have come directly beneath its 
influences, and who have carried those influences with them 
through life — to you who fondly call her your mother — ^what 
shall I say to you in bidding you welcome again to her 
portals? 

Founded by the State and maintained by the State, it has 
ever been the purpose of this College to make a full return — 
to give to South Carolina patriotic sons who would advance 
the State's good name in glory and in honor. In the material 
prosperity of the State the alumni of South Carolina College 
have played a most conspicuous part — they have contributed 
their full quota to the prosperity which is smiling upon our 
State to-day. Not alone, however, in the quieter walks of life 
have they been of service to their State, but as leaders of 
thought, in public affairs, civil and military, this College has 
furnished many of our greatest men. In scholarship she has 
given to the State a Legare, in theology a Thornwell, in 
oratory a Preston, in statesmanship a McDuffie, in law a 
Petigru, and in addition to the long list of gallant sons who 
wore the Confederate gray, who fought and died for the Lost 
Cause, it was this College who gave to South Carolina, to the 
South and to history, in war, a Hampton. 

One of those men whose names I have mentioned, in an 
address delivered fifty years ago, at the Semi-Centennial of 
this College, speaking of his fellow alumni, said, "The dis- 
tinguished men that have proceeded from this place furnish 
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the best evidence of the successful cultivation of learning in 
South Carolina College. If we were to follow the stream of 
time we would meet many a name to prompt the eulogy of 
departed worth." 

What Mr. Petigru said then is far more true today, for the 
College has had since then half a century to furnish sons to 
South Carolina, who in many ways have added to the glory 
of the State. The scholars and the thinkers, the generals who 
have won undying laurels, the distinguished governors, sen- 
ators and congressmen, the learned judges, both State and 
Federal — one has but to glance at the list to see how many 
jewels South Carolina College has placed in the crown of 
South Carolina. Truly the College has thus more than 
recompensed the State, and has placed this and succeeding 
generations under a debt of deep and lasting gratitude. 

And now, my friends, in concluding this welcome, let me 
say that while this College has a historic past, a past in 
which we all take pride, you, its alumni, and we all, must 
remember that its future waits before us, fraught with great 
opportunities and great responsibilities. Let us all unite, 
then, in the hope that the State will continue to show its 
appreciation for this institution and all it has accomplished, 
by enlarging its scope, and by making it as it should be, a 
university, thus endowing it with larger powers and equip- 
ping it for even greater service and greater usefulness. 

It gives me peculiar pleasure as Governor of the grand old 
commonwealth of South Carolina, to bid you to-day, in behalf 
of the students, faculty and trustees of the College, in behalf 
of the people of Columbia, in behalf of the citizens of South 
Carolina — to bid you welcome to this Centennial, to bid you a 
hearty, cordial and sincere welcome to South Carolina. 



Address of Welcome. 

By Hon. T. Hasell Gibbes, 
Mayor of Columbia. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: As the representative of 
the city of Columbia it is my pleasure to welcome you here 
to-day and to extend to you the hospitalities of our city ; and 
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in passing from the sphere of polities to the serener region 
of literature, art, science and philosophy, I greet you with a 
cordial welcome. 

The South Carolina College is an institution of which we 
are all proud, and to meet here to-day to celebrate her first 
Centennial is indeed an occasion of pleasure and gratifi- 
cation. 

When the Act of the Legislature was passed, one hundred 
and two years ago, creating this institution, those living at 
that time could only predict as to the prosperity and accom- 
plishment to which we here to-day can testify. The value that 
this College has been to the State of South Carolina and our 
country at large can hardly be estimated or measured by 
words of mine, and it is not my purpose here to-day to venture 
on questions like this. I am here to extend to you a cordial 
welcome. I am here to extend to you the hospitalities of our 
hearts and homes, and to participate with you in the honor 
due to this, our Alma Mater. I congratulate you on this 
occasion for what you have done in the past, and I trust that 
the glories of the future may even outshine the accomplish- 
ments already achieved. Yes, indeed, we are proud of our 
South Carolina College, and in contemplating her past we 
must be filled with sentiments of pride which come to us 
from a thousand recollections of romance, poetry, heroism 
and chivalry enacted by a proud and noble ancestry whose 
education was accomplished within her sacred precincts. 

"There were no princes or nobles who were remembered for 
an hour only for their vices; nor sovereigns at whose death 
no tears were shed,'' but the memories which come to us here 
to-day shall live forever in the hearts and affections of a 
people as great as any who live on God's green earth. "With 
us there rests no blood-stained soldier of fortune, nor great 
scholars who were pensioned flatterers of power — no poets 
who profaned the high gift of genius to pamper the vices of 
a corrupt court." Our history, like that poetic temple of 
fame reared by the imagination of Chaucer, and decorated 
by the taste of Pope, is dedicated to the memory of truly 
great and good men whose examples we could do nothing 
better than to follow. A glance over our country will show 
you monuments to brave and good men who bled or toiled 
for their native State and country — or you will see tablets 
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inscribed with the names of many heroes — who once were 
students in the South Carolina College. 

Gentlemen, I could recall to you the names of many whose 
examples have filled the world with love and admiration, but 
my purpose here to-day is to welcome you to this city, and to 
others here will be the pleasure of doing honor to our Alma 
Mater. 

Welcome to Columbia, aye, thrice welcome to our city, 
and may you all be touched by the spirit of brotherly love for 
our time-honored College to which we owe so much, and for 
whose future welfare we all have a common interest. 



Address of Welcome. 

By Hon. O. B. Martin, 
State Superintendent of Education. 

The usual criticism of the average speech at the educa- 
tional meetings is that it has a good train of thought, but 
poor terminal facilities. As the garrulous preacher of 
African descent said, "Brethren, I shall make my discourse 
short, but brief!" 

After a review of a century it is natural to stand on the 
vantage viewpoint of the present and try to foresee the pos- 
sibilities of another similar cycle of the ages. I shall discuss 
the possible future of the South Carolina College, but I hope 
the best possible is at least the probable future. At all 
events, I declare, here and now, that the greatest opportunity 
thus far in the life of this College presents itself on this Cen- 
tennial occasion. I believe the assembled friends and alumni 
of this venerable institution would be glad to see vital and 
tremendous development. If such development does not 
occur, and upon wise, economic and business-like lines, then 
those of us charged with our educational interests must be 
guilty of dereliction, and will be so regarded by posterity. 
Mistakes have been made heretofore in our educational struc- 
ture. We now have an opportunity for reforming and recon- 
structing. Shall we argue that because a plan has been, that 
therefore it must be? Shall we be bound hand and foot by 
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tradition and reminiscence, and thus passed down the corri- 
dors of time simply as echoes of former days? Benjamin H. 
Hill, in that marvelous and prophetic address delivered at 
Athens, Ga., July 3, 1871, on "Universities in the South,'' 
said : "Because all the world is, therefore each portion of the 
world must be, awake and thinking, up and acting, nor can we 
aflford to waste time and strength in defense of theories and 
systems, however valued in their day, which have been 
swept down in the moving avalanche of events. . . . We 
can live neither in nor by the defeated past, and if we would 
live in the growing and conquering future we must furnish 
our strength to shape its course and our will to discharge 
its duties. The pressing question, therefore, with every 
people is, not what they have been, but what they shall de- 
termine to be; not what their fathers were, but what their 
children shall be !'' At least one hundred years of the life of 
this College is fixed and settled forever. Our present efforts 
will record success or failure to be chronicled in another 
chapter of another epoch. If we do not learn from those who 
have gone before and make great improvements, then we are 
unworthy of the rich heritage of history which comes from 
noble sires. 

No State school system is complete, competent, or efficient 
which does not have a strong, ample and useful university as 
its apex. Such a system exists in many States, and such 
States not only have prestige in the educational world, but 
their system bears a close relation to the social, intellectual, 
business and spiritual life of their people. Some States, for 
various reasons, have established so-called colleges in every 
section, and as a result the system of higher education be- 
comes a burden and the work of the so-called college is in 
reality that of the high school, and all of them are retarded 
because their growth will menace the treasury by the multi- 
plication of compound quantities. If our higher educational 
system is to develop in divisions and sections, each expanding 
gradually and naturally, then the time will come when the 
taxpayer will be in the condition of the Irishman who fell 
from a bridge and prayed, "Lord have mercy on me, and have 
it quick !'' 

There will be an educational statesmanship ere long 
which will correct such errors and blunders. An example of 
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consolidation will be made which will not only give us a 
university worthy of our State, but will teach much-needed 
lessons to our whole school system. The combination of two 
institutions whose buildings and equipments are time-worn, 
antiquated or dilapidated will result in the use of the saw, 
hammer, brush and trowel, and give an air of freshness, 
vigor, and progress which should form part of the environ- 
ment of the education of young life. The consolidation of the 
courses and faculties will furnish a reorganization, which 
will give even greater enthusiasm, power and vivacity. I do 
not minimize the study of antiques and fossils, but let us 
confine them to museums and not make them ubiquitous. 
This occasion should be an occasion of union and expansion ! 
Knock down the brick wall and grow ! The new life will bring 
five hundred students. Several years ago the impression went 
out that this College was either dead or dormant. A news- 
paper once published a notice of the death of a citizen. He 
asked them to correct it. They told him they could not 
acknowledge the error, but that they would put him in the 
"birth'' column. It is necessary to give this College a new 
birth. 

Dr. D. C. Gilman says : "The functions of a university are 
the advancement of learning, the conservation of knowledge, 
the development of talent, the promotion of spirituality, the 
cultivation of literature, the elevation of professional stand- 
ards and the maintenance of repose!" It is my deliberate 
judgment that we need all of these requisites more than the 
last named. There is a strong tendency for education to 
bear a more intimate relation to the life of the people. Our 
schools and colleges are becoming more practical without the 
loss of idealism. Any expansion into a university should 
strive to develop talent along utilitarian lines and provide 
fuller professional training. The effort of this institution to 
furnish teachers is an instance in point. Similar efforts 
should be made in other departments of life. 

As the official representative of 292,000 pupils and 5,800 
teachers, I take pleasure in seconding the cordial greetings 
and hearty welcome already extended. I hope that the benefi- 
cent influences of this occasion may inspire every school in 
whose behalf I speak. 
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Response. 

By John W. Abercrombie, 
President of the University of Alabama. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Not having been 
informed before my arrival in Columbia that I should be 
expected to make this response, and not being an adept in the 
art of extemporaneous speaking, I find myself somewhat in 
such state of mind as did the son of Erin, who, while stopping 
at a hotel, had his face painted by a practical joker. He was 
called early in the morning. While hurriedly dressing, he 
caught a glimpse of himself in a mirror. Perplexed, he 
stopped and gazed ; and finally exclaimed, "Begorra, they've 
woke the wrong mon !" 

But the program committee has commanded, and I dare 
not disobey. Indeed, since listening to the words of welcome 
so beautifully, so eloquently, and so sincerely spoken by the 
President of the College, by the Governor of the State, and 
by the Mayor of the city, I am glad to have the opportunity 
of offering a brief response. 

The institution whose hundredth anniversary we celebrate 
has much in her history of which to be proud. Her past 
accomplishments and present status give promise of more 
glorious future achievements. In every State of the Union, 
and in every field of effort, her sons have acquitted themselves 
manfully. In war and in peace, in prosperity and in adver- 
sity, they have performed conspicuous parts. The training 
of mind and heart imparted here prepared them for such 
service. 

Perhaps no State is under greater obligations to South 
Carolina College than that from which I come — ^Alabama. 
There, pulpit, bar, school, press, business, agriculture, manu- 
facturing — all — ^have been enriched by the influences sent out 
from these halls» The institution over which I have the 
honor to preside has been specially blessed ; and it gives me 
great pleasure to be able to say that your present representa- 
tive in the faculty, Charles H. Barnwell, is not excelled by 
any other member of that body of able men. 

Mr. President, in behalf of the University of Alabama, I 
am commissioned to bring sincere greetings, and to express 
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the hope that South Carolina College, under the name of 
the University of South Carolina, may live to celebrate num- 
berless centennials. 



Response. 

By Brown Ayres, 
President of the University of Tennessee. 

It is with the utmost sincerity that I thank you, one and 
all, for the kindly greeting and welcome to your historic 
State, city and College. I assure you that the obligation is 
altogether on my side, as it has long been a deep-seated desire 
of my heart to know with the bodily senses the grand old 
institution that has been so long familiar to my mind as the 
alma mater of many of the most famous men that our South- 
land has produced. It is a special pleasure that I have been 
permitted to make the acquaintance of your College at the 
time when you are celebrating the Centennial of its opening. 
In these strenuous times, when universities and colleges seem 
to spring almost Minerva-like from the brains of their 
founders, there is a distinct pleasure in the contemplation of 
an institution with the dignity of age, especially when with 
the dignity of age is combined the energy of youth. As South 
Carolina in the century that has passed has stood for much 
that was best in the old South that we so dearly loved, so in 
the century that is here I believe she is to stand for much 
that is to be best in the new South that we must make worthv 
of being loved. Her fair land will hereafter be a battle- 
ground only against ignorance and inefficiency, and Port 
Sumter will look down with smiling face on the rich argosies 
that carry the products of a prosperous and happy people to 
all the nations of the earth. In the renaissance of Carolina's 
glory no factor can, and should, be more potent than South 
Carolina College. 

The University over which I have the honor to preside 
sends you her heartfelt love and God-speed, as from an elder 
sister to one not so very much more youthful. She passed 
her centennial ten years ago. The sturdy mountaineers who 
went from what is now East Tennessee to fight on the soil of 
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your own State the battle of King's Mountain, returned to 
their homes to lay the foundations of a stable government, 
one of the first fruits of which was the college which is now 
known as the University of Tennessee. Like yourselves, 
therefore, we have the heritage of an honorable and heroic 
past, but like yourselves again, we have the ambition for a 
strenuous and efficient future. Thank God that our South- 
land is increasingly alive to the necessity of educating her 
sons and daughters, so that they may safely hold the rich 
fortune that is theirs in the land of their birth, and that they 
may not be forced to become hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to the aliens to whom they have sold their birthright 
for a mess of pottage ! Away with the hesitating policy and 
the argument of poverty! We are not too poor to educate 
our children. They have a right to demand that we do so. 
No fortune in stocks or bonds, in lands or factories, can re- 
place for any of them the lack of a well-developed mind and 
a cultured spirit. Make of them first educated men and 
women, and, if necessary, leave the rest to God. The great 
States of the West offer us most admirable object lessons in 
their State universities of what may be done by concentrated 
effort to build up great training schools for the making of an 
efficient citizenship. The visit of the party of educators from 
our sister State of Georgia to the University of Wisconsin 
has great significance for the cause of Southern education. 
Mr. George Foster Peabody, in planning this trip, under- 
stood the idealistic character of our Southern people and 
realized that what is most needed by us at the present time 
is to form ideals for our institutions high enough and broad 
enough to meet the needs of the future. Once in possession 
of the ideal no people on earth will strive more steadily to 
realize it than will the people of the South. You here, and we 
in Tennessee, are earnestly striving to form this ideal, and 
our hopes join with your hopes that the people of our re- 
spective States will rally to the support of our grand old 
institutions, and, by giving us the sinews of war, will enable 
us to realize for Carolina, for Georgia, and for Tennessee, 
the educational conditions that are making for the greatness 
of Wisconsin, of Michigan, and of Illinois. May you be 
most abundantly successful in your efforts to give to your 
College a future in keeping with its past, that it may prepare 
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for the South Carolina that is to come sons and servants 
worthy to be named with Hampton, and Butler, and Preston, 
and scores of others who have claimed her as their alma 
mater ! 



Response. 

By Paul B. Barringer, 
Chairman of the Faculty of the University of Virginia. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : It is with peculiar 
pleasure that I arise to voice the congratulations of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia at this Centennial celebration of the 
College of South Carolina. 

With one of your first presidents, the friend and counsellor 
of our own founder — the influence of whose broad catholic 
spirit I seem to see here — as a fellow member of a distinct 
educational guild — ^as a State institution — ^and better still, 
as an exponent of the same educational ideal — "the gentle- 
man and the scholar" — the University of Virginia sends her 
warmest greetings. 

It has taken courage to stand for culture and the humani- 
ties, in America, during the century of your existence, and 
you are to be congratulated upon the fact that you have, 
after all your changes, rounded out the century a college of 
this kind, an exponent of the study, first, of man and the 
humanities, and nature and natural laws thereafter. Such 
training as this has always held the first place in Europe, 
and as American conditions must, year by year, approach 
more nearly to those of older civilizations, it will be so here — 
but not till then. 

The birth of this old institution occurred at the most 
critical period for education in American history. Its birth 
was almost contemporaneous with the consummation of the 
Louisiana Purchase. That purchase, insuring to the Ameri- 
can people those vast, seemingly illimitable, areas for 
exploitation, set the seal of industrialism on this country 
from that day. 

From that day, education, at least beyond the grammar 
grades, has been in direct competition with industrialism. 
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and in spite of philanthropy, of public policy and the call of 
centuries of tradition, industrialism has absorbed the best. 
As teachers, you know it — ^the best have gone from the high 
schools into business life, and even from the grammar 
schools ; they have left college too early, and as regards the 
universities, the real native vigor of their country has never 
yet reached its universities. 

The result of all this has been reflected in our national 
life — the self-made man has been America's real hero, the 
captain of industry her national ideal, and a liberal educa- 
tion too long the solace of neglect. 

As long as man could "cut a new ground'^ every year, or 
turn a fresh prairie sod, there was little need of fertilizers, 
and great contempt for chemistry or any other science. Even 
utilitarian science was scorned by early America, but in time, 
when the industrial shoe began to pinch, the cry for science 
of this kind began, and the end is not yet. The mountain 
came to Mahomet. 

You all know the call. It is still ringing : "Give us again 
our fertile acres, give back our mighty forests, our wasted 
mines, and above all, turn from us these new genii of destruc- 
tion — our rivers — which were to our fathers but servants and 
obedient laborers.'^ 

It seems but fair that the sons of the fathers who igno- 
rantly and wantonly destroyed should be bound to the wheel 
of recompense — and the army of young scientists now turned 
out from our scientific schools is our yearly tribute of atone- 
ment. 

But there is coming now another call from this industrial 
world that brings to this institution and its kind a message 
of hope. This is the call for the educated man in the business 
world — in commercial life. Within the last few years even 
the great corporations are applying for the names of pros- 
pective graduates of merit, and already the brokerage com- 
mission on brains — trained logical brains — while not as fixed 
as the commission on stocks and bonds, is established. 

The initial efforts of the business world in classifying intel- 
ligence for industrial service has been extremely instructive 
to us teachers. Technically trained men, having done so 
much for economy of production, were, at first, the chief 
demand, and to meet the demand were made in haste. It 
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was not long, however, till the acumen of industry perceived 
the fact, long recognized among the older civilizations, that 
a man with only technical training is but a high-grade 
artisan, and in the end will not compare with one having 
what, for lack of a better name, we will call a good liberal 
education. To-day in this market, education is being rated at 
the true value — trade-school diplomas are recognized as 
counterfeit, and the call is for technically trained men whose 
bread-winning work is founded upon a liberal education, 
representing the broadening influence, the mind-training 
power of the humanities. In short, education is becoming so 
general, the struggle within its own circle is now so strenu- 
ous, that a cheap education will no longer suffice. 

Whether as a university or as a college, it matters not 
which, hold fast to the science of mankind. Adhere to the 
liberalizing bachelor's degree that gave us "the gentleman 
and the scholar" of our heroic age, and which offers now the 
only sure foundation for the special technical training which 
is the demand of the age. 



Response. 

By Albert Lepbvbe, 
Professor of Philosophy, Tulane University. 

Mr. President : I come as the bringer of messages of con- 
gratulation and greeting, sympathy, hope and pride from a 
sister institution of the South. 

The president of Tulane University has asked me publicly 
to express to you his deep regret that conflicting claims upon 
his attention, necessitating his presence in New Orleans at 
this time, have thus deprived him of the privilege of par- 
taking of this hospitality, of speaking to you personally of the 
pleasant memories he bears in his heart of seven years of 
labor in South Carolina, of assuring you of his great admira- 
tion of the achievements of the South Carolina College, and 
expressing also his firm hope that you will realize even 
greater and more comprehensive ends and aims in the 
future. 
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It is not only from him, but also from Tulane and New 
Orleans and the State of Louisiana that I bear these mes- 
sages. And it seems to me not at all inappropriate that 
some one should be here to speak to you from the State of 
Louisiana, because South Carolina has furnished to New 
Orleans in particular so many men who have done eminent 
service with loyal idealism in many and in varied manners in 
that community: in industry, in law, in medicine, and in 
religion, that have helped shape the ideals that have guided 
the development and progress of Louisiana. And although 
not all of those men have in a literal sense been sons of this 
institution, nevertheless, we like to feel that they express in 
the ideas that have dominated their lives of usefulness the 
influence and the inspiration which this institution has 
accorded even to those who have remotely come under her 
sway. I think it is a mistaken conception to think of a uni- 
versity as composed exclusively of those in authority, the 
president, administrators, the faculty, and the students. Nor 
is a university composed even of those bodies when we add to 
them that most important of all bodies, the alumni of the 
institution. I like to think of a university as a great light, 
spreading its illumination not only upon those who are 
gathered together in its name and its immediate vicinity, but 
also illuminating further and more remote regions. 

These men felt the ideals that this institution has always 
stood for. These men have carried these regulated principles 
of service and opportunities into other States, and they are 
likewise served. In fact the university is a great society of 
learned men. They are there not only to seek fact, not only 
to seek theory, but also to express ideals; and these ideals, 
coming out from one central location, become part of the in- 
tangible atmosphere, the spirit of unity, fashioning our man- 
ners, shaping our morals, standing rigidly against one-sided 
fanaticism, bigotry, intemperance, ignorance, and sending 
forth those that are carrying modern society forward. 

I repeat to you the hope and wish of Tulane University that 
you and your fellow workers in this institution may so guide 
the destinies of South Carolina College that she will enable 
her sons to realize in their thought and in their lives the 
best of the human personality. 
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Response. 

By Robert B. Fulton, 
Chancellor of the University of Mississippi. 

In the life of the individual the anniversaries that mark 
venerable age may come freighted with the recollections of a 
noble and honorable past, and filled with the record of worthy 
deeds ; but the successive epochs have less and less of inspir- 
ing hope for further achievement, and there comes a time 
when the record of action is virtually closed, and only the 
sweet influences that follow noble deeds remain to perpetuate 
the work of the individual among his fellows. 

Not so with the life and work and influence of an institu- 
tion founded, as is that one in whose honor we are here as- 
sembled, for the uplifting of humanity, for the advancement 
of the race in all that tends to the highest and noblest 
achievement. Conceived, as such an institution is, in the 
broadest patriotism arid the wisest foresight, it is from its 
inception the representative of the noblest effort of its 
founders, and to them a monument more durable than bronze. 
Whatever mistakes or misfortunes may at any time hinder 
its work will be outlived. The far-reaching purpose of its 
foundation, resting on the everlasting needs of the race, gives 
to it perpetual life, and the annual infusion of the pure, 
warm blood that courses in the veins of the noble and 
aspiring youth who seek its halls, gives to it perpetual youth 
and vigor. Its life is not to be severed from that of the State 
and of the race. In such an institution the glorious achieve- 
ments of the past are ever but an introduction to the still 
greater possibilities of the future. 

To learn the extent of the splendid influence of South Caro- 
lina College upon the State and the nation one needs only 
to hear the names of the great men who have filled its chairs 
of instruction and the names of those who have received here 
their training for life and service to the State. Fortunate as 
you are, Mr. President, in this beautiful situation, large ma- 
terial equipment and buildings that delight the eye with their 
proportions and their setting in this beautiful city, you and 
your coworkers are more splendidly fortunate in the inheri- 
tance of noble achievement which comes to you from the past. 
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and in the present influence of that refinement and love of 
the highest and best culture that fills the atmosphere of this 
historic city^ and that belongs to the life and spirit of this 
great State. 

May this noble inheritance and this invaluable present in- 
fluence ever yield to you due returns in the unswerving devo- 
tion of your alumni^ and in the friendly interest of every 
patriotic citizen. 

South Carolina College of right belongs to and is almost 
a prototype of a class of institutions that have come into 
existence in the last one hundred years, and are distinctly 
American in their place and work — ^the State Universities. 

The right and duty of the State to provide such an insti- 
tution, as well as schools of every lower grade throughout the 
State, was ably argued by Jefferson, Cooper, Thornwell, and 
is settled by the educational policy of the country. 

In the vigorous States of the Northwest, each homogeneous 
in population and abundant in material resources, State edu- 
cation in its completest system and form, with coordinated 
schools of all grades leading to one of highest excellence, 
found its first realization. To this form the States of the 
South are rapidly adjusting their systems. With us the State 
college or university was the first large manifestation of the 
State's educational effort. Whatever of disadvantage may 
be supposed to lie in our late development of a complete edu- 
cational system of lower schools is largely balanced by the 
consideration of the fact, proven by all educational history, 
that the best and most enriching educational influences are 
those that flow downward from the higher sources, and that 
when in our Southern States we shall, as soon we must, 
develop complete and well coordinated systems of State 
schools, from the university to the primary, these lower 
schools will have inheritance in the hi^ ideals and the 
ennobling influences that belong to such a record as that 
which makes glorious the history of South Carolina College. 

Personally it is esteemed an honor and a privilege to be 
the bearer of the greetings and the congratulations of the 
institution which I represent. 

The State of Mississippi has felt in all its history the in- 
fluence of the many early settlers who went from South 
Carolina to build their fortunes near the Father of Waters, 

5^-C. C. OF s. c. c. 
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and many of us in Mississippi have just pride in South Caro- 
lina ancestry. 

Your present problems, social, political and educational, 
are the counterpart of ours and enlist our sympathy and 
interest. 

The institutional lives of South Carolina College and the 
University of Mississippi have flowed in similar channels, 
and have been frequently helped by mutual influence. In 1858 
Judge A. B. Longstreet resigned the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and accepted the presidency of South 
Carolina College. In recent years you have in your faculty 
an eminent graduate of the University of Mississippi, one of 
whom we in Mississippi are justly proud. Dr. J. William 
Flinn, your present honored and distinguished professor of 
philosophy. From you came to us in former years, for a long 
period of service, one of your most gifted graduates. Prof. 
Charles Woodward Hutson. In later years we have drawn 
into our faculty two splendid men who still render us most 
valuable service — one. Dr. Thomas P. Bailey, a distinguished 
alumnus and formerly a professor in South Carolina Col- 
lege — ^the other. Dr. W. S. Leathers, formerly a member of 
your faculty. 

The interchange of life and thought and power thus im- 
plied binds us with unusual ties, and warms with the glow of 
affection the congratulations which I have the honor to bring. 

While your honored past is secure your future success is 
not doubtful. To those of us who have been accustomed to 
feel the anxious cares inseparable from the successful admin- 
istration of the affairs of an institution like this, there is 
for you hope and inspiration in the future. 

As the human race has been ever inclined to place its golden 
age in the magnified past, and as the old man recalls long- 
ingly the vigor of his earlier manhood, so the friends of insti- 
tutions of learning have frequently been prone to delight and 
to rest in the laurels of past achievement, and from lack of 
proper perspective and foresight to fail to see the full glory 
of the present, and the hopes and possibilities of the future. 
To an institution whose life is as perpetual as that of the 
State we may apply the sentiment of Mr. Jefferson when, 
pleading for the establishment of an educational system in 
Virginia, and answering the objection that his plans would 
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not meet the changed conditions of the future, he said that 
our posterity will be as wise in their day as we are in ours, 
and will adapt to their condition and needs the educational 
system which we transmit to them. 

In the light and inspiration of the honored past and the not 
less worthy present, may all the friends of this noble insti- 
tution, by their hopes and active encouragement, by their 
labors and their earnest prayers, speed it on in its enlarged 
and glorious mission ; and may there come to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the immediate realization of all your best thought and 
hope and labor for its greatest prosperity. 



Response. 

By Walter B. Hill^ 
Chancellor of the University of Georgia. 

In the chorus of congratulations at a golden wedding it 
would be pardonable if the next-door neighbor should put 
into his handclasp a tighter pressure and into his words of 
greeting an extra warmth. - Speaking for the University of 
Georgia, I claim the privilege, on this auspicious occasion, of 
being the next-door neighbor. Before conveying my felicita- 
tions to you, I must ask a moment to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness for the hospitable welcome that has been extended 
to me. The "psychological climate" has been so generous as 
to make me oblivious to the fact that the thermometer and 
the cotton market have been going down. 

It is a singular anomaly that men love to be accounted 
young, while nations and institutions love to be accounted 
old. President Venable and I are not solicitous to exaggerate 
our ages as individuals, but the institutions we represent are 
in a friendly suit involving the question, which is the oldest 
State university? North Carolina claims that an early Con- 
stitution makes mention of a State university, but Georgia 
submits that this was only a prophecy, and that the date of 
a university's birth is the date of its charter. If this be true, 
we date back to 1785, and are the oldest. But North Carolina 
replies that she first actually began academic work, and that 
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is true. You, Mr. President, will say: Nmi nostrum tantas 
componere lites. 

But, without settling our disputations, you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you do receive the congratula- 
tions of the oldest State university, from one of us or the 
other, as the case may be. 

The explanation of an institution's pride in its advancing 
age is probably this: By reversal of the natural process, a 
university, having found the secret of perennial youth, grows 
fresher and stronger with accumulating years; so that we 
hail you on this Centennial, to a hundred years old, but a 
hundred years young ! "Age cannot wither nor custom stale." 

Cordial and joyous, then, be our salutations to the noble 
institution which here for a century, with brief interruption 
by war, has held the torch of learning in uplifted hands. You 
have welcomed the material aid of the new sciences and of 
technical training, but you have said, with James Russell 
Lowell: "Give us science, but give us, first of all, and last 
of all, and best of all, the science that ennobles life and 
makes it generous." You have re-echoed in the ears of a com- 
mercial generation this splendid lesson for a needy time, that 
"to be and to know are greater things than to do and to 
have." Your very buildings are sermons in stone, preaching, 
amid the blessed self-denials of Southern poverty, that text 
which seems to have been written for this century: "Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God." 



Greetings from the University of Missouri. 

Presented by A. Ross Hill, 
Dean of the Teachers^ College of the University of Missouri. 

To the President, Trustees and Faculty of the College of 
South Carolina : In response to your invitation, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri sends a delegate to bear our greetings and to 
represent us at your Centennial celebration. 

Standing at the threshold of the second century of her 
existence, the College of South Carolina may look back upon 
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a career of honor and usefulness. Amid the vicissitudes of 
fortune and dangers that threatened destruction, the College 
has always been true to her high ideals, and with maternal 
pride can point to a long line of alumni eminent in the 
various walks of life. 

We heartily congratulate our sister State on this auspi- 
cious occasion, and predict for her chief seat of learning an 
era of still greater achievement. 

R. H. Jesse^ President. 

Columbia, Missouri, January 2, 1905. 



Response. 

By Andrew Sledd^ 
President of the University of Florida. 

Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, Ladies 
and Gentlemen : I bring you, and the institution over which 
you so happily preside, greeting and God-speed from the 
Land of Flowers. In behalf of the University of Florida I 
extend to you our most cordial felicitations on this happy and 
auspicious occasion. A hundred years in the history of the 
race is but as the small dust in the balance ; but the rounding 
out of its first century in an institution such as this, and in 
a country such as ours, is an event of no mean importance. 
Your history is almost coextensive with the history of our 
independence. Born in the quiet that followed the travail of 
the nation^^ birth, your childish eyes beheld our second 
struggle with the mother country. Your young manhood was 
stirred by the struggle that gave us a splendid sister State, 
and your maturer years beheld the glory and felt the gloom 
of that titanic struggle which shook the nation to its center 
and gave our land a heritage of glory which shall stir the 
souls of men so long as courage lives in human hearts and 
chivalry is not perished from the earth. And the very gloom 
that followed was lit, and in memory's hallowed halls is lit 
to-day, by the brightness of the record of your sons. What 
though they fell? 
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"Gashed with honorable scars, 
Low in glory's lap they lie ; 
Though they fell, they fell like stars. 
Streaming splendor through the sky." 

Through manifold experiences, through joy and sorrow, 
sunshine and shadow, victory and defeat, you have come with 
a clean conscience and stainless record unto this good hour, 
and now, "a hundred years young," you face, without fear as 
without reproach, the struggles of another century. The old 
fights are fought, and well fought. We commit them to 
history. Tenderly, reverently, lovingly, we lay the record 
among the achives of the glory of the race. And as we turn 
away, with faces shining and hearts aflame, in the inspiration 
of a mighty past, we grip our swords for the battles of the 
future. 

Sir, for one thing chiefly I envy you your record of a hun- 
dred years. And that is for the tremendous impulsive 
power that may lie in a long and honored record, driving 
onward to add honor to honor, and to crown the great 
achievements of the past with the greater achievements 
of a still more brilliant future. Noblesse oblige does 
not exhaust itself when the present does not fall below the 
past; but it drives onward and upward, higher and ever 
higher, to make the present better than the past and the days 
to come better than the days that are. If I did not feel that 
your record contains this impulsive power I should regard 
it as a spent force; and instead of a day of rejoicing, this 
would seem to me a day of grief, wherein we were gathered 
to scatter flowers over the grave of a dead glory rather than 
to forecast and to welcome a greater glory yet to come. 

But it is not so. If I may assume the role which the Scrip- 
tures assign to young men, I see the vision of your future, and 
it is fair to look upon. The new century will bring its storm 
and stress and change, and when, a hundred years from 
now, other sons gather from far and near to sit with friends 
and honored strangers in the sacred halls of their alma mater, 
to-day will seem as strange to them, and antiquated, as now to 
us those old colonial days when first our fathers set out to 
found this institution. And they will have new tales to tell 
of strange happenings under the Stars and Stripes, and mar- 
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velous changes in the land of Dixie. But the burden of their 
story, then as now, will be the waxing greatness and the 
stainless honor of their Alma Mater. And they will tell how, 
through another century, she has walked proudly, bearing 
in her hand the torch of intellectual enlightenment, having 
always upon her lips the sweet words of the larger human 
freedom, cherishing in her heart every aspiration after right- 
eousness, and living the life of largest, purest and most effi- 
cient service to the nation and to God. 

Sir, it is not the glory of the sunset that falls upon these 
college halls today. It is the glory of the sunrise. Your 
face is towards the morning; and we bid you God-speed as 
you go forth to meet the new and better day. 



Response. 

By Francis P. Venable^ 
President of the University of North Carolina. 

First of all, Mr. President, I wish to thank you for your 
words of welcome and kind hospitality. I bring to you and 
your institution over which you preside the greetings and 
congratulations of a sister institution closely allied in his- 
tory and in aim. 

My time is too short this morning for me to be entrapped 
by Chancellor Hill into any discussion as to the relative age 
of our respective institutions (Universities of Georgia and 
North Carolina). I shall accept his compromise for the 
time being. There will be no controversy about it here. 

I notice that high honor has been done me by brack- 
eting my name with the representatives of South Caro- 
lina. I feel thaf I have been made at home in the citv of 
Columbia. It is a pleasure for me to be here to-day, for in 
coming here I am revisiting the scenes of my earliest recol- 
lections. I cannot but feel that I have come back home again. 
My father came as a professor to the College of South Caro- 
lina, in all of the ardor and enthusiasm of his young man- 
hood, and gave to it some years of loyal labor and devotion, 
leaving it only when called to fight his country's battles. 
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Associated with his memory, your College will ever be 
revered by me. 

You have behind you a hundred years of splendid history. 
It is a glorious heritage, young gentlemen, one of which you 
should be proud ; a heritage which you should cherish above 
all harm. How it thrills one with the thought of slow and 
patient upbuilding, of heroic struggle against adversity, of 
the gloom of war and following disaster, a record now hap- 
pily closed, 

. . . "Like the dark covers of some ancient book 
Over a fearful story.'^ 

A heritage of high endeavor and proud achievement is 
yours, and you have a long list of illustrious alumni. What a 
monument it is to the foresight and faith of those fathers who 
built so well ! 

A new century is opening before you. A glorious day is 
dawning, filled with its labors and its rewards. My hope and 
prayer is that this may mean to you multiplied opportunities 
for service, increased means for usefulness, and that genera- 
tions yet to come shall arise and call you blessed. 



Response. 

By E. L. Hughes^ 
Superintendent of Schools^ Greenville^ 8. C. 

Mr. Chairman: I am deeply sensible of the honor con- 
ferred by those who assigned to me the duty of speaking for 
the public schools on this occasion. It may be most truly 
said of them that they are of the people, for the people, by 
the people. Whoever, therefore, speaks for them is a repre- 
sentative of the whole people as no other can be; and if he 
speaks truly and sincerely his is the "voice of the people.^^ 
More than that, the deep significance of this Centennial has 
invoked a multitude of voices which murmurously beat upon 
our consciousness with that stilling, deep, sad power of dis- 
tant ocean waves upon a rock-girt shore. To him who would 
speak for the people here come crowding up for utterance 
voices from the past — still, small, distant voices — ^felt rather 
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than heard; voices of the present, clamorous, applauding, 
insistent, appealing, demanding voices, that must be heard; 
voices from the future, faint, but triumphant, prophetic, 
hopeful voices, which it gladdens the heart to hear. 

These voices from the past are grateful voices, recalling 
the good already done by this College to the people through 
the men whom it has sent out during its hundred years, to be 
leaders, helpers, teachers and examples. Call the roll of the 
honored dead sons of Carolina and hear the voices of the 
past cry : "We thank you for these men, for their words, their 
deeds, their strong, noble qualities, their helpful, inspiring, 
uplifting lives.'^ 

The voices of the present are urgent. They cry as those in 
dire need. They are the voices of those who have work to do, 
foes to conquer, the way to find ; of those for whom the time 
is short, the opportunities great, but fleeting, and the will to 
do not lacking. They cry for light and leadership. Men 
cannot work or fight or find their way in darkness, and he 
who bears the light to those who have these things to do is 
hailed as a deliverer, and whoever sends him does a thing 
divine. The prayer of the Grecian Ajax is the prayer of 
humanity. In the darkness, surrounded by friends and foes, 
loving right but prone to wrong, unafraid but uncertain, 
the brave man's cry to the gods is for "light to see the foe- 
man's face." 

These voices cry to you for light bearers. They say more- 
over : "Send us not those who carry small tapers or flickering 
torches which only serve to make the darkness visible. We 
have a multitude of lesser lights. Send those whose lights 
shine clear and steady, and shine afar — not glowworms, but 
stars and suns; not those lights which are swallowed up in 
darkness and go out, but those which shdll pierce, illubiinate; 
dispel the darkness." 

And these insistent voices of the present demand of you, 
appeal to you for leadership; for those who by their readi- 
ness and fitness to undertake the tasks, face the foes, seek out 
the right ways, shall arouse the people to action and kindle 
hope, courage and confidence in their breasts. A leaderless 
people is a helpless people ; they are also a dangerous people, 
especially if they be a forceful, virile people, as are those 
whose voices you may hear. As a people are lifted up, become 
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greater, more efifective, so must their leaders be. A great 
people with little leaders either lose their force because they 
will not follow, or become a fearful destructive force because 
misled. A great awakening in education, which is a power- 
producing process, has taken place in our State. This awak- 
ening, this increase of power, has been felt chiefly among the 
people through the agency of the public schools. It is neces- 
sary that the impulse should extend with increasing power to 
the institutions of higher learning, as it will, of course; but 
necessity admits of no delay. Leaders are needed now. Have 
you not heard the undertones of disappointment because men 
who pose as leaders are unequal to the task? Where is the 
man who is wise enough, strong enough, in w^hom the people 
so trust that his word and his way men know to be right and 
best, and whom they will follow? There are grave problems 
pressing upon this people now; social, economic, moral, 
political, religious, educational; and the tongues of the 
leaders are confused and their voices contradictory, even as 
were those at the building of the tower of Babel. Unless they 
may see more clearly and their voices become more harmo- 
nious the people must cease to build and be scattered and 
confused, and this generation pass with its work undone, 
its enemies triumphant. Give us leaders, they cry, who can 
show us what to do with the drink devil, the race problem, 
industrial discords; how to reconcile labor and capital, con- 
flicting creeds and contending factions; how to chain vice, 
abolish poverty, alleviate suffering, and how to realize the 
poet's dream: 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 
The faithless coldness of the times, 



Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old. 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
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Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 



Such leaders must be both born and made. It is your high 
mission to discover and to make them. One born to lead his 
fellows will lead all the more surely and safely if his light 
be enkindled at the altar fires in the temple of learning. And 
these voices beseeching you for leaders say: "Make them 
large. We want no small men, narrow, partisan, sectional, 
bigoted. Give us men of large mold, great men in heart, in 
brain and hand. Men who will make the gate no narrower, 
the way no straighter, the path no rougher which leads to life 
than He did who was the Way, the Truth and the Life." They 
say, moreover : "We want no half-way leadership. We want 
not those who shall lead us a little way and leave us in the 
hour of greatest need ; who can guide us safely through the 
devious tangled ways of this short life, and when we stand on 
the bleak shores of the dim, vast sea of the life to come shall 
say, ^We know not the way there, we can guide you no 
farther.' " We like not to part from our leaders ; when we 
sail the dark ocean and reach the home port, we want them 
with us still. Time was when men were considered wjse and 
great who had gained wealth, or fame, or great skill, or power, 
or any form of merely material success. But that time is 
past. Louder and clearer sounds that immortal voice which 
asked this question : "What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose himself or be cast away?" No, 
the leaders of the people must no longer shock their moral 
sense and violate their moral code. It is the voice of the 
people ; the hand is writing on the wall. 

At last must be heard the voices of the future ; voices now 
lisping prayers at mother's knee; voices as yet unheard 
except by prophets and dreamers. The coming men and 
women, as this old College renews its life and turns its face 
full to the rising sun, greet it with glad acclaim as that 
agency which shall do much to make possible to them a 
greater, abundant life, and grander achievement than either 
the past or the present can show. 
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So to you to-day, swelling up in one grand harmony, 
audible to him whose spirit is attent, come these voices of the 
past, the present, the future, full of gratitude, confidence, 
hope, promise, and they bid you God-speed, and wish for you 
abundant growth, prosperity and usefulness for a hundred 
years to come. 



Response. 

By Harrison Randolph^ 
President of the College of Charleston. 

Mr. President: Upon your invitation, it is my privilege, 
as the head of the oldest college in South Carolina, to respond 
for the colleges of this State to your welcome, and to bring 
their earnest congratulations upon this interesting occasion. 

The colleges of the State congratulate the South Carolina 
College upon her hundred years of striking achievement. 
In these hundred years have been periods of widely differing 
fortune. She has shared alike the ascendency and the deso- 
lation of the sovereign State for whose higher educational 
activity she directly stands. For South Carolina, the dom- 
inant factor in our national politics, the College played 
an important part as a training school, in many ways unique, 
for the men who grasped for their State a position of primacy 
and held it through a generation. With South Carolina 
prostrate, the College drained to its depths the bitter cup 
of negro and alien domination. In the rehabilitation and 
increasing welfare of our commonwealth she has again, in 
the face of diflSculties she should not have expected, per- 
formed the work which is her own with a dignified serenity 
and an unswerving steadiness of purpose. 

The colleges of the State recognize that in certain depart- 
ments the South Carolina College has been a leader among 
the colleges of America. In the early twenties, geology was 
taught at no other institution in America except Yale. The 
first serious proposal in the United States for the establish- 
ment of a professorship in political economy was by the 
Trustees of the South Carolina College, and we believe it 
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to have been the first college in America to introduce into 
its curriculum regular work in this subject. Southern life 
demanded a knowledge of politics and the basis of govern- 
ment, and the South Carolina College saw this need and 
provided for it. The colleges of the State acknowledge the 
prestige which belongs to such accomplishment. 

The colleges of South Carolina share the pride and satis- 
faction in the famous teachers of the South Carolina Col- 
lege whose work has helped to give character to the educa- 
tional history of this State. They remember with pride 
the scholarly Cooper, of whom Jeflferson wrote, "He is 
acknowledged to be the greatest man in America in the 
powers of his mind and in acquired information." There is 
for them satisfaction in the fact that Francis Lieber, one of 
the greatest publicists of the world, wrote the works upon 
which his fame rests while professor in the South Carolina 
College. They proudly recall as part of a common academic 
heritage the names of Preston, of Thornwell, of Barnwell, 
Venable, and the LeContes. 

The colleges of the State appreciate the value of the South 
Carolina College as a powerful agency for good to the State 
and its people throughout its honored history. They remem- 
ber its incomparable work in its early days as a unifying 
influence for the sections of South Carolina — a work which 
all the colleges of the State do now assist in. They look 
back with pride upon its leading part in the days of Nullifi- 
cation. They remember with tenderness that body of young 
students in 1861 who turned their brave, boyish faces from 
the student's task to the tragic lessons of the soldier. They 
congratulate the College upon the graduates who have gone 
forth from its halls year after year, a body of men highly 
trained and instinct with the spirit of a fine college tradi- 
tion. They have felt the infiuence of this tradition in their 
own endeavors, and they congratulate the South Carolina 
College that the highest gift of the South to college training 
in America — the honor system — ^had its early beginnings 
here. 

And to their congratulations and the sincere expression 
of their veneration I can add, I feel sure, that it is the earnest 
T\dsh of all the colleges of South Carolina that this noble 
State foundation shall continue through the centuries a vital 
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force for good in this commonwealth, with ideals and pur- 
poses as lofty as those which have animated her past, but 
with material powers for their attainment which shall in- 
crease and multiply with the years. 



Response. 

By James Woodrow, 
Former President of South Carolina College. 

President Sloan : I regret, very greatly regret, that I can- 
not attempt to answer in a proper and becoming way your 
invitation for want of physical strength. I am totally unable 
to attempt a suitable response. But I could not resist the 
temptation, this strong desire, once more to meet face to face 
yourself and my other colleagues of former days and the 
numbers of pupils whom I strove to lead to higher and higher 
plains of light. 

I wish also to say publicly what I have so often and so 
long felt — ^that my gratification is intense that I can, at the 
end of the first century of the South Carolina College and 
the beginning of the second, find its destinies presided over 
by so worthy a president as yourself. 

I desire also to express the most earnest hope that, glorious 
as the past has been, the present is just the beginning of the 
good times coming, of the glorious times for which we have 
so long looked and labored. 



Class Reunions. 

Class of 1855. 

The following members of the Class of 1855, viz. : Captain 
John C. Foster, Lancaster, S. C. ; Dr. B. W. Taylor, Colum- 
bia, S. C, and Major B. F. Whitner, Anderson, S. C, who 
attended the Centennial, got together and talked over old 
times. 

The class was the largest ever graduated from the College, 
there being sixty-six who received diplomas. It was found 
that twenty-seven of the class are dead, seven or eight of 
whom were killed in battle in the War Between the States. 
Twelve are known to be living, and of the remainder no 
definite information could be ascertained. 

Class of 1862. 

A reunion of the Class of 1862 of the South Carolina Col- 
lege was held during Centennial week of the South Carolina 
College, at the Carolina National Bank. 

There were present at said meeting the following alumni, 
namely: R. DeTreville Lawrence, C. E. Smith, Thomas J. 
Moore, R. F. Fleming, Iredell Jones, Washington A. Clark, 
W. S. Monteith, and John C. Haskell. 

On motion, Mr. R. DeTreville Lawrence was requested to 
act as chairman of the meeting and Mr. Monteith as secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Clark presented to the meeting a catalogue of the 
South Carolina College for the year 1861, which was the 
Junior year of the said class, and also a complete roll of the 
class, including not only members of the Junior year, but of 
all those who had been members of the class during the Soph- 
omore year. 

This roll was called and it was ascertained that the fol- 
lowing members were still living, namely: 
' Stephen E. Barnwell, Charleston, S. C. 

John Bausket, Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

J. Wallace Brumby, Athens, Ga. 
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Milton A. Carlisle, Newberry, S. C. 

John B. Elliott, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Kobert F. Fleming, Scotch Cross, Greenwood, S. C. 

Washington A. Clark, Columbia, S. C. 

John C. Haskell, Columbia, S. C. 

Iredell Jones, Bock Hill, S. C. 

B. DeTreville Lawrence, Marietta, Ga. 
J. Gregg McCall, Darlington, S. C. 
James McCarley, Laurens, S. C. 
Bartlett F. Massey, Arredonda, Fla. 
Thomas J. Moore, Moore, S. C. 

W. S. Monteith, Columbia, S. C. 
Cato A. Seabrook, Enterprise, S. C. 

C. E. Smith, Glenn Springs, S. C. 
John H. Townsend, Anderson, S. C. 

Upon motion, the Survivors' Association of the Class of 
1862 was then organized by the election of the following 
officers, namely: W. A. Clai*, President; John C. Haskell, 
Vice-President ; W. S. Monteith, Secretary and Treasurer. 

A committee of three, consisting of the following named 
alumni, namely: Iredell Jones, B. F. Fleming, and Thomas 
J. Moore, was appointed as a Committee on Memorials, and 
requested to prepare, so far as the information can be ob- 
tained, memorials of all the deceased members of the class 
and submit the same at the next meeting. 

The Association then engaged in a historical discussion 
of the class since leaving college in November, 1861, and 
many interesting reminiscences of the war experiences were- 
recalled. 

Upon motion, it was resolved that the Association would 
hold it's next meeting in the city of Columbia at the call of 
the President. 

There being no further business before the class they ad- 
journed to meet at the residence of Mr. W. A. Clark at 6 
p. m. for dinner. 

Class of 1887. 

Monday afternoon, at half-past five o'clock, the Class of 
1887 met at the home of Prof. A. C. Moore on the College 
campus. 

Many members greeted each other for the first time since 
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their separation nearly eighteen years before. Greetings 
over, each man was requested to give an account of himself 
since leaving College. This proved deeply interesting to all. 

The rolls of the class for each year from 1883, the date of 
entrance, to 1887 were called, and the following members 
were found to be present : 

H. L. Scarborough, Sumter, S. C. 

G. W. Davis, Columbia, S. C. 

R. E. James, Darlington, S. C. 

D. M. Blanding, Sumter, S. C. 

W. D. Douglass, Winnsboro, S. C. 

H. P. Green, Columbia, S. C. 

J. A. McCullough, Greenville, S. C. 

J. H. McLure, Petersburg, Va. 

A. C. Moore, Columbia, S. C. 

M. H. Moore, Columbia, S. C. 

Henry Mullins, Marion, S. C. 

R. H. Pearce, Claussen, S. C. 

P. A. Willcox, Florence, S. C. 

Robert Wilson, Jr., Charleston, S. C. 

During the calling of the rolls all the information possible 
was ascertained concerning the absent members. 

One of the most interesting incidents of the meeting was 
the exhibition by J. H. McLure of a cane upon which each 
of the graduates had carved his name in 1887. The value 
of this cane will increase with the passing years. 

The meeting was reluctantly adjourned, in order that the 
members might attend the joint celebration of the Literary 
Societies. 

Class of 1889. 

Probably one of the pleasantest features of the South Caro- 
lina College Centennial celebration was the reunion of the 
different classes that had passed from the walls of the old 
buildings to enter the battle of life. Four years of compan- 
ionship naturally makes many close ties, and it creates an 
interest in each other that will last throughout all the years 
to come. For this reason the greatest pleasure was derived 
from the class reunions, where among college mates of former 
days life's experiences were recounted, successes or defeats 
were talked over, and anticipations for the future were seen 
through a misty but roseate horoscope. 

6 C. C. OP 8. c. c. 
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Among the members of the Class of '89 there has always 
been a close communion; most of its members have kept in 
close touch with each other, and when the call went forth to 
come and give greeting to those whose paths had led them 
away from the sight of their Alma Mater, it was answered 
with alacrity by twenty-two members of the class. It was 
the proud privilege of the Columbia members of the class, 
Messrs. W. A. Edwards, Robert T. McDowell, E. J. Watson, 
A. Earle Boozer, W. T. Aycock, and August Kohn, to act as 
hosts on that occasion, and the effort was to make the recep- 
tion and dinner to their comrades one that would be a charm- 
ing memory of the delights of the Centennial. 

Mr. August Kohn's home, on Gervais street, was thrown 
open in honor of the guests. Receiving in the charming 
library were the hosts, and Mesdames Watson, McDowell, 
Kohn and Edwards. A warm handclasp was given each old 
classmate, and personal reminiscences were indulged in. 

Governor D. C. Heyward, of the Board of Trustees of the 
South Carolina College; Mr. E. G. Seibels, President of the 
Alumni, and Professors Sloan, Flinn, Joynes, and Burney, 
were among those who brought charm and dignity to the 
reunion. The representatives of the faculty who were present 
were connected with the College while the Class of '89 at- 
tended the historic institution. 

After greetings were exchanged the call to dinner was 
sounded. The folding doors between the parlor and dining- 
room were thrown open, and the snowy-clad table stretched 
through the two rooms, with ample space for all. 

The table decorations were exquisite, and carried out the 
class colors: purple and crimson. From the chandelier to 
the four corners of the table were gracefully draped ribbons 
of those colors, while suspended over the table were clusters 
of crimson carnations, and purple violets, while on the four 
corners rose long-stemmed carnations out of crystal vases. 
Each "place card" was surmounted with purple ribbon, and 
a carnation for a boutonniere. The menu card was intended 
as a souvenir of the occasion, and many were the merry quips 
and jests it occasioned as, upon opening it, a photographic 
copy of the class picture was brought to view. Each familiar 
face brought back recollections of those earlier days, and 
many were the exclamations of surprise at the changes time 
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had wrought in the features of many present. The complete 
list of the class was provided, and the occupation of each, 
as far as known, was given, and in that way information 
was gained as to the whereabouts of even the absent ones. 
A wreath of black surrounded the pictures of the three mates 
whose life sands had run their courses, and who had ap- 
peared before the Throne above, but of whom the memory still 
lingers in the hearts of those left here to do them honor. The 
deceased members of the class are: Messrs. Isaac Hayne, 
R. Beverly Mason and W. A. Wilkinson. 

The following are the members of the Class of '89 : 

*W. T. Aycock, Columbia, S. C, Attorney at Law. 

*W. A. Barber, New York, 5 Nassau street. Attorney at 
Law. 

*A. Earle Boozer, Columbia, S. C, Physician. 

W. W. Bradley, Savannah, Ga., Manager Singer Company. 

*H. A. Brunson, Magnolia, S. C, School Superintendent. 

H. S. Donaldson, Georgetown, S. C., Planter. 

*W. A. Edwards, Columbia, S. C, Architect. 

*J. R. Fairey, Fort Motte, S. C, Planter. ' 

*M. W. Glover, Atlanta, Ga., Auditor A. & W. P. R. R. 

J. H. Green, Atlanta, Ga., Attorney at Law. 

St. Julian Grimke, Charleston, S. C, Attorney at Law. 

•August Kohn, Columbia, S. C, Manager Columbia 
Bureau The News and Courier. 

*Sol Kohn, Orangeburg, S. C, Merchant. 

*Edwin R. Lucas, Walhalla, S. C, President Walhalla 
Cotton Mill. 

*R. H. McDowell, Columbia, S. C, Insurance. 

Sam McGowan, Washington, D. C, Assistant Paymaster- 
General, United States Navy. 

*A. F. McKissick, Greenwood, S. C, President Grendel 
Cotton Mill. 

Bush McLaughlin, Hagood, S. C, Physician. 

C. O. Martindale, Tuscaloosa, Ala., Clergyman. 

George H. Moflfett, Charleston, S. C, Attorney at Law. 

*M. D. Murray, Pinewood, S. C., Physician. 

F. F. Simpson, Pittsburg, Physician. 

*E. J. Watson, Columbia, S. C, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Immigration. 

John L. Wiggins, Holly Hill, S. C, School Superintendent. 

T. G. Wilkinson, Blackshear, Ga., School Superintendent. 
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*L. A. Wittkowsky, Camden, S. C, Attorney at Law and 
Master. 

C. E. Wright, Civil Engineer, San Antonio, Texas. 

Those marked with an asterisk were present from the Class 
of '89. Mr. Joel J. Padgett, who was in the class, was also 
present. 

A charming feature of the beautiful dinner was the pres- 
entation by the Hon. William A. Barber to each member 
of his class present of a souvenir pin, in garnet and black, 
inscribed with the letters " '89." 

The Artillery Band, from SuUivans Island, discoursed 
beautiful music throughout the dinner, and after the health 
of each one absent and present was drunk in a bumper of 
sparkling wine, the class dispersed with happy thoughts of 
the past and the hopes of many other meetings in the near 
future. 

The menu was as follows : 

Menu. 
Oyster Cocktail. Crackers. 

Bouillon. 
Salted Almonds. Celery. 

Deviled Crabs, Tartar Sauce. 

Prime Ribs of Beef, with Mushrooms. 

Carolina Rice. Sugar Peas. 

Sweet Pickles. Olives. 

Roman Punch. 

Wild Duck a la Georgetown, Currant Jelly. 

Mashed Potatoes. Asparagus Tips. 

Waldorf Salad. Beaten Biscuits. 

Champagne. 

Fruit Jelly, Whipped Cream. 

Plum Cakes. Chocolate Cakes. 

Nuts and Raisins. 

Coffee. 

Cheese. Crackers. 

Class of 1895. 

The Class of 1895 held its decennial celebration at the 
Centennial. This class entered in 1891 with twenty-five 
Freshmen, just after the change from university to college, 
and at the beginning of the administration of President 
James Woodrow. The smallness of the class (and it grew 
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smaller rapidly) was an advantage, for each member's 
progress was carefully watched by the professors. Finally, 
six men were graduated in 1895, here named alphabetically : 

William Gordon Belser, now of the law firm of Melton & 
Belser, Columbia. 

Melton Clark, now pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Florence. 

Richard Smallwood DesPortes, now with the Carolina 
National Bank, Columbia. 

Luther Marion Haselden, until his death last year, a prom- 
inent lawyer and farmer of Marion. 

Reginald McCreery Rawls, now a distinguished physician 
and surgeon in New York City. 

Herman Louis Spahr, now of the faculty of the South 
Carolina College. 

The Rev. Melton Clark was absent on account of sickness 
in his family, but Messrs. Belser, DesPortes, Rawls, and 
Spahr met informally and talked over the old times and the 
new. It was found, strangely enough, that the lawyer, the 
doctor, and the banker were still single, while the preacher 
and the teacher had married. After many pleasant remin- 
iscences and good wishes for the future, they adjourned to 
attend the joint celebration of the Literary Societies. 

Class op 1904. 

Although the most recently graduated class, the boys of 
1904 were not lacking in enthusiasm. Perhaps this 
was the most complete reunion of all, for the members were 
not so widely scattered as is the case with older graduates. 
And again, the roll is still intact and all are in the land of the 
living. So, with light hearts and the determination of making 
the occasion a memorable one, the class went to a local res- 
taurant, where an elaborate supper had been prepared. Once 
again was the class gathered together, and many were the 
memories recalled, which, although fresh, yet for that very 
reason are dear to the hearts of those present. None were 
able to recount their successes in life, nor their achievements 
in the world, but all were able to report a creditable start in 
the various fields. The "Carolina spirit" characterized the 
meeting throughout, and the alumni can expect '04 to do 
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her share in the work of the College. The reunion was well 
attended, there being only five absent from a class of twenty. 
Those present were: J. E. Belser, L. H. Browning, F. L. 
Dusenbury, G. P. Edmunds, C. G. Gunter, M. P. Howell, H. 
P. Johnson, H. H. Lumpkin, T. W. Malloy, J. D. Mayfield, 
E. S. Oliver, J. T. Rhett, J. S. Spigener, J. L. Wilds, R. H. 
Wilds. 




Centennial Celebration 

Of the Clariosophic and Euphradian Literary Societies. 

Presiding Officers 

Ralph K. Foster, '05 
President of the Euphradian Society 

D. TiLLAR I'Anson, '05 
President of the Clariosophic Society 

Chief Marshals 

J. Roy Fant, '06 
Euphradian Society 

Eugene H. Blake, '06 
Clariosophic Society 

Assistant Marshals 

Euphradian 

J. Bratton Davis, '08 

John S. Reynolds, Jr., '07 

J. H. Rogers, '07 

Clariosophic 

H. McGowAN Holmes, '07 

J. S. Harris, '07 

P. B. IRBY, '08 

Program. 

Music. 

Address of Welcome . . . President of the Clariosophic Society 

Centennial Oration : Clariosophic Society 

Hon. William A. Barber, '89 

Music. 
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Centennial Oration : Euphradian Society 

Hon. Joshua Hilary Hudson, '52 

Music. 

Unveiling Portrait of Professor R. Means Davis 

James Rion McKissick, '05, Euphradian Society 
Dismissal President of the Euphradian Society 



Address of Welcome. 

By D. Tillae I'Anson, '05, 
President of the Clariosophic Society. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : On this, the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the Centennial of the South Carolina College, 
in behalf of the Euphradian and Clariosophic Literary 
Societies, I bid you a hearty and a cordial welcome to-night. 

In extending you this welcome it is needless for me to give 
an outline of the vast work accomplished by these two 
forensic bodies in the past one hundred years. Such work 
can best be understood by a knowledge of the sons who have 
gone forth from their doors, for only by their fruits can ye 
know them. 

When we think of the men who have gone forth from the 
classic walls of these two literary societies, and whose spirits 
perhaps now hover around iis, of men whose names have 
resounded from the snow-capped peaks of northern Maine to 
the flower-kissed fens of southern Florida, from where the 
Atlantic rolls its turbid waters on the east to where the 
Pacific caresses the peaceful shores of the west, of men whose 
genius cannot be surpassed by any, even from the shores 
of the frozen Baltic to the bright plains of immortal Italy, 
we realize that the future of these two bodies is indeed 
radiant with the diadems of hope. Such sons were men — 
men who, with minds gifted beyond ordinary nature, were 
inspired by its universal Author for the advancement and 
dignity of this commonwealth; and though divided by time 
and oft by clashing opinions, yet joined, as it were, in one 
sublime chorus to uplift all that pertained to South Carolina, 
and who laid upon the holy altars of their love for the State 
the never-fading offerings of their immortal wisdom. 
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Besplendent in their past, confident of their present, and 
with the brightest anticipations for the future, the two 
societies stand to-night as majestic sentinels on guard, 
keeping vigil for future glory. And could but the coming 
of the University of South Carolina in name, as our State 
institution now is in fact, be hastened, the two societies would 
spring forth as radiant as a rose and rejoicing as a strong 
man to run a race. 

To listen to a summary of the great men the Clariosophic 
and Euphradian Societies have produced would possibly 
be to you a tedious task. One of these, however, a representa- 
tive of the younger generation of Clariosophics, I shall 
mention, since he is with us to-night. And I do not feel that 
I exaggerate when I say that of all the distinguished living 
alumni of the Clariosophic Society, perhaps none have been 
so preeminently successful as this alumnus to whom I refer. 
Being elected, like James L. Petigru, Attorney-General of 
the State of South Carolina at the age of twenty-five, he 
now ranks as one of the leading lawyers and business men 
of the land, with offices in the metropolis of this continent ; 
and I may add that while fifty years ago James L. Petigru 
was selected to deliver the principal address of the Semi- 
centennial of the College, to-night this alumnus delivers the 
address for the Clariosophic Society at her Centennial. 

It is, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, with the greatest 
pleasure that I present to you the Honorable William A. 
Barber, formerly of this State, now of New York City, who 
will address you as a representative of the Clariosophic 
Society. 



Centennial Oration: Clariosophic Society. 
By Hon. William A. Barber^ '89. 

I cannot proceed without first expressing to my fellow 
members of the Clariosophic Society my keen appreciation of 
the invitation which calls me from the busy scenes of profes- 
sional life in a distant city to participate in these pleasant 
exercises. 
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To those bearing close relation to the South Carolina Col- 
lege, whether as Trustees, members of the Faculty, students 
or alumni, this celebration is of peculiar interest. To the 
Trustees, it is an inspiring reminder that they are the suc- 
cessors in trust of John Drayton, Charles C. Pinckney, Henry 
W. DeSaussure, the first Wade Hampton and their asso- 
ciates on the Board under whose direction the College was 
opened. Upon members of the Faculty, it must impress an 
ennobling sense of the responsibility of those who sit in the 
places of Jonathan Maxcy and Enoch Hanford. To her 
foster sons, it brings memories of tender associations in the 
days of our youth, and we gladly gather on her Centennial 
birthday to lay garlands of affection in the lap of our Alma 
Mater. 

But the occasion has a broader and more general signi- 
ficance. It commemorates the laying of the cornerstone in a 
system of intelligent public instruction through which the 
State became a power for the upbuilding of her people. 

ORIGIN AND POUNDING OF THE COLLEGE. 

Boiling back the curtain of history a little more than a cen- 
tury, we see South Carolina divided into two distinct 
sections, socially and politically antagonistic. 

In the lower country, the English along the seacoast, the 
French Protestants on the Santee, the German Protestants 
on the Edisto, the Irish in Williamsburg and the Swiss on 
the Savannah had in three generations been molded into 
one people, united in purpose and harmonious in sympathy. 
Their planters had become wealthy; their merchants were 
prosperous; their homes were refined and their children 
were educated. Many of their sons had graduated from the 
leading universities of Europe and the colleges of the North. 

The upper country, now the pride of the State, boasted 
no such attainments. While lower Carolina was enjoying 
its first century of civilization, the wood-clad hills and fertile 
valleys of the upper country remained the habitation and 
hunting ground of the Cherokees and Catawbas. Save for 
a few hunters, trappers and Indian traders, settlement of 
the region north of Columbia did not begin until about 1750. 
But in the years immediately following, the influx of settlers 
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was great and population rapidly increased. From the 
southward a colony of Huguenots moved into the western 
section, while into all upper Carolina poured trains of immi- 
grants, chiefly Scotch-Irish, but including some Quakers and 
Germans, moving from the North. Each brought fixed social, 
political and religious views, disagreeing among themselves, 
and all hostile to the views of the people in the lower section. 

To assimilate all these different and differing elements 
into a homogeneous citizenship was the most serious problem 
of that day. Sagacious statesmen saw that not only the 
progress, but the very safety of the State, depended upon 
educating and unifying the people. The first effort in this 
direction was the establishment in 1785 of three colleges, 
one at Charleston, one at Cambridge, and one at Winnsboro. 
Of these, the first two signally failed and the progress made 
by the third scarcely justified its existence. But the result 
proved the futility of several separate institutions and sug- 
gested the necessity of one central college, to be controlled 
and supported by the State, where young men from every 
section and of every creed should be taught to lay their 
prejudices on the altar of patriotism and drown their differ- 
ences in a fount of common knowledge. 

In 1801, Governor John Drayton urged upon the Legisla- 
ture the establishment of such a college at Columbia. 
Chancellor DeSaussure, then a member of the House, intro- 
duced the bill, which, though it met with strong opposition, 
was passed on December 19, 1801. In February of the fol- 
lowing year, the Board of Trustees organized and began 
their work. Impressed with the importance of their task, 
they gave earnest thought and constant attention to it. By 
successive steps a site was selected, suitable buildings were 
constructed, a working organization was planned, a cur- 
riculum was arranged, and on January 10, 1805, one hundred 
years tomorrow, the South Carolina College opened her 
doors, over which was inscribed that comprehensive and 
prophetic motto, ^^Emollit mores nee sinit esse feros/^ 

The hope of her founders was to be speedily realized. 
Students from every section carried home and spread the 
seeds of patriotic impulse from which the State reaped 
a rich harvest. Educated intelligence asserted itself. 
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Contention ceased. Dissention disappeared. Sectionalism 
subsided. The people were united and the State prospered. 

In his famous letter to Governor Manning in 1853, Dr. 
Thornwell said: "Those who have walked together in the 
same paths of science and taken sweet counsel in the same 
halls of learning, who went arm in arm in that hallowed 
season of life when the foundations of all excellence are laid ; 
who have wept with the same sorrows or laughed with the 
same joys ; who have been fired with the same ambition and 
lured with the same hopes and grieved with the same disap- 
pointments — these are not the men in future years to stir 
up animosity or foment intestine feuds. Would you make 
any commonwealth a unit? Educate its sons together. This 
is the secret of the harmony which so remarkably character- 
ized our State. It was not the influence of a single mind, 
great as that mind was; it was no tame submission to 
authoritative dictation. It was the community of thought, 
feeling and character achieved by a common education within 
these walls. Here it was that heart was knit to heart, mind 
to mind, and that a common character was formed." 

Time permits no more than passing mention of that great 
man into whose hands was first committed the nursing of 
the infant institution. Nothing contributed more to the 
early success of the College than the confidence which the 
reputation and character of Dr. Jonathan Maxcy inspired. 
He came with broad executive experience added to his 
native genius and profound learning. At the age of twenty- 
four years, he had been elected President of Brown Uni- 
versity, his alma mater, and ten years later became President 
of Union College, which position he held at the time he was 
called to South Carolina. 

"Wise in his prime, he waited not for noon, 
Convinced that mortal never lived too soon." 

Dr. LaBorde has said of him, "In his mind were to be 
found in harmonious adjustment all the elements to con- 
stitute the man of taste, the poet, the scholar, the philosopher 
and the orator." In token of the esteem in which Dr. Maxcy 
was held by students of the College who knew him, stands 
the monument to his memory, erected in the middle of the 
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campus by the Society for which I have the honor to speak 
this evening. 

LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

Since the days of the Lyceum at Athens, wherein Aristotle 
taught his peripatetic philosophy, all systems or great insti- 
tutions of learning have included associations for promoting 
free interchange of thought and unfettered exercise of intel- 
lectual powers. Following the example of the universities 
of Europe and earlier established colleges in this country, 
the first students of the South Carolina College organized 
such an association under the name, "Philomathic Literary 
Society." Of this organization there is no complete record. 
The historian of the College says, "this was suflScient for all 
the wants of the infant institution, but as the number of 
students increased, the policy of dividing it into two became 
apparent and, accordingly, in February, 1806, the Clario- 
sophic and the Euphradian Societies were organized." 

The manner of their separation is an interesting incident 
in college history. In the Philomathic Society were two 
brothers, James and Joseph Lowry, of Chester, who were 
selected by their associates to be leaders in the scheme of 
division. All the students assembled on the campus, where 
the Lowry brothers "threw heads and tails for first choice" 
and by alternate selection made up the rolls of the Clario- 
sophic and Euphradian Societies. The fraternal spirit of 
that parting, unbroken by years of generous rivalry, to-night 
marks their joint Centennial jubilee. 

Mr. President: If I were asked what feature of college 
life I consider of paramount importance to the average 
student, I should unhesitatingly reply, active membership 
in a well-conducted literary society. In the classroom, he 
may learn the truths of history, the dogmas of philosophy, 
the theories of science, the principles of mathematics and 
the etymology of languages. In the library, he may open a 
storehouse of literature and a treasury of art. In the 
laboratory, he may unfold nature's secrets and learn the 
laws of their combination. In the gymnasium, he may de- 
velop a vigorous body, the necessary concomitant of a strong 
mind. But in the literary society he finds a great arena for 
mental athletics, where the training of all departments is 
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subjected to the strain of impartial test. There the student 
first learns to measure his fellow man and comes the better 
to know himself. There his genius is fired by the fiame of 
honorable competition and he realizes that "mere possession 
of scientific truth is for its own sake valueless ; and education 
is only education inasmuch as it at once determines and 
enables the student to educate himself.'' 

"Man, who man would be, 
Must rule the empire of himself — in it 
Must be supreme, establishing his throne 
Of vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself alone." 

GROWTH OF THE COLLEGE. 

The combined history of the Clariosophic and Euphradian 
Societies in large measure constitutes the history of the 
College. It is divided by stirring events into three periods. 

During the first period, covering an uninterrupted span 
of nearly threescore years, the administrations of Presidents 
Maxcy, Barnwell, Preston and Thornwell gave growth, 
strength and stability to the College. Barnwell, Preston, 
Thornwell ! What a succession of great names ! Barnwell — 
"himself a statesman — the comrade of senators, the coun- 
selor of Presidents, and the trusted friend of heroes. To the 
State his counsel was the voice of wisdom. To his pupils 
his praise was honor, his approbation was strength, his 
sympathy was life and hope." Preston — the popular idol, 
the powerful orator, the profound scholar. It was of him 
that Bishop Elliott said: "My tongue cannot express the 
charm which has always hung around the name of Preston, 
the charm to the young, the charm to the people, the charm 
to admiring senates. It demands his own felicitous language. 
None but the swan can sing his own dying note." Thorn- 
well — the eloquent divine, the eminent theologian, the 
exemplary teacher. His deep religious conviction, warm and 
earnest nature, magnetism of speech and great learning 
made him a leader in the Church, his influence a power for 
good in the world and his life a benediction to the College. 
Monuments of stone and marble may decay, and tablets of 
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bronze and brass may perish, but neither the forces of nature 
nor any act of man can destroy such a great example of public 
and private virtue. 

From forty-five students at the beginning of 1806, the 
attendance increased until the enrolment under Mr. Preston 
exceeded two hundred. But the course was not all clear. 
The administration of Dr. Cooper, the second President, 
was a rock of danger, threatening wreck to the institution. 
Despite his almost entrancing personality, wonderful intel- 
lectual attainments, unstained moral character and unques- 
tioned patriotism, the people feared his theories and shrank 
from his irreligious teachings. Patronage was withdrawn 
from the College until the number of students was reduced 
to twenty. For a time the very life of the institution was 
in danger. But Dr. Cooper retired, and, under the wise 
administration of his successors, confidence was restored 
and threatened ruin averted. A career of progress was 
resumed, to be interrupted only by the dark shadow of war, 
when in response to their country's call, professors and 
students deserted the classroom for the tented field. All 
exercises were stopped and for four years the college build- 
ings were converted into a hospital for sick, wounded and 
dying soldiers. 

RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD. 

With the ending of that struggle, the State, though im- 
poverished by the devastating hand of war, hastened to 
give of what remained, sufficient to reopen the College. A 
bill "to establish the University of South Carolina" was 
introduced by the late Hon. Charles H. Simonton, then a 
member of the Legislature, and passed December 19, 1865. 
Mr. Barnwell was again elected President, and under his 
wise and conservative management the University continued 
even in those turbulent times until 1873. When we recall 
that during a part of this time the Radical Legislature was 
convened on the campus, the House sitting in the chapel 
and the Senate in the library, using the furniture from 
the society halls, we can better understand the extreme diffi- 
culty under which the College labored. Both literary 
societies were open throughout this period. The Clariosophic 
Society added to her roll the names of one hundred and 
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eleven men, many of whom now hold positions of promi- 
nence and distinction. The roll of the Euphradian Society 
for the same period contains names equally honorable and 
important. 

Fellow Clariosophics, the record of our Society from 1873 
to 1882 is written in two words, "Rolls lost." Need I say 
in this presence, that these words stand for the vandalism 
of the scalawag and carpetbagger? May we not turn without 
comment from the dusk of that desecration to witness the 
dawn of a brighter day? 

LAST reorganization. 

When, by the force of combined intelligence, the State had 
been rescued from the ruin of alien misrule, and Carolina's 
"grand old man,'' Wade Hampton, sat in the Executive 
Chair, attention was again directed to higher education. 

In 1880 the College was reopened as the "College of Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Arts," under which name it was 
conducted for two years. In 1882 an additional appropria- 
tion was made and the College reestablished on old lines. 
Dr. McBryde was chosen President, and with him as members 
of the faculty were Professors Woodrow, Patton, Joynes, 
Burney, Sloan, Alexander and Davis. 

What memories spring from the association of these 
names! They were all my revered masters, and I cannot 
pass them without an expression of grateful remembrance. 
One now presides over a splendid institution in a sister 
State. Two have retired from the active labors of life, carry- 
ing with them into their declining years the affectionate 
regard of every man who sat at their feet. Three, yet in full 
vigor and strength, continue, after more than twenty years, 
to serve the College and State with marked ability. Two — 
William J. Alexander and R. Means Davis — ^have been called 
to the Great Beyond. Who of those who entered his class- 
room can fail to remember Dr. Alexander as a deep-thinking 
philosopher who tested truth in the crucible of reason, and a 
scholar to whom logic was law? The last. Professor Davis, 
left us but as yesterday. His name will be written in the 
annals of the College as an accomplished historian and a 
learned economist. To his students he was all that and more. 
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He was our genial^ kind, warm-hearted friend, ready to 
advise, reluctant to censure, and always willing to assist us. 
Such was the faculty with which the College began its third 
period. 

Events during the administrations of Presidents McBryde, 
Woodrow, Woodward and Sloan are too recent to demand 
or even justify recital at this time. Nor is it appropriate to 
discuss the success already attained in business and profes- 
sional pursuits by men so lately graduated. But I owe it 
to my cotemporaries to say that we of the younger alumni 
yield naught to our older brethren either in admiration for 
our preceptors or esteem for our associates. It is for the 
historian to say what names connected with the present 
period shall in the future be coupled with those of earlier 
days whom we delight to honor and whom "the world will 
not let die." 

SOME PROMINENT ALUMNI. 

In looking back over some names which adorn the college 
roll, I make no apology to either Society for not distin- 
guishing between Euphradian and Clariosophic. Their 
achievements are a joint heritage of both Societies. Their 
lives are like petals from the same flower, lines from the 
same poem. Everywhere we see them together — ^in the coun- 
cils of the nation, in public offices of the State, on the bench, 
at the bar, in the pulpit, at the bedside, in the classroom, and 
on the battlefield. 

Of those prominent in national affairs, the names of 
William Harper, George McDuffie, Hugh S. Legare, William 
C. Preston, Franklin H. Elmore, James H. Hammond, and 
Louis T. Wigfall attract attention. 

In the Executive Chamber of the State sat Richard I. Man- 
ning, William H. Gist, William Aiken, John Peter Rich- 
ardson, Francis W. Pickens, Milledge L. Bonham, John H. 
Means, Thomas B. Jeter, and the immortal Wade Hampton. 

Wearing the judicial ermine with distinction were O'Neall, 
Harper, the two Wardlaws, Carroll, Johnstone, Evans, Dar- 
gan, Earle, Butler, Caldwell, Glover, Huger, and Whitner, 
and at a later day, Moses, Haskell, Simpson, Mclver, 
McGowan, Hudson, Townsend, Melton, Witherspoon, 
Wallace, Fraser, and Gary. 

7— C. C. OF 8. C. C. 
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The Federal Bench in earlier days was graced by Gilchrist 
and Magrath, and later by Charles H. Simonton and William 
H. Brawley. Among this host of distinguished lawyers, the 
names of two men who never held judicial oflSce stand out 
with conspicuous prominence — James L. Petigru, the fore- 
most jurist of them all, and James H. Rion, a worthy 
associate. 

To the Church went William Capers, Basil Manly, James 
H. Thornwell, William Brantley, Stephen Elliott, and 
Whitefoord Smith. 

To medicine and surgery were given men like J. Marion 
Sims, Trezevant, Porcher, Gibbs, Huger, Talley, Wylie, and 
Taylor. 

In the classroom James W. Hudson, James H. Carlisle and 
John M. McBryde challenge our unstinted admiration. 

Names from that roll are conspicuously written in the 
records of five wars. The second Wade Hampton served with 
Jackson at New Orleans. Benjamin Elmore held a com- 
mission in the Florida War. Pierce M. Butler fell at the 
head of the Palmetto Regiment in Mexico. James C. Bonham 
was among the heroes of the Alamo. Eighteen generals were 
furnished to the Confederate service. Their names, Hamp- 
ton, Butler, Gary, Wharton, Bratton, Gregg, Kennedy and 
their comrades, are household words in all Carolina. In the 
recent War with Spain, one of these. General Matthew C. 
Butler, was honored by the President of the United States 
with a commission as Major-General in the United States 
Army. 

These are but a few of the thousands whom the College 
and Societies have helped from the darkness of ignorance into 
the light of knowledge, and sent out into all the walks of 
life, impressed with the responsibilities of good citizenship 
and equipped to discharge its highest duties. 

FUTURE DUTY. 

And now, after the lapse of a hundred years, the State 
rests under no less obligation and necessity to educate her 
youth than when the Legislature said: "The establishment 
of a college in a central part of the State . . . will highly 
promote the instruction, good order and the harmony of 
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the whole community." In this commercial age, when the 
genius of invention has practically annihilated time and 
destroyed distance, opening the whole world as a common 
field of competition, superiority of intelligence and training, 
instead of any natural advantage of location, soil or climate, 
must determine the supremacy of a State. How thoroughly 
South Carolina is awake to this, let the overflowing condition 
of her colleges and the unprecedented enrollment in her 
public schools answer. 

The State is doing her duty. Upon the institutions sup- 
ported by her beneficence rests a reciprocal obligation to put 
high manhood alongside intellectual attainments and give 
to the State men — men of moral courage, public-spirited, and 
possessed of clear, balanced and discriminating judgment 
in regard to public questions. 

This is the perennial task we would set before our Alma 
Mater as we behold her standing on the threshold of her 
second century, panoplied in patriotic traditions, rejoicing 
in a successful present and confidently entering upon a 
glorious future. 

Ralph K. Foster^ '05, President of the Euphradian So- 
ciety, introducing Judge Hudson, said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : It becomes my most rare pleasure 
to present to you the speaker of the evening for the Euphra- 
dian Society, one of our most distinguished alumni, a 
gentleman who, at my hand, needs no introduction. I refer 
to Judge Joshua H. Hudson. 



Centennial Oration: Euphradian Society. 
By Hon. Joshua Hilary Hudson^ '52. 

Fellow Euphradians and Fellow Citizens : In consenting 
to deliver an address on this occasion, as the representative 
of the Euphradian Society of the South Carolina College, I 
fully appreciated the difficulty of the task and its grave 
responsibility. 

It is to all the alumni of the College, and the two societies, 
the most interesting event in their history, and of surpassing 
interest to the people of the State. 






% 
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In no State of the Union has a college, founded by the 
State, unendowed and supported in large part by annual 
appropriation of public funds, been held in higher esteem 
by the people, exerted a greater influence upon the State and 
contributed more to the enlightenment of her citizens, the 
development of her resources, the dissemination of knowl- 
edge and the general upbuilding of the people in education, 
in morals, in politics, in statesmanship and in religion. 

But of the College as a great seat of learning for a cen- 
tury gone by I am not to speak. It is a vast and inspiring 
theme, but has been assigned to those fully able to do justice 
to it and rise to the full measure of its greatness. 

I am here to speak of the Euphradian Society and of its 
grand work as an important factor in college training during 
the past century of its existence. 

It is a subject almost as broad as the history of the College, 
and almost as inspiring. Around its life and work cluster 
in the hearts of its alumni the most hallowed associations, 
the fondest recollections and the liveliest sense of the benefits 
derived from the training in its hall. 

Had I the scholarship of a Legare, the pen of an Irving, 
or the eloquence of a Preston, I might acquit myself to-night 
in a style becoming the occasion. But I was ever of plain, 
blunt speech, and must forego all attempt at sentimental ora- 
tory. What I shall say will be historical and a narrative 
of recollections, reminiscences and impressions. 

To Professor Maximilian LaBorde the people of the State, 
the friends of the College, and especially the alumni, owe a 
debt of gratitude for the valuable history of the College 
which he published. But for his labor in compiling and 
publishing this history, little, very little, would now be known 
of the College, its professors and alumni, boards of visitors 
and boards of trustees. Of all this he has left a full and 
most interesting record, which should be continued down 
to the present time, republished and in the hands of every 
living graduate and the family of every one who is dead, for 
there is no prouder record in the history of the State. 

In that history, in the appendix, I find two pages concern- 
ing the origin of the Euphradian and Clariosophic Societies, 
as follows : 
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societies of the college. 

"The first society formed in the College was called the 
Philomathic. This was suflScient for all the wants of the 
infant institution, but as the number of students increased 
the policy of dividing it into two became apparent, and 
accordingly, in February, 1806, the Clariosophic and Euphra- 
dian Societies were organized. The original Society held its 
meetings in the College Chapel, and for the several years 
after the separation the two continued to assemble at that 
place at different hours on Saturday. Dr. George W. Glenn, 
of Newberry, who was admitted to the College January 14, 
1805, and who is now, I believe, the oldest surviving graduate, 
gives me the following incident: James Lowry and Joseph 
Lowry, brothers, were received into the College January 
17, 1805. They were poor, and their necessities compelled 
them to board in their rooms. One of the brothers was ap- 
pointed bell-ringer and the other librarian. The College 
had just opened and the public eye was steadily directed 
to it, and the heroic efforts of these young men to secure the 
advantages of a liberal education excited the warmest in- 
terest. Colonel Taylor, Judges Trezevant and Grimke and 
others frequently visited them at their rooms, with the view 
of testifying their respect and giving them encouragement, 
and the Judges upon their visits to Columbia often invited 
them to dine with them at Dr. Green's Hotel, their usual 
house of boarding. Nor were they less esteemed by their 
fellow students. Their studious habits and rare virtues com- 
mended them to all, and soon they reached a position of 
commanding influence. 

"They were selected by the students to be the leaders in 
the scheme of dividing the Society, and, to use Dr. Glenn's 
words, Vere made captains.' The students were now as- 
sembled in the campus, and the brothers ^threw up heads 
and tails for the first choice.' In this way the selection was 
made and the roll of the Clariosophic and Euphradian 
Societies determined. This was truly a fraternal parting, 
for there is a tradition that, in every case, brothers attached 
themselves to different societies. The chapel was the com- 
mon place of meeting until the year 1820, when, upon appli- 
cation to the faculty, separate rooms were granted them, 
the Clariosophic Society occupying the large room above the 
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chapel, and the Euphradian Society occupying the large 
rooms on the third floor of the center building of DeSaussure 
College. December 7, 1848, the Euphradian Society moved 
to the hall in the center building of Harper College, on which 
occasion an address was delivered by Dr. Thorn well, and, 
February 10, 1849, the Clariosophic Society took possession 
of its new hall, in the center building of Legare College, 
when an address was delivered by Dr. Henry. These halls are 
beautifully fitted up and are objects of great attraction to 
the public. 

"I have presented this brief account of the two societies 
of the College because, in estimating the facilities which are 
afforded here for a liberal education, they are too important 
to be overlooked. The brotherly spirit in which they orig- 
inated has never been forgotten, and they represent the 
high example of a noble and generous rivalry. There can 
be no doubt that they have accomplished a vast amount of 
good, and it has been unmixed good. They have stimulated 
the mental energies in a certain direction far more than is 
done in the collegiate course of instruction, and that without 
interfering in any way with the proper demands made upon 
the students by the faculty. 

"It is, perhaps, not saying too much to add that in our 
educational system they are the nursery of eloquence, and 
that they gave the first impulse to many of the distinguished 
men of Carolina, who have added so much to her renown 
in the halls of the State and National Legislatures.'' 

This is all that the historian of the College says on this 
subject. Dr. LaBorde, however, is in error as to brothers 
upon entering College separating in selecting societies. It 
may have been so in the early days of these societies, but 
the precedent was not followed in my day, and has not been 
since, so far as I am informed, and I think it is natural and 
well that the precedent was soon discontinued. 

For many years it is said that there was great rivalry 
between the two societies in securing recruits from the newly 
matriculated students, but as time rolled on it came to pass 
that the society which a student joined upon his entering 
College was determined by the district (county) from which 
he came, for the districts (counties) of the State became 
divided nearly equally between Euphradian and Clario- 
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sophic. The student coming from a so-called Euphradian 
district was expected and was bound in honor to join the 
Euphradian Society, and those from Clariosophic districts 
were expected to join the Clariosophic Society. This became 
the unwritten law of the College, and was rarely interfered 
with or departed from. 

This was strikingly illustrated in my case and impressed 
upon my mind. The Rev. John Douglas, of Chester, a Pres- 
byterian minister, a pious and benevolent man, a friend of 
my mother, unexpectedly finding me among the newly-matric- 
ulated students of the College, and knowing my destitute 
circumstances, kindly offered to defray my expenses, and 
should I graduate with the first honor promised never to 
ask for the repayment of the money, but he made it a con- 
dition precedent that I should join the Clariosophic Society. 
At the time he graduated, in 1830, Chester was Clariosophic, 
and of that society he was a member. After that time 
Chester became Euphradian, and all my fellow matriculates 
from Chester were expected to become Euphradians. 

I was anxious to accept this generous offer, and so reported 
to my Chester classmates and friends. They were greatly 
disturbed, and explained to me that I would be counted a 
renegade and be dishonored. Strange doctrine to preach to 
a poor boy. I thought so then and think so now, but they 
prevailed on me to reject the generous offer that I might 
vindicate the honor of old Chester and preserve my own. 
Consequently I declined the proposition, greatly to the sur- 
prise of the noble man who made it, and by so doing 
jeopardized my chances of an education. But "there is a 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them how we will," 
and a way, entirely unforeseen then, was afterwards opened 
to me to complete the course of studies and receive my degree 
of A. B. To an overruling Providence, however, and not to 
my fellow students, must be accredited the blessing. 

No incident, however, can more forcibly illustrate the 
tenacity with which college students will cling to their sup- 
posed rights, and woe be to the youth who will defy the fixed 
sentiment of his college fellows. 

During my college life another incident occurred illus- 
trating the stubbornness with which college students will 
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act upon the barest technicalities, stickling for their sup- 
posed rights, however unreasonable. It does not pertain to 
the Euphradian Society, but is narrated as evidence of the 
marked inconsiderateness of students, regardless of conse- 
quences. It occurred in March, 1851, and is thus narrated 
by Dr. LaBorde : 

"In March a fire occurred, which destroyed one college 
and seriously threatened the adjoining center building and 
wing and certain houses occupied by officers of the College. 
This was certainly calamity enough for one season; but the 
President reports the exhibition of ill-feeling and insubor- 
dination among the students. This began in the removal of 
the bell and was followed by the series of petty annoyances 
and disturbances to which such an incident would naturally 
give rise. The young men, as usual, stood upon their rights 
and turned lawyers. Here came the nicest refinement, the 
subtlest metaphysics of construction. Are the students com- 
pelled to attend upon any other summons than that of a 
bell? Are they bound to regard any other bell than the bell 
regularly provided for the purpose? Or are the faculty 
authorized to call them to recitations by the sound of the 
drum, the blast of the bugle, or by any other signal? Or 
must the students perform their services at the appointed 
hour in the absence of the bell or any other summons? These 
were the grave questions presented for deliberation. It was, 
I believe, a new case, and there was no light of precedent 
to guide through the pitchy darkness. The faculty, how- 
ever, came to decided conclusions. The accustomed mode of 
summons was now impossible from the act of the students. 
If the tones of the old bell alone had power to command, 
then the exercises were suspended indefinitely. This ground, 
then, was summarily disposed of. It was decided that a 
bell was a bell, and that for the purposes of a college one 
was as potential as another. An auction bell was substi- 
tuted, and a servant was instructed to go before the College 
at the appointed hours and ring it. But here was another 
delicate question. The bell-ringer is a kind of officer in the 
College, recognized in the law, with his duties prescribed, 
receiving a certain compensation in board and instruction, 
and he must be a white man. But this point, though made, 
was suddenly disposed of by the students taking the bell 
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from him, and thus deposing him from his station. The 
faculty then determined that the students should attend the 
exercises at the legal hours, whether a bell was rung or not. 
The gallant Sophomores put the authority at defiance and 
resolved that they would not attend prayers or recitations 
the next morning without the summons of the bell. The 
flag of rebellion was now fully unfurled and many of the 
students of the Junior and Freshman classes rallied around 
it. The Senior, however, stood firm and gave no countenance 
to the movement. Things were bad enough, but they were 
soon to get better. The storm was at its greatest fury, but 
its raging was soon to cease. Luckily some of the trustees 
were within the walls, and it was suggested that a temporary 
bell be hung in the usual place (the cupola) and rung at 
the usual hour next morning. The effect was magical; the 
students gave a prompt obedience and the spirit of letters 
again breathed upon all its gentle influences." 

I may be pardoned for stating that I was then an inmate 
of Colonel Preston's home and was classmate and roommate 
of Samuel W. Melton, the bell-ringer. I knew the temper 
of the rebellious students, and knew how pleased they would 
be to be relieved of the ugly dilemma in which they had 
placed themselves. 

On going to supper I found the President, one or more 
of the professors and a few of the resident trustees, assembled 
in the President's library discussing the grave situation, 
for it really seemed that the College would be broken up. 
Mr. Preston called me in and rather playfully asked me for 
any suggestion I might make in the matter. I replied : "Yes, 
Mr. President, I think I can suggest a way to save the College. 
At a late hour to-night send the marshal to the steward's 
hall and have him secretly transfer that bell to the College 
bell cupola. The smallest of bells, whether rung by black or 
white, will call them to their meals. I will arrange the 
matter with Melton, the bell-ringer; all will be kept secret 
until morning, when Melton will pull the cord and ring the 
bell. I feel sure that they will gladly obey its summons." 
My suggestion was approved ; the bell rang in the morning, 
and with a shout the whole College marched over to the 
chapel to morning prayers and subsequent recitations, and 
order prevailed. Next night, or in a few nights, the stolen 
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college bell was returned to the cupola, not even Melton 
knowing by whom, nor did a student know how it came about 
that the steward's hall bell was substituted for the stolen 
college bell. 

But I must return from this digression. 

80 If with my Chester companions, J. Lucius Gaston, J. 
Brown Gaston, and Thomas McLure, and with Samuel W. 
Melton, of York, John D. Neely, of Columbia, and others, 
was duly initiated into the Euphradian Society. 

The hall was then newly furnished and equipped, and pre- 
sented a beautiful, attractive, brilliant and imposing 
appearance. The impression upon a boy from the back 
country upon beholding the gaudy and dazzling spectacle on 
being conducted into the hall was simply oyerwhelming. 

The president was James M. Carson, from Charleston, a 
handsome youth, who initiated the candidates with a dignity 
unsurpassed. The hall was filled with nearly a hundred 
Euphradians, all attentive, dignified and deeply interested 
spectators. 

I have since then sat before many presiding officers of 
deliberative bodies, but never before one who presided with 
more dignity and ability than James M. Carson — not even 
excepting the Hon. James Simons, the then Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, in the Legislature of South 
Carolina. 

For decorum, dignity and the orderly transaction of 
business I believe I can truthfully ' say that throughout my 
college course the Euphradian Society was not surpassed 
by the Senate or the House of Representatives of South 
Carolina, and this is saying much ; for I have been told that 
the Legislature of South Carolina was then, if not now, more 
dignified than Congress in session, and the Congress of the 
United States more orderly and dignified than the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. 

It should also be remarked that the Euphradian Society 
in numbers was almost as large as the House of Representa- 
tives of South Carolina. 

Now how shall I describe the deliberations and discussions 
of subjects for debate? All were in earnest; there was no 
frivolity. The debates were pitched on the highest key and 
listened to with marked attention and the utmost decorum. 
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The regular or assigned debaters were most carefully 
prepared by a thorough investigation of the subject, gath- 
ering all the information available from the College library. 
Were these speeches able? Yes. As able as the speeches on 
kindred subjects in our State Legislature? Yes. 

The ablest argument I ever heard delivered, and I heard 
many before and more afterwards, was delivered in the 
Euphradian hall by R. W. Barnwell. Never before and 
never afterwards, up to the final crisis in 1860, did I hear a 
more able argument against the doctrine of secession by a 
single State or by the solid South. Young though he was, he 
spoke as one inspired and as a prophet. But who can stem 
the tide of fanaticism and madness? Who in times of great 
political excitement will listen to reason? Very few, and 
those are scorned. 

I wish I could give the outline of the inspired argument 
of this gifted young man against the expediency of secession, 
but time does not permit. Its prophecies have been fulfilled. 
How true it is that, with nations as well as with individuals, 

"There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will." 

From John Wharton, of Texas; J. R. Chalmers and 
Walter Goodman, of Mississippi; J. Lucius Gaston, of 
Chester ; Samuel W. Melton, of York ; Waddy T. Means and 
David H. Porter, of Alabama, and Peter E. Griffin, of Dar- 
lington, I listened to arguments and orations more enter- 
taining and of higher literary merit than I heard in the 
halls of legislation, and this, too, not comparatively, having 
reference to age, but absolutely. Verily, verily, in that day 
and time the Euphradian Society was the nursery of 
eloquence in speech and finished elegance in composition. 
And so was the Clariosophic, our generous rival. 

But how was it that raw recruits from the back country 
could in these societies get on and hold a hand with their 
fellows from the cities, and in fact often and in the main set 
the pace and take the lead? The answer is that from the time 
they were small boys in village academies and old-field 
schools they were taught to write compositions and declaim 
extracts from the best poets and orators. They were never 
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permitted to write silly and frivolous pieces, nor to read 
aught but original compositions, and, in their public exam- 
inations, they were compelled and trained to stand up before 
trustees and large audiences and recite their oral examina- 
tions, 'not always by rote, but more often in answer to 
questions propounded by trustees and committees. They 
always declaimed before large audiences at the closing exer- 
cises of the school. And so it was that the raw student from 
the back country, as soon as the first shock passed, and he 
could catch his breath and compose himself in the brilliant 
Euphradian hall and learn the course of exercises, not only 
could venture to speak and to read, but entered upon the 
trying duty with more zeal and ambition than his fellow 
student from the city. The opportunity was more inspiring, 
and seizing it, he developed mental strength commensurate 
with his strong body inured to the hardy life of the back- 
woods. 

It must be borne in mind that the Literary Societies, 
Euphradian and Clariosophic, embraced the entire student 
body of the College, nearly equally divided between them, 
and moved on, year after year, with a generous and most 
praiseworthy rivalry, each glorying in and applauding the 
brilliant achievements of the members of the other. 

It mortified me, some years ago, to discover that, like the 
moth in the beautiful garment, the Greek letter fraternities 
had crept into the College and had eaten the life out of the 
two grand old Literary Societies, giving nothing in return but 
vicious social distinctions and extravagancies. 

The first of these societies established in the College was 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon — the D. K. E. 

Nathaniel R. King, a student from Alabama, inaugurated 
it, and I was a charter member. It was purely literary and 
of a high order, devoid of all social distinctions. I became 
convinced that it was interfering with our duties as Euphra- 
dians and Clariosophics ; and so it did, for the time consumed 
in attending to its literary demands was to that extent 
robbing our great societies of the time and attention that 
should have been devoted to them. 

In after years the number of Greek letter fraternities 
largely increased, and the Legislature, in its wisdom, saw fit 
to abolish them. 
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Besides the aforesaid argument of R. W. Barnwell, de- 
livered in the Society hall, in the course of debate, the two 
most elegant, scholarly addresses by Euphradians which I 
remember, was one on the 22d of February, 1852, by Samuel 
W. Melton, upon the life and character of George Washing- 
ton, and the other by Walter A. Goodman, of Mississippi, 
upon the character of Mary, the mother of Washington, de- 
livered in 1851. 

These addresses were delivered in the chapel before the 
professors and students of the College and the visiting public. 
Each production was a literary gem and eloquently delivered. 
So pleased was the great Dr. Lieber with the address of 
Melton that he invited him to his private study, and, after 
congratulating him warmly, presented him with a handsome 
gold pen. This was, indeed, a compliment from so great a 
man and scholar, and a man never given to flattery. 

It is a source of pleasure and just cause of pride to Euphra- 
dians to be able to number among the alumni of the Society 
so large a number of graduates, eminently distinguished in 
all the walks of life, embracing Governors of States, Judges 
of the highest Courts, great educators, great divines, great 
lawyers, legislators, statesmen and planters, and gallant 
soldiers and able generals. 

In 1859 the Society published a catalogue of its alumni, 
prepared by a committee of five of its members. Of this 
catalogue there is in the possession of the Society but one 
copy, much worn and ragged. This catalogue should be 
brought down to the present time and many copies issued. 
No member of the Society at present and no living alumnus 
should be without a copy. 

From that catalogue I might mention the names of many 
who attained to great distinction in the various walks of life, 
but the list is too long to be here repeated, and I will mention 
only a few of the most notable, taken in chronological order, 
to wit : 

Josiah J. Evans, Judge of South Carolina and United 
States Senator, Marlborough. 

Stephen D. Miller, of Lancaster, Governor of South Caro- 
lina, Member of Congress, and United States Senator. 
William Harper, Chancellor and United States Senator. 
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William C. Preston, United States Senator and President 
of this College, LL. D. 

George W. Dargan, Chancellor of South Carolina. 

Franklin J. Moses, Chief Justice of South Carolina. 

James H. Hammond, Governor, Member of Congress, and 
United States Senator. 

John B. Floyd, Governor of Virginia and Secretary of 
War. 

James H. Thornwell, of Marlborough, D. D., Professor of 
Sacred Literature and Moral Philosophy, and President of 
South Carolina College, and professor in Theological Sem- 
inary, in Columbia. 

James Marion Sims, of Lancaster, M. D. 

John L. Manning, Governor of South Carolina. 

James H. Carlisle, President of Woflford College. 

Henry Mclver, of Chesterfield, Solicitor of Eastern Circuit, 
Associate Justice and Chief Justice, Supreme Court of South 
Carolina. 

Charles H. Simonton, Legislator and United States Dis- 
trict and Circuit Judge. 

R. W. Barnwell, D. D., professor of South Carolina 
College. 

Samuel W. Melton, of York, Circuit Judge, Attorney Gen- 
eral of South Carolina, and United States District Attorney. 

W. H. Brawley, Legislator, Member of Congress, and 
United States District Judge. 

This list, however, should be greatly enlarged, and I have 
attached to this narrative a larger list of eminent Euphra- 
dian alumni, but too large to read to-night, and still many 
noted alumni have been omitted from the list, as otherwise 
I should have to include the entire catalogue of names of good 
and true men. But the longer list, which I will not read, 
is as follows, viz. : 

DISTINGUISHED BUPHRADIANS — DATES OF INITIATION. 

1806. 

Alexander Bowie, of Abbeville, Chancellor in Alabama. 

Josiah J. Evans, of Marlborough, Solicitor, Circuit Judge, 
and United States Senator. 

Stephen D. Miller, of Lancaster, Governor of South Caro- 
lina, Member of Congress, and United States Senator. 
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1807. 

William Harper, of Newberry, Chancellor of South Caro- 
lina and United States Senator. 

John Murphy, of North Carolina, Governor of Alabama 
and Congressman. 

1810. 

William C. Preston, of Virginia, United States Senator 
from South Carolina, LL. D., and President of the South 
Carolina College. 

Henry Junius Nott, professor of South Carolina College. 

1812. 

William A. Graham, of North Carolina, Governor of North 
Carolina and United States Senator. 

1815. 

William McWillie, of Kershaw, Governor of Mississippi 
and Congressman. 

1816. 

John Campbell, of Marlborough, Member of Congress. 
John Peter Richardson, of Sumter, Governor of South 
Carolina and Congressman. 

1817. 

J. A. L. Norman, of Georgetown, President of Dade 
College, Florida. 

Samuel Williamson, of York, President of Davidson 
College, North Carolina. 

1818. 

George W. Dargan, of Darlington, State Senator and 
Chancellor of South Carolina. 

1819. 

Franklin J. Moses, of Sumter, State Senator, Circuit 
Judge, and Chief Justice of South Carolina. 

1820. 

James W. Hudson, of Darlington, President of Mount Zion 
College. 
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William C. Preston, United States Senator and President 
of tliis College, LL. D. 

George W. Dargan, Chancellor of South Carolina. 

Franklin J. Moses, Chief Justice of South Carolina. 

James H. Hammond, Governor, Member of Congress, and 
United States Senator. 

John B. Floyd, Governor of Virginia and Secretary of 
War. 

James H. Thornwell, of Marlborough, D. D., Professor of 
Sacred Literature and Moral Philosophy, and President of 
South Carolina College, and professor in Theological Sem- 
inary, in Columbia. 

James Marion Sims, of Lancaster, M. D. 

John L. Manning, Governor of Sonth Carolina. 

James H. Carlisle, President of Wofford College. 

Henry Melver, of Chesterfield, Solicitor of Eastern Circuit, 
Associate Justice and Chief Justice, Supreme Court of South 
Carolina. 

Charles H. Simonton, Legislator and United States Dis- 
trict and Circuit Judge. 

R. W. Barnwell, D. D., professor of Sonth Carolina 
College. 

Samuel W. Melton, of York, Circuit Judge, Attorney Gen- 
eral of South Carolina, and United States District Attorney. 

W. H. Brawley, Legislator, Member of Cnngress, and 
United States District Judge. 

This list, however, should be greatly enlarged, and I have 
attached to this narrative a larger list of eminent Eupbra- 
dian alumni, bat too large to read tu-nlght, and still many 
noted alamni have been omitted from the list, as otherwise 
I should have to include the entire catalogue of names of good 
and true men. But the longer list, which I will not read, 
is as follows, viz. : 
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1821. 

W. F. Colcock, of Beaufort, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of South Carolina and Congressman. 

I. D. Witherspoon, of Lancaster, State Senator and 
Lieutenant-Governor of South Carolina. 

1822. 

Theodosius Brevard, of North Carolina, Judge in Florida. 

Richard T. Brumby, of Sumter, Professor of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy in University of Alabama, and afterwards in 
South Carolina College. 

1823. 

Henry W. Hilliard, of Richland, Member of Congress and 
Minister to Belgium. 

James H. Hammond, of Richland, Governor of South 
Carolina, Congressman, and United States Senator. 

Isaac W. Hayne, of Charleston, Attorney-General of South 
Carolina. 

T. J. Withers, of York, Circuit Judge. 

1825. 

John J. Woodward, of Fairfield, Judge and Congressman 
of Alabama. 

1827. 

John B. Floyd, of Virginia, Governor of Virginia and 
Secretary of War of United States. 

L. C. Levin, of Charleston, Member of Congress from Penn- 
sylvania. 

W. B. Preston, of Virginia, Member of Congress and Min- 
ister to Spain. 

1829. 

M. E. Carn, of Colleton, State Senator and Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

« 

Samuel W. Trotti, of Barnwell, Member of Congress. 

1830. 

James H. Thornwell, of Marlborough, D. D., LL. D., pro- 
fessor of South Carolina College and President. 
M. S. ?erry, of Lancaster, Governor of Florida. 
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1836. 

John A. Lelandy of Richland, professor in Citadel and 
in Davidson College. 

John L. Manning, of Sumter, Governor of South Carolina. 

Charles P. Pelham, of Marlborough, professor in South 
Carolina College. 

1837. 

P. C. Edwards, of Darlington, professor in Furman Uni- 
versity. 

1839. 

L. M. Keitt, of Orangeburg, State Legislator and Con- 
gressman. 

1842. 

James H. Carlisle, of Kershaw, President of Wofford 
College. 

1843. 

Henry Mclver, of Chesterfield, Solicitor, Associate Justice, 
and Chief Justice of South Carolina. 

1846. 

John Peter Richardson, of Sumter, Governor of South 
Carolina. 

Charles H. Simonton, of Charleston, Legislator, Speaker 
of House, United States District and Circuit Judge. 

1848. 
James H. Chalmers, of Mississippi, Member of Congress. 

1849. 

P. F. Griffin, of Darlington, M. D., and Superintendent 
of State Lunatic Asylum. 

Harry Hammond, of Barnwell, planter, author, professor 
in State College of Georgia. 

J. Wood Davidson, of Laurens, scholar and author. 

J. H. Hudson, of Chester, Legislator and Circuit Judge. 

Samuel W. Melton, of York, editor, lawyer, Circuit Judge, 
Attorney-General, and United States District Attorney. 

W. M. Thomas, of Charleston, Circuit Judge. 

8 C. C. OF s. c. c. 
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Be loyal to this great institution of learning, and to your 
Society, as the most important factor in your sojourn here for 
the culture of literary composition, correct speaking and 
charming eloquence. 

And may Heaven bless your efforts and prosper your 
Society. 



Appendix to Judge Hudson's Address. 

Third Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. T. M. Lowry, Pastor. 

Knoxville, Tenn., January 12, 1905. 
Judge J. H. Hudson, Bennettsville, S. C. 

My Dear Sir : I have read some extracts from your address 
at the Centennial of the College of South Carolina. If it is 
to be published, I will be under obligation to you for a copy 
of it. I am a son of Capt. J. T. Lowry, Yorkville, S. C, and 
a nephew of Major J. Q. Lowry, Lowryville, Chester County, 
S. C. Joseph and James Lowry were grand-uncles of mine. 
They both became Presbyterian ministers. James located 
about five miles above Chester Courthouse, and Lowryville 
was named after him. He died without heirs and is buried 
in the cemetery of Bethesda Church, about ten miles south of 
Yorkville. Joseph located in Jefferson County, Ga., and 
spent his entire life as pastor of two Presbyterian churches. 
Bethel and Ebenezer. He labored there between forty and 
fifty years, and accomplished a great work, both in a religious 
and educational way. He belonged to what was known as the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterians, or those who sang in 
public worship exclusively the Psalms, commonly known 
as Seceders. 

Rev. James Lowry did not become eminent as a preacher, 
but his brother did. 

In a short time Joseph was Joseph Lowry, D. D. He left 
a numerous posterity, all of whom filled honored positions in 
life. One son, W. S., was professor in Erskine College, S. C, 
and his remains are buried in that village. His youngest son 
died about six years ago as pastor of a church near Selma, 
Ala. — Rev. James Lowry. One of his grandsons. Rev. W. J. 
Lowry, D. D., died 1878, in Louisville, Ky., and as a pulpit 
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orator ranked along with such men as the celebrated Dr. 
Benjamin Palmer, of New Orleans. One grandson, John 
O^Bannon Lowry, is pastor in Kansas, Mo.; another, Rev. 
Mr. Patterson, is pastor of a Presbyterian church at Mc- 
Cormick, S. C. 

James and Joseph Lowry are credited with Chester County 
as their home. They were natives of Fairfield County, about 
one mile from the Chester line. The church they attended 
was in Chester County, and they always traded at Chester 
Courthouse, and for that reason they were always considered 
as belonging to Chester County. The fact and manner of 
their choosing sides for the two societies are traditions in 
our family. I was delighted with your emphasis of the 
importance of the literary society. In actual life I have 
found it the most essential part of a college curriculum, and, 
as you say, the Greek fraternities killed it. I believe this is 
one explanation of the decay of oratory and statesmanship 
from the halls of Congress. 

I have added this little sketch of two actors of a century 
ago, thinking it might interest you. 

With great respect, yours truly, 

T. M. Lowry. 

Mr. Foster — It now becomes my duty to introduce to you 
James Bion McKissick, who will make the speech in un- 
veiling the portrait of the late Professor R. Means Davis. 



Address. 
By James Rion McKissick, '05. 

It is with grateful hearts, fraught with imperishable 
memories and filled with reverent love, that we commemorate 
to-night the life of service and unselfish sacrifice of one who, 
through cloud and through sunshine, through change and 
crisis, was ever faithful, ever loyal, ever true to his beloved 
alma mater and to his State, struggling up out of ignorance 
and despair. 

A learned scholar, a faithful friend, a great teacher, a true 
citizen, Robert Means Davis stood for all that was best in 
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the South Carolina College. He labored to preserve its tra- 
ditions as a school for chivalric gentlemen; to make the 
College a place where patriotism and good citizenship were 
sought, as well as science and the letters ; to make it a place 
where honor dwelt; where the past should be an inspiration 
for the present and future. With a heart full of love for 
his Alma Mater, he strove to uplift and upbuild her, for he 
represented her soul, her spirit, her traditions. 

As a teacher he was without an equal; and the influence 
of his teachings has spread afar and throughout the State 
he loved so well. Broad, liberal, true, he was as sympathetic 
as a woman, as chivalric a gentleman as ever drew breath, 
as firm as the stout oak which the stress of the storm may 
not shake, as true to his principles as a soldier to his battle- 
flag. Proclaiming the right, and denouncing the wrong, 
gentle, generous and sympathetic, he was a man to command 
the love of those who listened to him and learned from him. 
Gifted with an unusually brilliant intellect. Professor Davis 
amassed a wide knowledge and reached a breadth of scholar- 
ship rarely equaled, and never surpassed. The history of 
South Carolina was to him an open book, and the history 
of the College he knew more completely than any living man. 
He instructed, uplifted, and inspired his pupils, who loved 
him as a man as much as they honored him as a teacher. 

Time passes on the wings of the morning, and men die 
and are soon forgotten. But Robert Means Davis is not of 
these, for the help he lent and the comfort he gave and the 
inspiration he imparted cause him to live with undying 
remembrance in the hearts of those who knew and loved and 
honored him. 

He was a man of charming individuality and rare friend- 
ship and fellowship. It has been scarcely a year since he 
passed away, when the bloom of the hawthorn and the 
breath of the violet were heralding the advent of spring — 
and how we miss him, with his kindly smiling face, his genial 
greeting, ever ready with his little joke or word of sympathy ! 

The College lost in him her most devoted son; the State, 
her most loyal citizen ; and we, our truest and noblest friend : 
the man who pointed out the way of honor and the shining 
path of duty — our teacher, our guide, our fellow, our friend. 
And on our hearts, in letters that pass not away, he has 
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written the lesson of his life, the precept of his influence, 
the example of his noble manhood and kindly sympathy. 

As his Alma Mater points to him as a son who loved her 
with an abiding love, as one who devotedly labored for her 
welfare, who faithfully illustrated her teachings and left to 
her the spotless record of his life of beautiful service and de- 
votion and fidelity to those things he loved, so the Euphra- 
dian Society cherishes the memory of a faithful son and an 
able counselor in times of dire distress, as one who stood 
by her when darkness and misfortune surrounded her, who 
ever labored to promote her best interests and to preserve 
and protect her honored mission of sacred friendship and 
fraternal feeling. The Euphradian Society, on the very verge 
of her Centennial year, rich in the honor which the long years 
have brought, with just pride points to her throng of illus- 
trious sons. To Thorn well, the divine ; to Harper, the jurist ; 
to Preston, the orator and statesman; to Manning, and to 
Hammond, and to Carlisle, the great men of character. And 
now she points to another and a younger son who sleeps with 
his fathers in the peace and quiet of the little churchyard 
in the little town where he first saw the light of day. With 
the coronal of honor and glory immortal uplifted, she proudly 
points to Robert Means Davis, saying to the world : 

"Here was a man, take him for all and all. 
I shall not look upon his like again." 

Mr. Foster — Ladies and Gentlemen: I desire to thank 
you for your presence here to-night. The purpose for which 
this assembly was convened having now been accomplished, 
in the name of the Societies I bid you adieu. 




Tuesday, January 10, 1905. 

Centennial Exercises in Columbia Theater. 

Concert in the Theater by the First Artillery Band of 

Charleston. 
Academic and Civic Procession from the Library to the 

Theater. 
Invocation by the Rev. Samuel M. Smith^ D. D. 

Music. 

Addresses of Greeting hy 

Rev. W. M. McPheetebs^ Chairman of the Faculty, Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary at Columbia. 

Andrew V. V. Raymond^ President of Union University, 
New York. 

Rabbi Barnett A. Elzas^ Charleston, S. C. 

Franklin Carter^ Former President of Williams College, 
Massachusetts. 

B. Lawton Wiggins^ Vice-Chancellor, University of the 
South. 

J. Mark Baldwin^ Johns Hopkins University. 

Music. 

The Centennial Ode — "From Generation to Generation," by 
George Armstrong Wauchope^ South Carolina 
College. 

Music. 

Commemorative Address — "The Historic Significance of 
South Carolina College," by Hon. LeRoy F. Youmans^ 
of Columbia, S. C. 

Music. 

Conferring of Honorary Degrees by the President. 
Response by Cyrus Northrop^ President of the University 

of Minnesota. 
Benediction by Rev. Thomas J.Hegarty. 

Recessional. 
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Order of Academic and Civic Procession. 

First Artillery Band. 

Flag of South Carolina. 

First Year Normal Students. 

Special Students. 

Freshmen Class. 

Second Year Normal Students. 

Sophomore Class. 

Junior Law Class. 

Junior Class. 
Senior Law Class. 
Senior Class. 
Flag of South Carolina College. 
Graduate Students. 
Alumni. 
Clergy. 
Officers of the State. 
Justices of the Supreme Court. 
Representatives of Universities and Colleges 
and other invited Guests. 
Faculty of South Carolina College. 
Board of Trustees of South Carolina College. 
Lieutenant-Governor and Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
Governor of South Carolina and Mayor of Columbia. 
The Speaker of the Day, with the President of the College. 



Address of Greeting. 

Read by William. M. McPheetebS;, 
Chairman of Faculty, Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 

To the President, the Faculty, and the Board of Trustees of 
the College of South Carolina : 
The members of the Faculty of the Columbia Theological 
Seminary tender their most cordial greetings and congratu- 
lations upon the occasion of the completion of one hundred 
years of life and honorable service on the part of the College 
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of South Carolina. During this long period your noble insti- 
tution has sent out a great company of worthy sons, through 
whose character and labors she has wrought with zealous 
efficiency in the upbuilding of the commonwealth of South 
Carolina, and also in the promotion of the welfare of all the 
rest of the States of our country. 

Permit us to express the sincere hope that the College now 
intrusted to your care may unceasingly renew her strength 
with the increasing years. May your most sanguine expecta- 
tions with reference to the prosperity and the enlargement 
of the work of your institution be most fully and most 
speedily realized. 

William M. McPheetbeS;, 
William T. Hall, 
Richard C. Reed, 
Henry Alexander White. 
January 7, 1905. 



Address of Greeting. 

By Andrew V. V. Raymond, 
President of Union University, 

I appreciate keenly the courtesy extended, through me, 
to the College which I have the honor to represent, and your 
cordial reception but confirms all that I have heard of the 
generous and characteristic hospitality of this Southland. 
Among our national traditions none is more firmly estab- 
lished than that which makes you as warm-hearted and 
open-handed as you are chivalrous and brave. And if another 
tradition may be named with this, it is that which makes 
you as gracious and eloquent in speech as you are generous 
and courteous in spirit. Because of this I am painfully con- 
scious of my limitations as I stand here to give you greeting 
in the name of Union College. For her sake I would that 
some one of her many sons from the South were in my place 
to voice her salutation, for I wish you to know something 
of the warmth of her feeling toward this sister college, and 
the depth of her interest in this fair land. 

If I use the customary phrase, "sister institution," I use 
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it with more than the customary meaning, for in their infancy 
these two colleges were rocked by the same hand* nurtured 
and cherished by the same loving heart. The familiar story 
need not be retold. The memory of Jonathan Maxcy is our 
joint inheritance. If to you he gave the later and longer 
service, leaving a deeper impress upon your life, to us he 
gave the inspiration of the same ideals, the ministry of the 
same broad scholarship and Christian culture. The touch 
of his nature has made us kin. Few as were the years of 
his presidency of Union College, they were enough to make 
his name live in reverent and grateful regard. So that my 
presence here is not less a recognition of obligation to his 
memory than it is an expression of fraternal interest in your 
Centennial rejoicings. 

But other considerations give special meaning to the word 
of greeting and congratulation which I am here to speak. 
Born amid the throes of the Revolution, Union College re- 
ceived with her name the baptism of the national spirit, and 
through all her history has been true to the teaching and 
guidance of that spirit, as free from sectional or partisan 
bias as from sectarian dictation or control. The first of 
American colleges to break down the barriers raised by 
denominational zeal and local prejudice, she early became 
the foremost exponent in the educational world of those 
broad principles upon which alone the State and the Church 
can rest securely. When the patronage of other institutions 
was drawn almost wholly from their immediate environment. 
Union College gathered her sons from near and from far, 
and became the earliest representative American college, and 
among the first to receive her welcome were the youth from 
the South. From all that I can learn, South Carolina Col- 
lege, during the terrible Reconstruction period, was prac- 
tically located at Schenectady, N. Y. In increasing numbers 
they came, until that fateful day when the great barrier was 
raised that none might cross, and when in the providence of 
God that barrier fell, the first to come to this stricken land 
with an offer of help was Union College, with a specially pro- 
vided fund for the education of those from whom the fortunes 
of war had taken all — save inherited virtues and priceless 
memories. So imperative was the need, so opportune the 
help, that at once Southern names reappeared upon the 
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rolls of the Northern college, and the prophecy of her bap- 
tismal name was again fulfilled under conditions that 
emphasized the reality of the national spirit that came with 
her birth. 

You will pardon this reference to the past, since it is made 
not to exalt Union College, but to indicate the spirit with 
which, as her official representative, I bring you greeting. 
I cannot feel that I am far from home when I am enjoying 
the delightful hospitality of an honored professor of this 
College, who, as an undergraduate, walked the campus with 
me at Union, nor when I look into the faces of other Union 
men as I do now, nor when I hear the speech with which 
through daily association my ears have long been familiar. 

The chief glory of a college comes with the light reflected 
from her sons. Well, therefore, may Union turn with grati- 
tude toward the land which has given to her roll of honor 
the names of governors, senators, ambassadors, educators, 
judges, generals, from Bayard and Jenkins and Robert 
Toombs among the dead, to Evans and Bansdall and Murray 
and Colcock among the living. From first to last nearly ten 
per cent, of all her matriculants have come from Southern 
States, in certain years the proportion rising as high as 
twenty per cent., and in one year twenty-five per cent. ; and 
you would not think it strange if more than ten per cent, of 
her most honored alumni belong to this Southern roll. This, 
again, is not to the praise of Union College, but her tribute 
to the native ability and worth of her sons from the South. 

But the story of Union's debt to the South is not told until 
reference is made to the influence exerted upon under- 
graduate life by Southern boys. Representing as they do 
the spirit and traditions and faiths of their home land, their 
very presence is a daily witness to certain ideals of character 
and principles of conduct that may well be shared by their 
brothers of the North. Rarely, indeed, does a Southern 
student forget the claims of honor or fail to maintain the 
character of a Christian gentleman, and if at times he ex- 
presses convictions upon social and governmental questions 
that run counter to the ideas of his fellows, who have been 
trained in another school of thought and of life, he seldom 
fails to command respect for his honesty and sincerity no 
less than for his ability. We have no greater national need 
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to-day than the fellowship between North and South that 
leads to mutual trust and friendship. Friendship is the great 
word of life — the basis of all abiding relations. The peace 
of the nation, the progress of society, are conditioned not so 
much upon force as upon friendship. Therefore the need of 
intercourse that will foster mutual respect and confidence. 
It meant more than a personal triumph when two years ago 
a Rutledge from South Carolina won the first prize at Union 
College with an oration upon "The Right of Secession," and 
when one year later, by his eloquent oration upon "General 
Gordon," he was chosen to represent his alma mater in an 
intercollegiate oratorical contest. Such incidents, I submit, 
go far to vindicate the wisdom of the fellowship that begets 
mutual respect and confidence while men differ. 

It would make for national strength and progress, if 
students from every Northern State were to come to this 
South Carolina College, to feel the influence of your inspiring 
ideals, to catch the spirit of your past and share your hopes 
for the future, to associate daily with men of another inher- 
itance, who are training themselves for the solution of 
problems which, unsolved, are a menace to State and Nation. 

Mr. President and gentlemen of South Carolina College, 
yours is a mission of commanding importance to the flag we 
all love and serve. Honorable as is your past, your future 
is to be still more worthy of honor. It is known of all men 
that through your College, more than through any other 
single influence, your State has won her recognized leader- 
ship. Through your College I believe that leadership is to be 
exercised for the triumph of justice to all, the vindication of 
truth for all. In recognition of this high mission I bring 
you the greetings of a sister College dedicated, as you are 
dedicated, to the higher interests of the Nation's life, the 
service of humanity, the glory of God. 

Address of Greeting. 

By Babbi Barnett A. Elzas. 

Mr. President and Alumni of South Carolina College : It 
is, indeed, a prized privilege to be asked to add a word of 
greeting on this long-to-be-remembered occasion, when the 
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sons of South Carolina College have come from far and near 
to rejoice with their old mother, who has lived to see her hun- 
dredth year, and to bid her God-speed on setting out on the 
second century of her glorious existence. 

A hundred years of honored usefulness! Little wonder, 
in truth, that the orator's tongue has been unloosened by the 
inspiration of the hour! Age itself is perhaps enough to 
command reverence, but when age is accompanied by an 
honorable record, then is there cause for rejoicing, indeed. 

Mr. President, my heart goes out to you to-day in truest 
sympathy. Well may you rejoice that this notable event in 
the history of South Carolina College finds you, sir, at the 
helm, directing its destinies. 

The distinguished speakers who have preceded me have 
told in words of burning eloquence the things that South 
Carolina College has accomplished in the past, the things for 
which she stands to-day, and the great things that are 
expected of her in the future. Needless, indeed, is it for me 
to speak of the long line of distinguished men who have gone 
forth from her halls. It is enough to say that if past achieve- 
ment is a cause for congratulation and a pledge and earnest 
of greater triumphs still to come, then the future of South 
Carolina College will be resplendent with glory. 

But our admiration is heightened when we think of the 
difficulties under which this College has labored during the 
last forty years of her existence. For four long years pre- 
viously, this State was the scene of the destruction and 
devastation of war, with all its attendant horrors. But she 
kept alive her high ideals withal, and when the cruel visi- 
tation was past and the bitter battle for the very necessities 
of life had been won, South Carolina College again opened 
her doors, and, with courage undaunted, began a^ain the 
work that had been interrupted — the training of her youth 
in those things that make for the higher manhood. 

South Carolina has had a veritably charmed life. In 1865 
she was "The Prostrate State." There were many who said 
in their hearts, "She has fallen, never will she rise again." 
But under God's providence, the war was not to be the end. 
Her glorious past was not thus to be brought to an inglorious 
conclusion. The discovery of phosphate rock put her on 
her feet again, and other industries, like turpentine and 
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naval stores, helped her along, and when these had ceased 
to yield a revenue, the loom and the mill took their place, 
and these have restored to her people some of the old pros- 
perity. Have we not abundant cause for gratitude to-day, 
when we can go before the world and declare in all sincerity 
that South Carolina has made more progress in a given time 
than any State in this most glorious Union? In the matter 
of material prosperity, he must be blind to the most palpable 
facts who does not see around him on every hand abundant 
signs of hopefulness. But we are now looking for that 
higher prosperity— the prosperity of mind and spirit— that 
is, after all, the final test of a people's greatness. 

Now is the time, and this is the place. South Carolina 
College has rounded out the first century of her existence 
with dignity and honor. She must now "enlarge the cords 
of her tent." She cannot afford to lag behind. The time 
has come when the College must be placed on a broader basis. 
She has done well enough in the past with the means that 
were at her disposal. Her alumni have gone forth into the 
world and have played a worthy part in the education of the 
youth of this State, in the professions, in art, in science, and 
in commerce. She could not do more before, because the 
struggle for existence was so keen. 

But now more is expected. We must do more for our 
young men than impart to them just so much knowledge as 
shall enable them to earn a competence in as short a time 
as possible. From the necessities of their environment, our 
young men have hitherto been engaged entirely in imitative, 
reproductive work ; the time has now come when we must put 
them in a position to do creative work, and engage them 
in productive scholarship. 

And here let me say that we have in South Carolina a vast 
mine of the richest treasures awaiting the future explorer. 
The world is beginning to find out what we possess, and the 
literary carpetbagger is already in our midst. Why should 
we not train our own sons to explore those treasures, instead 
of leaving them to the sons of the stranger? 

But such a program costs money. The mind stands aghast 
when one thinks of the endowments, running into countless 
millions, that are made to-day to the colleges and universities 
of this country. What have the wealthy men of South Caro- 
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lina done for higher education? Absolutely nothing. South 
Carolina College has done its work without a dollar of 
endowment, and with the most meagre assistance from the 
Legislature. Perhaps the State has done the best it could. 
It should do better, even though its citizens have to make 
some sacrifice for the cause. The public schools must not 
be neglected, for they are the foundation of the common- 
wealth. But, men of South Carolina, do not begrudge your 
substance for the cause of higher education. It will come 
back to you a hundredfold, in the more exalted citizenship 
that will follow. Will not our men of wealth awake at last 
to their duty to the State? 

Andrew Carnegie, the prince of givers, told the world not 
long ago that the time was coming when it would be deemed 
a disgrace for a man to die rich. God speed the day ! It was 
once asked concerning one who had died : "How much did 
he leave?" "He left a million," was the reply, "and that is 
all he did leave." Ah, the folly of the man who works to 
leave a million for his descendants to squander! Will not 
our wealthy men do something for the State that has done 
more for them than they can ever repay with mere money? 

South Carolina has stood for culture, for chivalry and for 
exalted citizenship — ^higher ideals than which no people ever 
possessed. Be jealous for these ideals, you men of South 
Carolina — they are your most valuable heritage — ^and you 
will preserve them best by fostering that higher education 
for which South Carolina College has stood and stands 
to-day. 

And here let me say a word to you, which I beg you will not 
misinterpret or take in bad part. Don't send your sons away 
to be educated elsewhere. You wrong yourselves when you 
do so, and you wrong your sons. The function of a college 
or university is not to give a young man merely the informa- 
tion of books. If it were, you could educate your sons by 
buying them libraries. The college or university does more 
than this. It gives its alumni an esprit de corps — a sense 
of sympathy and fellowship that comes best from college 
friendships and college associations. These things do more 
to broaden a man — to educate him in the real sense of the 
word — than all the lectures and all the books with which he 
may become more or less familiar. Your son who intends 
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to live in South Carolina, and become a part of South Caro- 
lina, is best educated in a college or university where the 
teachers are imbued with the traditions and high ideals of 
his native State and where the atmosphere is permeated with 
its spirit. Your son who goes elsewhere in search of an edu- 
cation comes back practically an alien in his own land. His 
associates have been strangers, his associations have been 
foreign, and there can never be between himself and his fel- 
lows that true sympathy that there would have been had 
he been educated at home. I beg again that you do not mis- 
understand me. I am not speaking of exceptional cases. 
Observation has shown me that, as a rule, the most rounded 
development is that which is obtained in a native atmosphere. 

For this reason, therefore, I plead, put South Carolina 
College on the broadest possible foundation. Train your 
own teachers — men imbued with a real love of learning, and 
who can inspire the same love in their students. It cannot 
be done in a day or a year, but in a few years South Carolina 
College will get into line with the best, and getting there- 
judging from her past record — she will not lag behind. 

Now is the time, and this is the place. The inspiring 
scenes we have witnessed during the last two days — ^this 
gathering of the alumni of South Carolina College — ^shows 
that the true university spirit is present. Let us go away 
with the resolution firmly made that South Carolina College 
shall take its next step forward. It must be done, if South 
Carolina is to keep up with the procession. In industrial 
affairs, in commerce, in statesmanship, South Carolina has 
always led the way. Shall she lag behind in education, which 
is the foundation of them all? I pray not. 

Mr. President and alumni of South Carolina College, I 
have spoken too long already, and I will conclude before I 
weary you. I thank you with my whole heart for the privi- 
lege you have given me of becoming substantially identified 
with this significant occasion, which I pray may pass into 
history as an event epoch-making as well as epoch-marking. 
God bless your noble institution! May she live to see her 
isons, and her sons' sons to the thousandth generation ! 
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Address of Greeting. 

By Franklin Carter^ 
Former President of Williams College. 

I bring to you, sir, the greetings and congratulations of 
Williams College, situated in Williamstown, in Massachu- 
setts. Most of you have heard of Massachusetts ; few of 
you, perhaps, have heard of Williams College. It was a 
college founded by a patriotic soldier who died for his 
country in 1755 in the French and Indian War. It was not 
incorporated until 1793, but it will be better understood if 
I say to you that it is the college of the lamented Garfield. 

I cannot tell you with what pleasure I have enjoyed the 
graceful hospitalities of the friends whom I have made here 
in South Carolina, nor the great pleasure it has been to me 
to hear the felicitations and congratulations that have been 
showered upon this College, and to see and hear the dis- 
tinguished men who stand for the highest ideals of education 
in the South, and who represent forces that are a majestic 
and a mighty current in the maintenance and purification 
of government and for the uplifting of American life. 

I cannot claim any very intimate relations between this 
College and my own, but I may say to you that when I be- 
came President of Williams College, in 1881, of the five gen- 
tlemen whom I took with me as professors to enter with me 
upon duties in the College at that time, one was a native 
of South Carolina. Not a graduate of this College, but a 
grandson of this College, inasmuch as he was a beloved pupil 
of that most distinguished educator among your alumni, 
James H. Carlisle. So that I brought into the Massachusetts 
College, when I became its President, part of the influence of 
South Carolina College. 

I said that it was the college of Garfield. I may say in 
this connection, for the sake of something I am to say later, 
that it was when he was on his way to take part in the inaugu- 
ration of him who addresses you that he was smitten down 
by the assassin's bullet on the platform of the station at 
Washington. That year I went abroad as a beggar, for we 
college presidents in the North are beggars, and secured an 
endowment for the Garfield professorship in our College. 

9— C. C. OF 8. C. C. 
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When I had secured that endowment, I looked for a man 
to fill the chair, and I said the man to fill that chair is the 
distinguished scholar and the elegant gentleman who for 
the last year has represented in our College the culture of 
South Carolina. I am sorry to say that he did not stay with 
us, not because he did not love us, but because, in the en- 
thusiasm of his youth, he thought it his duty to devote his 
high attainments to the youth of the South. We have fol- 
lowed him with the closest interest, and he has never made 
a move in his distinguished career that he has not con- 
sulted us. 

A few years ago a graduate of our College who had a little 
son whom he was in the habit of preparing for his Sunday 
School class omitted to train him for a special Sabbath. The 
boy went to the class, and when he came home his father 
asked him how he had gotten along. He said : "Very well." 
"Well, what did they ask you?" and he said, "They asked 
me what made Solomon so wise, and I told them I supposed 
it was because he had spent a year in Williams College." It 
was a mere accident that that boy was born in Massachusetts. 
I have no doubt that there are dozens of alumni in South 
Carolina who have sons who might easily, when their Sunday 
School teacher asked them that question, reply that they 
thought that Solomon must have spent at least one term in 
the South Carolina College. 

What is beautiful to see in these days*is the loyalty that is 
marking the exercises of colleges. That loyalty characterizes 
not only the great universities but the smaller colleges. 
Sometimes I have felt that a greater loyalty throbbed in 
the heart of the graduates of the smaller colleges than in 
the larger universities. But it has been beautiful here to see 
old men who have won their laurels and obtained distinction 
seated by the side of the boys, and their hearts beating in 
unison to the great influences that have inspired and directed 
them. And we would not, Mr. President, on such an occasion 
as this forget the trials and disappointments and disasters 
that have marked the lives of those who have guided this 
College to its present success. Acknowledging their patience 
and their labors and their achievements, we pledge ourselves 
anew to the duties for which they lived and died; to the 
training of power, to the spread of truth, to the promotion of 
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knowledge and the enlargement of ideals, to the quickening 
of the best motives, all for service to humanity. 

And now, if I may make one more personal allusion : In 
the year 1886, inspired by my friend Smith's devotion and 
admiration of Dr. James H. Carlisle, spending a winter in 
Aiken, I visited Woflford College that I might pay my 
respects to that illustrious man. On my return I stopped 
in Columbia and visited this institution. I was taken by a 
gentleman, whose accurate scholarship and refined tastes 
are known to every student of modern languages in the 
North, to visit a man whose name was then a synonym for 
doctrinal disputes and theolo^cal strife. I did not feel my- 
self called to solve the questions that were agitating the 
Presbyterians of South Carolina, but I had a suspicion that 
the man loved the truth, and I wanted to see him. When I 
entered his study I saw on his mantelpiece the photographs 
of two missionaries who were carrying the gospel to foreign 
lands, and I said to myself : "Whatever be his theology, what- 
ever be his science, his heart is right ; he loves those that go 
forth to seek and save that which is lost." And when I saw 
the welcome which you gave him yesterday I knew that you, 
too, honored and loved the man. I made another inference. 
The inference was this : That the spirit that dwells in him, the 
spirit that animates him, is an incarnation of the spirit that 
throbs in the graduates of South Carolina College; that the 
training of young men, the acquisition of power, the attain- 
ment of great results for the sake of humanity, guides and 
governs those who direct this institution. 

Mr. President, when a hundred years from now this Col- 
lege celebrates another Centennial, may there be more 
Carlisles, more Woodrows and more Sloans among her 
alumni to honor and revere in proportion to the number of 
graduates that we find to-day ! 

Address of Greeting. 

By B. Lawton Wiggins, 
Y ice-Chancellor of the University of the South. 

I think that I can say without fear of contradiction, as I 
do with pride, that no institution of higher learning outside 
of this State has a larger proportionate representation of 
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South Carolinians on its official staff than the University at 
Sewanee. Its chancellor, vice-chancellor, dean of the Theo- 
logical Department, chaplain, treasurer, professor of 
English, associate professor of Greek, instructors and others 
claim South Carolina as the State of their nativity. Once 
a South Carolinian, always a South Carolinian. We still 
acknowledge our allegiance and attest our loyalty. In behalf 
of these, especially, Mr. President, I bring you messages of 
cordial congratulation, filial affection and hearty good 
wishes. The less fortunate members of our faculty, who, I 
doubt not, envy us our birthrights, desire to share in this 
message, in so far as it is permitted them. 

Your distinguished professor of modern languages, for 
whom Sewanee has always had the highest regard, in a recent 
newspaper article, in which he spoke of Sewanee's ideals 
with appreciation for what it had accomplished in faith 
rather than in practice, said that its record was one of 
poverty, prayer, and patience. I come, Mr. President, offer- 
ing you no share of our poverty, although the supply is 
unlimited. You need not to share our patience, for your 
history proves that you possess that virtue in the fullest 
degree. But I do come to offer a prayer. A friend of mine 
is so animated with the spirit of catholicity that his prayers 
always conclude with "God bless Europe, God bless Asia, 
God bless Africa, God bless America." My prayer is one for 
greater catholicity ; that this great commonwealth may come 
into closer touch with the life of the nation ( South Carolina 
needs the nation, the nation needs South Carolina) ; that it 
may take leadership in commerce, trade, and industry, in 
citizenship, scholarship, statesmanship; in all that tends 
to upbuild this great nation. As a potent agency for effect- 
ing this, let provision be made for a university, where all 
branches of human learning may be taught, all professions 
and callings made equal, the federation of them all being 
the only basis of educational solidarity; a university which 
shall be the inseparable adjunct as it is the apex of the whole 
educational system of the State. In the technical school there 
is danger of the atmosphere becoming one of narrow utilita- 
rianism ; in the college we are too apt to regard the pursuit of 
art and science as ends in themselves ; but in the university 
we should be able to attain the happy mean between the two 
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extremes. Is not a university a place of universal search for 
universal truth, its worth to be estimated not by its service 
to the State alone, but to the Nation — ^yes, to the nations of 
the world? Not its least value will be the introduction of a 
vitalizing and democratizing element into the community 
life of the students, which will cause them to come forth 
from their cloistered seclusion into closer touch with the 
activities of our modern life. In 1900 Yale University, real- 
izing that forestry was a vital internal problem in the life 
of the nation, organized a school of Forestry, which, says 
President Hadley, is in some respects a model to the other 
departments in that it brings the students into active touch 
with the practical demands of our modern life. It gives 
them the assurance that side by side with their training in 
general culture and public spirit they are adapting them- 
selves to speedy usefulness in the complex organization of 
our modern scientific life. So I pray that here may be 
established and maintained a great university, where shall 
be gathered the representatives of every profession and 
calling, of every rank and station, of every political and 
religious creed; constituting a body politic, a veritable de- 
mocracy, learning the lesson of citizenship as well as of schol- 
arship ; lighting at a central fire the torch of universal truth, 
passing it on from teacher to pupil, from generation to gen- 
eration, from century to century, onward to the end of time. 



Address of Greeting. 

By J. Mark Baldwin^ 

Head of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology in 

Johns Hopkins University, 

Mr. President, Fellow Guests, and Ladies and Gentlemen : 
It gives me very great pleasure, indeed, to bring the greet- 
ings and congratulations of an institution which is devoted 
mainly to university work, the Johns Hopkins University, of 
Baltimore. If I were privileged to expand the ideal of the 
Johns Hopkins, I should describe it as the pursuit of those 
higher aspects of truth and knowledge that come out of a 
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patient endeavor to discover something. The Hopkins Uni- 
versity was founded with that idea. It »ims not only to sup- 
ply well-furnished men, citizens, cultivated gentlemen, to the 
country, but also to serve the purpose of supplying faculties, 
as it were, for colleges and other institutions over the land. 
The Johns Hopkins University to-day has such representa- 
tives in almost all of the faculties throughout the country. 
That is the characteristic note of the graduates of the Johns 
Hopkins University, the note which means devotion to truth 
for its own sake, devotion to discovery, the attempt to ex- 
pand the domain of knowledge, the attempt to lead men 
to see more facts and to formulate new principles. There 
provision is made for investigation; for the man who, 
although he may not be able to show at the moment the 
practical utility of the truth that he discovers, nevertheless 
has an importance not second to those who are pursuing 
truth for its practical benefits. That is the characteristic 
idea that dominates the work that is being done at Johns 
Hopkins. As has been expressed to-day, there is hope all 
over the country that the South Carolina College is also 
soon to be a university ; that South Carolina is to have that 
great capstone, that highest part wherein investigation for 
its own sake will be endowed and where knowledge as knowl- 
edge will be considered one of the greatest heritages and 
privileges of all of us as citizens and men. 

I cannot refrain, before I take my seat, from indulging in 
a personal word — if the audience and you, Mr. President, 
will allow me. I am one of those who, born in this State and 
city, went away for higher training, and as I heard the advice 
from one of the preceding speakers, that South Carolinians 
should not be sent away for their education, I had, in this 
presence, a slight feeling of protest. I am only standing 
up for my class when I say it is sometimes a good thing to 
go into the larger world. I left South Carolina in 1876. 1 have 
spent ten years at work at home and abroad, fitting myself 
for my profession, and twenty years teaching in different uni- 
versities; and, after living through this somewhat mixed set 
of influences, I still am able to say, "Once a South Carolinian, 
always a South Carolinian." Consequently, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it gave the greatest pleasure to me when the Board 
of University Studies of Johns Hopkins University, knowing 
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of my affiliations here, said : "You are the man to go to South 
Carolina College and take our greetings to them.'^ I accord- 
ingly do so with a full heart, congratulating this institution, 
congratulating Columbia, congratulating the State, upon the 
past hundred years of accomplished history, and wishing for 
the College a great future, not only as a college, but also as 
a university. 



From Generation to Generation — A Centennial Ode, 

Commemorative of the Opening of South Carolina 

College in 1805. 

By George Armstrong Wauchope, 

Professor of English Language and Literature^ South 

Carolina College. 

I. 

Never hath smariner guided helm 
Across the trackless ocean of man's heart ; 
Nor hath wide-wanderer drawn the chart 
Of the mind's untrodden realm. 
To sing the fame of learning's sacred fount. 
What meed could gauge the task. 
Or even friendship ask 
The bard to dare the steep Parnassian mount? 
For who with weak- winged lines 
Could all the myriad streams of influence thread 
From Carolina's source, whose teeming head 
The halo of her fruitful years enshrines? 
In spite of fears list we the oracle of time. 
That bids us backward look, 
And from the Sybil's untranslated book 
Transcribe perchance some priceless hidden rhyme. 

II. 

A gladsome thing it is when one doth come 
Forth from the surging tide of changeful life 

To greet the mother in the childhood home. 
And for a while neglecting worldly strife, 
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And haunting cares that sore the heart oppressed, 
Rekindle vital ardor in the breast^ 

Forget life's storm and stress, 
And in her happiness 
Feel silent message of heart-easing balm, 
And strength and hope find in her presence calm. 
So 'tis a joyous thing in this good hour. 
Dear Carolina, that thy sons have met 
To honor thee and oflfer richest dower 
Of love and loyalty. Who can forget, 
O eldest Daughter of the State, 
Science and religion's mate, 
Thy legacy of learning — store of living truth — 
Best gift of august State to her ingenuous youth? 

III. 

Over youth's beating seas 

Blows many a perilous breeze. 
By which the soul is tested every day ; 

But midway lies an isle 

Bright with the Muses' smile, 
And thither wise Apollo points the way. 

From this halcyon strand 
Athene's palmers would no farther rove ; 

For with a goodly band 
They walk with winsome guides through many a grove 
Adorned with fanes in which pale statues gleam. 
And from whose bosom white-armed dryads seem 
With voices soft the song of oriole to arride. 
There where the good and beautiful abide. 
They see the shining ones of art's first dawn. 
Engirt with graceful forms of nymph and faun. 
And hold sweet converse at their side. 

IV. 

Lo ! from far and near 
Bound her board three generations throng 
As their fond Mother's hailing voice they hear ; 
Some from rugged Piedmont's sculptured hills. 

Land of the sapphire sky 

With balsamed turrets high. 
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Where the Eternal hewed His bulwarks strong ; 
And these from lowland home 
Fronded with palms have come, 
And guests who late have heard the cataract^s roar 
Embrace old comrades from the ocean's shore. 
Among them honored sit 
Scholars with message fit 
From sister institutions, each a worthy peer : 
The good, who follow faithfully the gleam, 
The wise, who drink of science' lucid stream. 
The great, unvisited by empire's dream. 
Prudent, benign, austere, 
Scorners of craft and fear. 
Who come to bring fraternal words of cheer. 

V. 

Hail, sons of Carolina, with a festal lay 
In pean notes, her finished century! 
Our noble mother goeth forth to-day. 

Adorned with learning's coronet. 
By proud procession of her children met. 
To celebrate her double jubilee. 

Carolina! Heaven bless thee! 

Crowned with a hundred years ; 
A thousand loyal sons caress thee. 
Smiling through a mist of tears. 
Old yet ever young. 
Still shalt thou be sung 
By the tongues of future sages 
In the feasts of distant ages. 

Carolina! Heaven bless thee! 

Crowned with a hundred years; 
Let our trembling lips confess thee 
Fairest queen of all thy peers. 
Throned on cloistral grounds. 
Hedged from worldly sounds, 
Thou revealst to him who chooses • 
Radiant vision of the Muses. 
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Carolina! Heaven bless thee! 

Crowned with a hundred years; 
Time can never dispossess thee 
Of thy motherhood of seers. 
True to native soil 
Thou with ceaseless toil 
Taught us with supernal beauty 
How to give our lives to duty. 

Carolina! Heaven bless thee! 

Crowned with a hundred years; 
Ne^er can we our love express thee 
By mere words for mortal ears. 
Built for the common good, 
True men round thee stood, 
Made thee sharer in the story 
Of our State's consummate glory. 

VI. 

Thou common Mother of us all. 
Of hoary age yet still in youth renewed. 
With every academic grace endued. 
We loyally have barkened to thy call, 
gome here have grappled with the world. 
Faced stern misfortune's blast, 
Or stemmed its currents vast. 
And in its all-engulfing vortex whirled. 
They, too, at desk and bar 
Have waged a righteous war 
With lawlessness that creeps in serpent guise, 
Or plumed like vulture flies ; 
To such victorious, or with banner furled, 
Kewarding Heaven reserves its unsought prize. 

Among thy guests are those 

Who shun deserved repose. 
And yield their humble lives to honest toil ; 
Through drought or pelting rain 

They till the stubborn soil, 
And reap the golden grain 
With sweating brow and labor^s keenest pain. 
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Thou greetest not unmoved 
Some who more recent sonship claim : 

By thee not less beloved 
Are these fresh-hearted youths of lofty aim. 
They at the dazzling sunrise of their life, 

Enraptured with the vision on the mount, 
Build tabernacles far from business strife, 

And reckon Mammon's gain of no account. 
Shall age chide such who thus exalt the soul. 

Neglecting what the world more weighty deems? 

Their ardent fleeting dreams 

And hope which futile seems 
May bring them nearer to the ideal goal. 

VII. 

In this historic clime 
Was learning's mansion planned by patriot sires. 
Whose hands had kindled freedom's fires 

In old Colonial time; 
For willed the fathers on this holy spot 

To banish race antipathy. 

Create fraternal sympathy. 
And bridge the gulf 'twixt Lowlander and Scot. 

Thus would they save the State from rock and shoal 
That lay athwart her noblest goal : 

Gathered in one central school 

Under sober wisdom's rule. 
Their sons should form sweet friendship's deathless tie, 
And mold their characters in harmony. 

In the childhood of the nation, 

Kose fair Carolina's walls; 
Beautiful for situation. 

Bosomed soft mid leafy lawn. 
Gleamed her many-pillared halls. 

Gray as towers of cloud at dawn. 
On a gently sloping hill 

High above the Congaree, 
Built they broad and firm a domicile 

For the nursery of her chivalry. 
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VIII. 

As to that one whom earth's sons honor firsts 

And shield from every breath of whispered blame, 
We yield our love to her who nursed 

Our uncouth minds, and give the same sweet name. 
Our intellectual Mother 
Keceived us from that other, 
And in the purpose of our crude, unthinking youth 
A subtle change she wrought, 
And her high lesson taught 
Of the eternal loveliness of truth. 
To bring the heavenly vision unto men. 
She came arrayed in robes her scholars ken. 
Above our souls' horizon from afar 
Rose shining like a star. 
And flooding us with white untarnished ray. 
Evoked the spirit from its slumbering clay. 
When we were to her precincts brought. 
Our bourgeoning minds she quickly taught; 
The shining strands of truth she caught 
In life's clanging loom. 
Fateful with mortal's doom. 
And through the warping threads of selfishness 
She wove the silken woof of helpfulness. 

IX. 

One season is appointed for the fragrant bloom. 

Another for the mellowed fruit. 

For long the germ lies motionless and mute 
Ere spring awake it from its silent tomb. 
So for a season brief the buried life 

In hermit sequestration spent 
Befits the scholar far from sordid strife 

To give his mind its Heaven-appointed bent. 
The ambitious student searching for a clue 
To hidden truth would fain pursue 

The gleam which vanishes, then lures again ; 
Urged by vain desires 
Like inner smouldering fires. 

He seeks the fleeting phantom of the brain. 
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What strivings filled each youth's aspiring mind, 
As 'neath her guiding hand 
His academic life began ! 
What high ambition fired that student band, 
What dreams their hopes outran, 

As led by genius they would pore 
O'er tomes of economic lore, 
Imbibing statesmanship with yearnings half -divined ! 
From her sable shield 
On its garnet field 
Shone the legend molding gentle heroes — 

EMOLLIT mores NEC SINIT ESSE PEROS. 

This motto wise bequeathed by classic pen 

With culture-bearing mission 

Gave constant admonition 
To Carolina's students to be gentlemen. 

X. 

Spring's verdure and glad sunshine cannot last, 

The jessamine's golden petals sink into the mold. 
The snow of summer's blossoms on the sod is cast. 
And autumn's iris hues are blasted by the cold. 
For spite of mortal prayer or tear 
Through every season turns the year. 
Ere long the inky clouds of war began to form 
Over the commonweal. 
Sounding with muffled peal, 
Keverberated harbinger of coming storm. 
Not long amid the pleasures of their terraced lawn 
Reclined her sons at ease. 
Pondering the State's decrees. 
Anon the trumpet blared war's fearful dawn; 
Then Carolina rose full-armed to meet the blast ; 
Compelled perforce to cease 
Futile attempts at peace. 
In Mars' black urn the dreadful die she cast. 
Called forth her children from their peaceful hall. 
Closed fast her ancient seat. 
Assigned the sentinel's beat. 
And breathing on them all the spirit of the hour. 
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She bade them fear not battle's murky pall, 
But go where death, the victor, on pale horse 
Strews his broad way with many a ghastly corse. 



XL 

Oflfspring of men with iron in their blood. 

Who with inexorable trust 

Shook oflf their native dust, 
Bared bosoms to the fierce Atlantic flood. 

And built a home for freedom in the savage wood. 
Her gallant sons for right and conscience stood, 

Marched forth at her command. 

Like brothers hand in hand. 
And sang their parting song in martial mood. 

Alma Mater ! we are going 
From thy portals, cheeks are glowing. 
Hearts of dearest friends are yearning 
Over friends no more returning. 

Carolina, 
Go we forth midst war's alarms 
Exiles from thy sheltering arms. 

Alma Mater ! purest pleasures 
Quaflfed we from thy sparkling treasures. 
Moments rich in high sensation 
For a student's exaltation. 

Carolina, 
Priceless gifts we owe to thee. 
Courage, truth, and courtesy. 

Alma Mater! we are leaving 

The old campus, and receiving 

Last farewells with high-wrought feeling, 

Down our cheeks the tears are stealing. 

Carolina, 
Here we pledge our lives to thee. 
Home of Southern chivalry! 
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Alma Mater! when are booming 
Cannon through the black smoke looming, 
When we see brave comrades falling 
'Neath the hail of death-shots galling, 

Carolina, 
Even with our dying cry 
We shall send thee fond good-bye! 

XII. 

We journey not life's thorny highway twice. 

And craven souls are they 

Who love not duty's way. 
But shirk her tasks with calculation nice. 
And turn to danger swift retreating feet. 

The world shall ages hence 

Hold none in reverence 
Who shun their bounden burdens cowardly. 

Find languid ease too sweet. 
And from the trials of the present flee. 
Stern duty's star alone can shed the ray 

That points to truest glory. 
And honor's foot hath trod a bitter way 

In Carolina's checkered story. 
Trained by that mistress of ancestral school 

Not self but right to save. 

Their valued lives they gave. 
And to the death clung fast to virtue's rule. 

Scions of heroic strain. 

They recked not loss nor gain. 
But rode and fought against embattled power. 

Those godlike sons of Mars, 

Under the Stars and Bars, 
In gallant onset followed Hampton's sword 
Where bayonets flashed and guns their gray lines gored. 
And smote with maiden blades without a stain. 

When fiery tempests fell 

With shrieking shot and shell, 
A vision stern but fair appeared to them, 

A shape in smoky shroud 

Of battle's sulphurous cloud. 
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With cry heard loud above death's requiem, 
Cheering her sons to victory ! 

When in that hurtling storm 
Fell pierced some boyish form 
Amid the scene of hideous revelry, 
At thought of her a smile 
Lit up his face awhile. 
Ere closed his dying eyes in ecstasy. 

XIII. 

With lecture-rooms fast closed. 

In war's rude lap reposed, 
These classic walls met not a fiery fate. 

But stood untouched by hand 

Of foe with flaming brand; 
For Carolina's halls were consecrate 

As sweet abode of peace. 

To give to pain surcease. 
And swift relievement of war's blighting curse. 
Soft gliding through her quiet grounds. 

Robed like a gentle nurse. 
The Mother staunched her children's wounds. 
Cooled every brow with fever flushed. 
And with low voice their wild delirium hushed. 

XIV. 

The lethal conflict o'er. 
The Mother mourns her bravest and her best. 

Hushed is the cannon's roar. 
And saber-scarred the tattered warriors rest. 

From many a stricken home 

Her sad-eyed daughters come 
To welcome those returning from the field. 

To wail their fallen dead, 

And grateful tears to shed 
For those the South bears back upon her shield. 

Lo ! the noise of war rolls past. 
Soldier, cease the bitter strife. 
Turn thee to a peaceful life. 
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To a well-earned rest at last, 

Hasten home! 
Noble warrior, battle-weary. 
Waiting hearts are almost broken. 
Though no recreant words are spoken. 
Haste to cheer thy loved ones dreary. 

Welcome home! 

Lo ! the shafts of hate are sped. 
Soldier, calm thy grief -sick heart. 
As thou homeward dost depart. 
Raise thy cheerless, drooping head, 

Hasten home! 
Speed, nor let thy footsteps falter. 
Thine the Staters regard forever. 
Woman's praise for high endeavor, 
Hasten, nor thy purpose alter, 

Welcome home ! 

XV. 

To that small remnant who withstood defeat — 
For hecatombs marched forth but ne'er returned — 
Amid the anguish of their last retreat. 
The closing day at Appomattox burned 
Like the destroying twilight of the gods. 
Despite war's holocaust 
Far more was won than lost, 
For from the South's gun-plowed, ensanguined sods 
Is springing forth a harvest of romance. 
Which shall the genius of her sons inspire 

Her ancient glories to enhance, 

Awake to melody her silent lyre, 
Her baser metal change to purest gold. 
Through Heaven's sweet justice finer for the fire, 
And subtly blending modern culture with the old. 

XVI. 

Though fate decreed that martial thunders cease, 

Those internecine woes bred civic hate ; 
To Carolina came not radiant peace. 

Intruding aliens sat within her gate. 

10— C. C OF 8. C. C. 
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When such wist not her mission high, 

But foul defiled her walks with unclean feet, 
Ah, then her outraged genius heaved a sigh. 

And fled with grief her violated seat ! 
Whilom in exile her sad lot was cast, 
She held her spotless name 
Free from taint of shame. 
And loyally kept faith with her historic past. 
Firm the mighty Mother stood 
Championed by her great and good ; 
For righteous cause can ne'er be lost 
When guarded by such watchful host. 
One lingered with us long. 
His mind serene and strong. 
And blessed the State with counsel wise 
When traitors lurked in patriots' guise. 
That warrior-statesman's soul was of colossal mold. 
Grander in peace than war. 
Knightly as kings of old. 
In ripest age led forth by unseen band. 
At rise of evening star. 
Flame-blazoned from afar, 
'Mid all our tears he passed into the shadow land. 

XVII. 

After a decade dark of adverse fate. 
The rosy-fingered morn brought happier days ; 
Once more the College to her ancient ways 
Was summoned by the fathers of the State. 
By influence forward-reaching. 
And forceful, brilliant teaching, 
Which firmly held to art and nature's laws. 

She roused the students' chivalry. 
And earned a grateful commonwealth's applause. 

Like legendary Table Round, the faculty 
Held some who might have sat in Arthur's seat. 

And vied with him in pure nobility ; 
As venerable as Plutarch's men, for reverence meet. 
The fragrance of their memory lingers yet. 
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What student can those genial forms forget, 

Those voices wont so kindly all to greet 

With ready sympathy at open door, 
And charm with garnered hoard of wondrous lore ! 

XVIII. 

O Alma Mater dear, 
The visits of thy absent children are too rare ; 

For in thy precincts here 
How oft we yearn to breathe again thy wholesome air ! 
For sweet it is amid 
The modern world's heart- wearying roar 

In thy seclusion hid 
To hold fraternal talk of days of yore : 
Those happy, careless days. 
How bright to memory's gaze, 
When loitering on thy soft bermuda green. 

Outstretched beneath the friendly oak trees hoary. 
Whose mistletoe eclipsed their leafy screen. 

We listened with applause a comrade's story. 
Nor yet forgotten are those swift-winged hours. 
Which did the daily tasks relieve. 
When strolling on a starlit eve 
With fond companion fairer than the flowers. 
Some heart-revealing word 
By maiden coyly heard 
Stirred fancies only youth can weave. 
And darkling sweeter seemed than song of mocking-bird. 
When, too, had set our last Commencement sun. 
And Carolina's precious parchment won. 

The moment came these storied scenes to leave. 
With thoughts of college days 

In memory's chambers ringing, 
We went with reminiscent gaze 
A plaintive farewell singing. 

XIX. 

Classmates, from the campus turning. 

Backward cast one lingering look, 
Longing, dim-eyed, bosoms burning. 

Turn this page of life's strange book. 
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While oup deep aflfection speaks in tears. 

Alma Mater ! 
Thou with whom the Muses dwell, 
Carolina, fare thee well ! 

Take our good-byes sad and solemn. 

Lecture-room and ivied wall, 
Emerald lawn and old gray column ; 
Chapel-bell, thy notes shall fall 
Nevermore upon our listening ears. 

Alma Mater ! 
Temple where the Graces dwell, 
Carolina, fare thee well! 

These beloved, familiar places 
Ne'er by us shall be forgot. 
Teachers' voices, classmates' faces — 
All that marks this holy spot — 
Fading like a day-dream disappears. 

Alma Mater ! 
Shrine where learning's pilgrims dwell, 
Carolina, fare thee well! 

Some day we perhaps may wander 

Where we sing our songs to-night. 
Then our hearts with time grown fonder 
Shall recall with keen delight 
Tender memories of these happy years. 

Alma Mater ! 
Home where honor loves to dwell, 
Carolina, fare thee well! 

XX. 

Vast minsters with their chapeled gloom, 
Where royal dust sleeps all alone 
Beneath each sculptured stone. 
That knows no dawning day. 
Slow crumbling to decay. 
Shall sink inevitably to nature's tomb. 
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But faith abides in human heart from age to age. 
As fixed as boundless plain or mountain steep^ 

Or truth embalmed in sacred page ; 
So Carolina shall her youthful vigor keep, 
Renewed through changing years to life eternal ; 

As States live on in each successive stage, 
She shall endure, defying time, immortal ! 
Let us in hopeful lay 
Herald the coming day 
When ere her second century shall end. 
She shall her gifted statesmen send. 
Who will in hour of need 
Achieve a patriot deed 
That shall her pristine leadership restore ; 
And some to gentler fame's high title bom. 
With master-touch acquired, 
By her ideals inspired. 
Who many a glowing canvas shall adorn, 
Evoke from chiseled stone the living curves 
By magic hand which only genius serves ; 
And in our land's springtide a poet bear 
Who shall a song outpour 
Of such divinest lore 
That it shall ease the burden of earth's care. 
And man's glad heart attune f orevermore ! 



Commemonitive Address. 

THE HISTORIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SOUTH 

CAROLINA COLLEGE. 

By Hon. LeRoy F. Youmans. 

To discuss the historical significance of the South Carolina 
College in a manner at all approximately adequate to its 
importance, would require a treatise in place of an address, 
a volume of print in lieu of an hour of speech. The mere roll- 
call with briefest mention of what has been done bv the 
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principal actors who have figured ppominently in the fore- 
ground, in giving it that significance, would more than 
exhaust the time as well as the audience, and there would 
be all text and no sermon. The most that can be attempted 
is a rapid and imperfect glance at a few of the most salient 
features of its historical significance in the first century of 
its existence. 

Albert Sidney Johnston wrote to his official chief, Jef- 
ferson Davis: "The test of merit in my profession with the 
people is success. It is a hard rule, but I think it right." 
And this test of merit is the one most popularly applied in 
all undertakings. Tested even by this criterion, this hard 
and fast rule alone, the merit of the College has been most 
conclusively demonstrated, for at the lapse of one hundred 
years from its birth the South Carolina College can proudly 
say that it has been and is a pronounced success; and this 
success in its broad and comprehensive sense, with its corol- 
laries, dependencies, sub-divisions and details, is the great 
primary fact of its historical significance. 

Though they are published in Dr. LaBorde's history of 
the College — a work accurate in fact and just in criticism, 
for which the admiration and gratitude of the State will 
continue as long as the College is extant — it would be un- 
pardonable at this first Centennial celebration of the College 
to omit citation of the message of Governor Drayton to the 
General Assembly recommending the establishment of the 
College; of the act of the General Assembly establishing it, 
and of the historical statements of Chancellor Harper and 
Chief Justice O'Neall in connection with its establishment. 
On November 23, 1801, in pursuance of the duty imposed 
upon him as Governor by the Constitution of 1790, "from 
time to time to give to the General Assembly information 
of the condition of the State, and to recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he should judge necessary or 
expedient," Governor John Drayton in his message to the 
General Assembly said: "Advantageous to the citizens of 
the State will be any attention which you will bestow upon 
the education of her youth. At the commencement of your 
last session, I took pleasure in submitting this to your con- 
sideration, and I now repeat the same to you, as a matter 
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claiming your serious and early attention. Were a person 
to look over the laws of the State, he would find that five 
colleges are incorporated therein ; and did his inquiries pro- 
ceed no further, he would naturally imagine we had already 
arrived at an enviable excellence in literature. He would 
perceive a college instituted at Charleston, one at Cambridge, 
one at Winnsborough, one at Beaufort, and one by the name 
of Alexandria College in the upper part of the State, all of 
which are empowered to confer degrees. But were he to 
direct his inquiries further concerning them, he would find 
that Cambridge and Winnsborough Colleges were soon dis- 
continued through a want of funds; and although the last 
mentioned one has been lately renewed through the exertions 
of the Mount Zion Society, it is still nothing but an ele- 
mentary school, and one which can never rise to eminence 
as a college from its present support. Beaufort and Alex- 
andria Colleges are as yet scarcely known but in the law 
which incorporated them, and Charleston College is at 
present not entitled to a higher appellation than that of a 
respectable academy or grammar school. Could the atten- 
tion of the Legislature be directed to this important object, 
and a State College be raised and fostered by its hand at 
Columbia, or some central and healthy part of the State, 
under proper directors and trustees, including as ex officio 
members the Executive and Judiciary of the State, and any 
other suitable public officers, there could be no doubt of its 
rising into eminence, because, being supported at first by the 
public funds, the means could not be wanting of inviting 
learned and respectable professors in the various branches of 
science, well-chosen libraries would be procured, and philo- 
sophical apparatus lead the pursuits of our youth from 
theory to practice. The friendships of young men would 
thence he promoted, and strengthened throughout the State, 
and our political union he much advanced thereby!'^ With 
most commendable dispatch the General Assembly passed, 
and on the 19th of December, 1801, ratified the act to estab- 
lish the College at Columbia. The brief, accurate, unmis- 
takable, and comprehensive words of the preamble are: 
"Whereas the proper education of youth contributes greatly 
to the prosperity of society, and ought always to be an object 
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of legislative attention; and whereas the establishment of a 
College in a central part of the State, where all its youth 
may be educated, will highly promote the instruction, the 
good order, and the harmony of the whole community/' 
The first trustees were the Governor, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the Associate Judges of the Courts of 
Equity and Law. These were ex officio Trustees; the other 
Trustees, thirteen in number, selected from private life, were 
Charles C. Pinckney, Henry W. DeSaussure, Thomas Taylor, 
D. E. Dunlap, John Brown, Wade Hampton, John Chesnut, 
James B. Richardson, Isaac Alexander, Henry Dana Ward, 
Samuel W. Tongue, William Falconer, and Bartlee Smyth — 
all honor to their memories! They held their first meeting 
February 12, 1802, and on April 28, 1804, elected as Presi- 
dent Jonathan Maxcy, the best possible selection which 
could have been made. His monument stands in the Collie 
campus, the only one within its walls. On January 10, 1805, 
one hundred years ago to-day, the South Carolina College was 
opened — opened with only two professors! 

"Tall oaks from little acorns grow. 
Large streams from little fountains flow." 

The first student admitted into the College was William 
Harper — ^William Harper, whose college career James L. 
Petigru, for forty years the leader of the bar of South Caro- 
lina, commemorates in his oration at the Semi-Centennial 
celebration of the College, December 4, 1854, as "the youth 
instinct with great ideas, the scholar, the bard, the genius of 
the school." 

Among the patriotic services which will keep the memory 
of Chancellor Harper forever green, he prepared, at the 
request of the South Carolina Bar Association, a memoir of 
Mr. DeSaussure, in which he says: "In 1801 he (Henry W. 
DeSaussure) took a zealous and active part in promoting 
the Act for the establishment of the South Carolina College, 
and few contributed more to its success ; an Act of more last- 
ing benefit to the State, more honorable to its character, and 
more promotive of its true interests, than any which its 
Legislature ever passed. This measure originated in the 
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contest which had arisen between the upper and lower 
country of the State, with respect to representation in the 
Legislature. The upper country, which, at the adoption of 
the Constitution of 1790, was comparatively poor and un- 
peopled, had allotted to it, by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, a much smaller representation. It had now grown in 
wealth, far outnumbered the lower country in its population, 
and imperatively demanded a reform in the representation. 
This the people of the lower country feared to grant, on the 
ground of the general deficiency of education and intelli- 
gence in the upper country, which would render it incom- 
petent to exercise wisely and justly the power which such 
a reform would place in its hands. It was to remedy this 
deficiency that it was proposed to establish a college at 
Columbia. The Act was passed, not without difficulty, nor 
without the strenuous opposition of many whom it was more 
especially intended to benefit. There is no citizen of the 
State, and still more there is no one who has directly and 
personally received the benefits of the institution, whose 
deepest gratitude is not due to every one who contributed in 
any degree to the success of the measure." 

This is the testimony of the first student of the Col- 
lege. 

There never lived a more devoted and patriotic son of the 
College or State than John Belton O'Neall, from the time 
when, in February, 1811, he entered the College fresh from 
his native Newberry, whose annals he has written, until he 
closed his career as Trustee of the College and Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State, when death called him, 
crowned with "that which should accompany old age, as 
honor, love, obedience, troops of friends." In vigor of 
capacity, in purity of purpose, in that intellectual and moral 
strength which pierces through labyrinths of sophistry, and 
aims unerringly for the right, in close, compact, articulated 
logic, and high poignant emphasis, he may fairly challenge 
comparison with any of that long line of princes of the gown 
who have built up and adorned the jurisprudence of South 
Carolina. In his "Biographical Sketches of the Bench and 
Bar of South Carolina," Chief Justice O'Neall says, "In 1800 
Mr. DeSaussure was returned to the Legislature, and there. 
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in 1801, he aided in successfully establishing the South Caro- 
lina College. He (DeSaussure) said to me (O'Neall), ^We 
of the lower country well knew that the power of the State 
was thenceforward to be in the upper country, and we desired 
our future rulers to be educated men,' and," continued Chief 
Justice O'Neall, "if Mr. DeSaussure had never done any- 
thing beyond this, which literally forced education upon the 
country lying north and west of Columbia, his memory ought 
to be loved and cherished by the thousands who have thus 
been educated. The South Carolina College was to his death 
the object of his care and solicitude." 

Great as is the debt of South Carolina to Mr. DeSaussure 
for the shape, form and existence of the system of Equity 
which so long prevailed in South Carolina, and for being to 
South Carolina what Kent was to New York, greater still is 
its debt to him for his services to it in regard to the College, 
so lovingly told by his great compeers. Harper and O'Neall, 
both alumni of the College, which he and they loved and 
cherished as Jeflferson loved and cherished the University of 
Virginia. 

It is very difficult — ^well-nigh impossible — to reproduce 
to an audience of the twentieth century, January 10, 1905, 
the status of aflPairs in South Carolina existing in the early 
years of the nineteenth century and at the opening of the 
College, January 10, 1805. 

Among the many sources of patriotic regret when the life 
of Edward McCrady, scholar, historian, statesman, patriot, 
closed — Edward McCrady, whose quartet of histories of the 
State, in older and aristocratic governments, would have 
been graced certainly with a large pension, fittingly with a 
peerage — is the poignant loss to the College, to the State, to 
the cause of education, and to history, that the pen fell from 
his hands with his account of the close of the American Revo- 
lution of 1776. His death has forever deprived us of those 
stirring chapters we might have reasonably expected in a 
succeeding volume in which he would have treated with the 
hand of a master of the events of the last decade of the 
eighteenth and the first decade of the nineteenth century, 
including the genesis of the College, and its environing de- 
tails. Mr. Calhoun, at the conclusion of his "Discourse on 
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the Constitution and Government of the United States," a 
legacy to posterity, which will last as long as, if it does not 
survive, that Constitution, gives a succinct and most interest- 
ing sketch of the political history of the State which is freely 
used, but the College did not fall within the scope of the 
task he had assigned himself. 

The chief English settlements of this country were made 
under grants from the crown, the three points of settlement 
being Jamestown, in Virginia, 1607; Plymouth, in Massa- 
chusetts, 1620, and Charleston, in South Carolina, 1670. 
Population gradually spread along the entire line of the 
South Carolina Coast and to some distance inland. Besides 
the emigrants directly from the British Islands, there was in 
the population of South Carolina a large Huguenot element 
from France, and a very large element from Barbadoes, and 
the other British West Indies. The settlers from the Island 
of Barbadoes brought with them in a state of advanced devel- 
opment a colonial social and political system, the basis of 
which was the institution of domestic African slavery. For 
many years Charleston practically embodied all of Caro- 
lina. There was only one government, for the province, 
for the town, Charleston; for the church, the Church of 
England. The only representation outside of Charleston in 
the provincial legislature was that by parishes of the lower 
country in the lower house, and even that was not practically 
established until the overthrow of the proprietary govern- 
ment of the Lords Proprietors in 1719, when the province 
became a direct dependency of the crown. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century, from 1750 to 1760 and later, there 
flowed in a current of population by way of the mountains 
from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, traveling southward along the base of the 
AUeghanies to the table lands of South Carolina, and the 
region extending from the falls of the rivers to the moun- 
tains. They were chiefly Scotch-Irish, of whom, in their as- 
sertion and maintenance of their rights, the character of Mr. 
Stick-to-rights in Bulwer^s greatest work, "My Novel, or 
Varieties in English Life,^^ has been regarded as a fairly 
typical representative. Many of these new settlers had been 
driven south by Braddock's defeat in 1755, and the changed 
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conditions^ including irruptions of Indians, thence resulting. 
Between the settlement on the coast and that in the northern 
and western part of the province there was a wide unsettled 
space, and for a considerable length of time there was no 
political connection, no unity of feeling, and but little inter- 
course of any kind between the people of the two sections. 
The upper country had no political existence as a constituent 
portion of the country and no representation in its govern- 
ment until a period near before the commencement of the 
Revolution of 1776, and its political weight was scarcely felt 
in the government until the establishment of the Constitution 
of 1790, and even by that Constitution the upper country, in 
the distribution of political weight and power, was left in a 
minority in every department of the government. The 
natural discontent of the upper country with this distribu- 
tion of power as unequal and unjust, after it had become 
the more populous section and was daily becoming more so, 
increased with its increasing population. A most strenuous 
and spirited agitation to secure to the upper country greater 
weight and political power in the State government com- 
menced openly in 1794. This agitation, pro and contra, 
ripened into distraction, distraction into disorder, and dis- 
order into violence. These sectional discords had been sharp- 
ened to such an extent of bitterness that in 1804, says Mr. 
Petigru, "There was as little unity of feeling between the 
upper and lower country of South Carolina as between 
any rival States of the Union." In the closing years 
of the eighteenth century and the early years of the nine- 
teenth the outlook for peace, quiet and unity in South 
Carolina was most gloomy, and dark were the forebodings 
of patriots. 

Thomas JeflPerson, whose whole life is a catalogue of ben- 
efits to this western world — Thomas JeflPerson, of whom it has ' 
been said with much both of force and truth, that "If 
America is wrong, JeflPerson is wrong; if JeflPerson is right, 
America is right" — wrote a quarter of a century later to Mr. 
Holmes, of Maine, in connection with a Federal disturbance 
of great moment in the United States, thus : "A geographical 
line, coinciding with, a marked principle, moral and political, 
once conceived and held up to the angry passions of men, 
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will never be obliterated, and every new irritation will mark 
it deeper and deeper." 

Logic admits of no compromise ; it is stern, rigid, unbend- 
ing. But compromise is of the very essence of politics. The 
more reflecting portions of both sections saw that it was 
imperatively necessary that a fundamental change should be 
made in the basis of representation and political power, so 
that the weight of the upper country should be increased to 
an equality with that of the lower country. By an Act passed 
at the session of 1807, and again passed at the session of 
1808, in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, 
an intervening election of the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives having taken place, the Constitution of 1790 
was amended, and a decided preponderance of representation 
in the House of Representatives was given to the upper sec- 
tion and a like preponderance in the Senate to the lower 
section. Sectional jealousies and divisions were succeeded 
by kind feelings and mutual attachments, and the govern- 
ment became emphatically the government of the entire pop- 
ulation, of the whole people. It was while this agitation, 
division, and discord were being daily fanned hotter and 
hotter, and a fundamental change in the basis of representa- 
tion, and the distribution of political power in favor of the 
uppey country were regarded as imminent, though uncertain 
in what degree, shape, and extent, that the movement for the 
establishment of the College took such direction and acquired 
such support as resulted in the Act of Assembly, 1801, incor- 
porating the College, and its opening in 1805. True it is 
that the suggestion for a college for South Carolina can be 
traced back to the ante-revolutionary period; true that such 
a college had been recommended by Lieutenant-Governor 
Bull in 1770, and urged by John Rutledge while South Caro- 
lina was still a province; but the potential influences, in 
time, place and circumstance, arose from the peculiar en- 
vironment then existing. There are always troubles to be 
apprehended from any fundamental change in the basis of 
political representation and power in a government, but 
apart from the other impregnable arguments in favor of the 
establishment of a State College at Columbia there could 
have been devised no more wise and sagacious policy for the 
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purpose of obviating such results as were apprehended, in 
the consequences likely to result from such a change in South 
Carolina in so vital a matter. 

The settlers in the fertile low country along the coast had 
become prosperous planters of rice, indigo, and corn before 
a single white inhabitant had found his way to the salubrious 
upper country in the western part of the province. In the 
low country the landed estates were large, the institution of 
primogeniture which continued them from father to eldest 
son being abolished only as late as 1791; the slaves were 
numerous, the white inhabitants comparatively few. The 
lands first possessed by the people of the upper country were 
usually farms of moderate extent, hewed out of the wilder- 
ness by their own strong arms, and tilled by themselves with 
the aid of but few slaves. South Carolina was a petted colony 
of the British crown, and the connection of the lower country 
with England was close. The richer merchants of Charles- 
ton, and planters along the longer settled coast, before the 
upper country became at all populous, sent their sons, before 
the Revolution, to be educated in England. Their names are 
to be found at Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow. 
After the Revolution, they were sent to Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and Brown University. 

It was the equally sagacious and patriotic design of those 
at the helm of State that the young men of South Carolina 
from all its sections should be educated together within the 
State of their birth and residence. The most appropriate 
situs was selected in the territory which lay between the 
upper and lower country, where had been located the new 
capital in the geographical center of the State, Columbia. 
Here was founded "one central college," to use the vigorous 
language of the late lamented Prof. Robert Means Davis, 
"in which the youth of all sections, all classes and all creeds 
should meet as sons of a common mother, to sit in one com- 
mon lecture-room, lodge in a common dormitory, and feed at 
a common table, and thus learn to know and respect one 
another, to appreciate if not to imbibe the opinions of one 
another, and to form ties of perpetual friendship with one 
another." 

Here it was designed were to come together, and here did 
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come together, the young men of the State, to be molded into 
one, the typical South Carolinian. '^Although," said Mr. 
Petigru, "although the suppression of sectional jealousies in 
the State is in part attributable to the removal of the anoma- 
lies in the Constitution, much the largest share in the same 
good work is due to the attractive force of a common educa- 
tion, and to the insensible operations of the same influence 
must also be referred the liberal provision made for free 
schools." 

McCrady, whose historical judgment was certainly free 
from any bias as an alumnus or student of the College, for he 
was neither, says that "from its commencement the College 
became to a large extent the center not only of education, but 
of political thought in the State, and is doubtless the insti- 
tution which has done most to mold and influence the char- 
acter of the people of the State." 

Dr. Thornwell, of whose excellence it would be superero- 
gation to speak, whose life was so long entwined with the 
College, as student, professor, chaplain, president, says: 
"The South Carolina College has made South Carolina what 
she is, has made her people what they are. . . . Nothing is 
so powerful as a common education and the thousand sweet 
associations which spring from it and cluster around it, 
to cherish the holy brotherhood of men. Those who have 
walked together in the same paths of science, and taken 
sweet counsel in the same halls of learning, who went arm 
in arm in that hallowed season of life when the foundations 
of all excellence are laid, who have wept with the same sor- 
rows or laughed with the same joys, who have been fired with 
the same ambition, lured with the same hopes, and grieved 
at the same disappointments — these are not the men in after 
years to stir up animosities or foment intestine feuds. 
. . . Would you make any commonwealth a unit? Educate 
its sons together. This is the secret of the harmony which 
has so long remarkably characterized our State. It was not 
the influence of a single mind, great as that mind was ; it was 
no tame submission to authoritative dictation. It was the 
community of thought, feeling, and character, achieved by 
a common education within these walls. Here it was that 
heart was knit to heart, mind to mind, and that a common 
character was formed." 
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It may have been a wise man who told Fletcher of Saltoun, 
'^Let me make the ballads of a nation, and I care not who 
makes its laws," but a wiser one would have told him that 
a common education is the greatest factor in the formation of 
public opinion, and public opinion is mightier than laws and 
ballads combined. 

But soon the roll of students was not confined to the young 
men of South Carolina. The high relative position early at- 
tained by the College among Southern institutions of learn- 
ing attracted students from all the Southern and South- 
western States. My fellow students of the Class of 1852, 
lessening in numbers, alas, as the years roll by — ^^Eheu fuga- 
ces, Postume Postume, labuntur annV^ — will remember that 
in the time that class was in college there were students 
from Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. They will remember, 
among others who afterwards distinguished themselves, the 
able George McPheeters, from Mississippi; the all-accom- 
plished George Williamson, from Louisiana, who went from 
that State to the United States Senate. At their graduation 
they took the third and fourth highest places, and were sur- 
passed in this relative rank only by two of South Carolina's 
best, the first honor man being James H. Bion, and the second 
honor man being Robert W. Barnwell, afterwards so dis- 
tinguished in the church and as professor in the College. 

From Mississippi were also the eloquent Goodman, whose 
astonishing power of speech is still remembered; the after- 
wards brigadier-generals in the Confederate Army, Govan 
and Chalmers — Chalmers, the dashing Chalmers, who added 
to the laurels of the field those won in the Federal Congress 
as representative from Mississippi, and who wrote, while a 
Sophomore here, the famous revel song of the College, "Billy 
Maybin's O." He took the second honor of his class, the first 
being taken by a native South Carolinian, John H. Elliott, 
afterwards so widely known as the able and eloquent divine 
in the capital of the country. Memory recalls the strong 
features of John Wharton, of Texas, who took such high 
rank as major-general in the Confederate Army ; Jerry Wil- 
liams, from Alabama, who with such ability represented that 
State in the House of Representatives in the Federal Con- 
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gress ; the two notable Georgians, the brothers Jones — C. C. 
Jones, afterwards author of the history of Georgia, and 
regarded as of the highest authority in North American an- 
tiquities; and James Jones, who has achieved such high 
distinction in the medical and scientific world. The ideas 
instilled, the doctrines inculcated, the influence exerted by 
the College, were disseminated throughout the whole south- 
ern and southwestern country, not only by the students from 
these other States, but by the great number of native South 
Carolina students who, after graduation here, emigrated 
there. The statistical facts relied upon by McCrady estab- 
lish the truth of his statement that South Carolina was one 
of the great emigrant States. Francis A. Walker, in his 
introduction to the United States Census of 1880, says: 
"From 1820 to 1860, South Carolina was a beehive from 
which swarms were continually going forth to populate the 
new cotton-growing States of the Southwest." The whole 
population in 1860 was 470,527, at which time 193,389 white 
persons born in South Carolina were living in other States. 
Two-fifths of the whole native born population had emigrated 
and were almost entirely in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Florida, and Texas. In 1870, out of 678,706 native 
born South Carolinians, more than one-third, 246,066, were 
living in other States. 

The high positions in the vocations and professions, and 
in State and Federal affairs and councils, taken by the grad- 
uates of the College in those States, whether citizens there 
from birth or by migration, accord with the other pertinent 
facts involved in showing the influence exercised in these 
States by the training, culture and education of the South 
Carolina College. 

To the College is very largely attributable the influence 
which has not only made South Carolina the prompt and 
determined champion of Southern rights and interests, 
especially of State sovereignty, free trade, and the institution 
of domestic African slavery, but which has also so deeply 
impressed the doctrines entertained by South Carolina on 
those subjects, on the heart and intellect of the entire South 
and Southwest. So great has been this influence as to vest it 
with historical significance, and among those prime factors 
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responsible for this influence, the name of Thomas Cooper/ 
professor and president of the College, must never be ob- 
scured. Thomas Cooper's political life was one continued 
struggle against all forms of tyranny and centralization. He 
had canvassed the most excitable voters on earth in a con- 
tested race with Egalit^ Orleans for a seat in the Convention 
during the carnival of the French Revolution of 1789, and he 
had been prosecuted for his political course both by the 
British crown and by the administration of the elder Adams. 
On no subject was his intellect more exercised than on the 
fundamental principles involving the relation which the 
States bore to the Federal Government of the American 
Union, and which underlay the distinction between the party 
which advocated a strong national government and that 
which advocated the separate sovereignty of the States. 
Some of the great leading spirits of South Carolina had been 
Federalists and personal and political friends of Alexander 
Hamilton. But there was no stronger supporter than Cooper 
of the soundness of the famous Kentucky and Virginia Reso- 
lutions, of the sovereignty of the States, of the right of a 
State to secede from the Federal Union, and of freedom of 
trade. He was the warm personal and political friend of 
Jefferson, whose accession to the presidency of the United 
States in 1801, coeval with the establishment of the College, 
he had hailed with delight, and regarded it with Seward as 
having "rescued the masses from the domination of classes." 
He was in advance of the great South Carolina statesmen in 
his pronounced advocacy of State sovereignty and free trade, 
and had impressed his views with intensity and vigor. 

More than a quarter of a century after Dr. Cooper's retire- 
ment from the College, Langdon Cheves, the younger, so 
prominent in civic and military life, late in 1860, when 
the question of secession was so excitedly on the tapis, 
in a meeting in St. Peter's parish for the nomination 
of delegates to the State Convention, spoke not of his 
illustrious father, nor Calhoun, nor McDuflBe, nor Hayne, 
but referred to and cited the words of Dr. Cooper as 
first having given that bent to his thought, which assured 
him of the soundness of his political views and the rectitude 
of his political principles, his devotion to which he after- 
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wards sealed with his blood and life. Nothing could be more 
strikingly significant of the unrestricted dominance which 
the principle of State sovereignty held over the men who 
had been educated at the South Carolina College than their 
heroic conduct shown on fields of carnage, from the com- 
mencement to the end of the War Between the States. Their 
feeling of State loyalty was akin to that which in the old 
world gives so chivalrous a tinge to loyalty to the crown. It 
was not a mere theory or policy — it was a creed, a religion. 
This creed, this political religion, of the South was exempli- 
fied in blood on every battlefield. For it a life was offered for 
every vote cast, and for it 12,000 sons of South Carolina laid 
down their lives exultingly. 

The efforts of Cooper in the direction of free trade were 
ably continued by the teachings of Francis Lieber, and later 
still by those of Robert Means Davis. Lieber taught that 
there was a direct connection between civil liberty and free 
trade, and that, while protection is the first resort of nations 
when they rise to civil liberty, unshackled trade is the higher 
stage of experience and analyzing reflection. His friend 
Rufus Choate called him "the most fertile, indomitable, un- 
sleeping, combative, and propagandizing person of his race." 
Robert J. Walker, President Polk's very able Secretary of 
the Treasury, justly said that Lieber was "the philosophic 
head of the free traders of the United States." Cooper and 
Lieber were foreigners — Cooper an Englishman, Lieber a 
German — but Robert Means Davis was native, and to the 
manner born, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. He 
was a student and alumnus of the College, within whose walls 
still linger the echoes of his voice, reared under our institu- 
tions, teachings and traditions. Instead of the personal 
troubles which Cooper and Lieber had had with governments, 
he had had no troubles save those of his State and people. 
His teachings, besides the force which his vigor and intellect 
gave them, had in their utterance the additional charm of 
his Southern manner and accent, in contrast with the foreign 
gutturals of Lieber. ^^Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus tarn 
cari capitis r^ 

He had planned and commenced the execution of a history 
of the College, from that period in the reconstruction horrors 
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where Dr. LaBorde closed, down to the present time. The loss 
to the College and the State is, humanly speaking, irrepar- 
able. On March 14, 1904, the day succeeding his untimely 
death, his distinguished colleague in the faculty. Dr. Joynes, 
representing and on behalf of the faculty, among other 
things, in a most touching tribute, said: "More than any 
other one of us, he was the College. He represented its soul, 
its spirit, its history, its traditions. Without him the present 
is bereaved, the future desolate. Our coming Centennial, for 
which he had labored so lovingly, is robbed of its very soul, 
for no other like him can tell of the glorious past he would 
have so loved to commemorate." 

The doctrine of these professors was, in substance, that 
freedom of trade was the general principle, restriction the 
exception ; free trade the object to be aimed at, protection a 
temporary expedient; free trade the interest of all nations, 
protection the occasional necessity of one ; free trade the final 
and universal good, protection the sometimes necessary evil ; 
free trade as soon as possible, and as complete as possible, 
protection as little as possible, and as short as possible ; that 
a protective tariff, though justifiable sometimes, is always 
an evil, and is never to be accepted as the permanent policy 
of any country ; and that being an evil it must be reduced to 
the minimum which will answer the temporary purpose. 
These were substantially the views advanced by Daniel Web- 
ster in his great speech in the Federal House of Representa- 
tives in 1824, before political circumstances and exigencies 
forced him to abandon what seemed to be the convictions of 
his own mind, and ally himself with Henry Clay in defense 
of Clay's American system. Then, say his critics (using the 
fine simile of George Eliot in her Felix Holt) with point 
and venom, Webster "descended from the rank of heroes to 
that of the multitude for whom heroes fight and die." 

But times change and we change in them, and countries 
are not governed by theories, however correct, but by political 
circumstances, conditions, exigencies, and politicians. While 
the doctrines taught on this subject at the College have not 
received the acceptance throughout the country due to their 
merit, and the ability with which they have been taught, 
they have made great and increasing impress upon the culti- 
vated intelligence of the country as represented by most 
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able professors in the colleges north as well as south of 
Mason and Dixon's line. Thus far in the United States it has 
been with the tariflf as with Chaucer's Emilie. "Up rose the 
sun, and up rose Emilie." Like Banquo's ghost, "it will not 
down." With this most elaborately debated question in our 
history, each settlement has aroused new agitation, and each 
agitation led to new settlement. The advocates of the doc- 
trines above still insist that if one of the principal reasons of 
the rapid and uniform prosperity of the various States of the 
Union is because there is free trade among them, a propo- 
sition which seems unquestionable, the conclusion follows 
that free trade among all nations would be as advantageous 
to them as it has been to the States of the Union. John C. 
Calhoun never rose to a higher flight or a more grandly 
humanitarian view than when he said, in 1846, in the Senate : 
"If we should succeed in setting the example of free trade 
between the United States and England, it would force all 
other civilized countries to follow it in the end. The conse- 
quences would be to diffuse a prosperity greater and more 
universal than can well be conceived, and to unite by bonds 
of mutual interest the people of all countries. But in advo- 
cating the cause of free trade, I am actuated not less by the 
political consequences likely to flow from it than the ad- 
vantages to be derived from it in an economic point of view. 
I regard it in the disposition of Providence as one of the 
great means of ushering in the happy period foretold by 
inspired prophets and poets when war shall be no more." 
As civilization progresses toward such an elevation as the 
adoption of free trade, the efforts in its favor made within 
the walls of the College will place in more and more striking 
light the historical significance of the College in this regard. 
Slavery is dead, buried in a grave that does not give up its 
dead, and of the unique old plantation life in the South 
which grew up under its wing and flourished with it there 
does not exist even a fossil specimen — of their temples there 
is not left a stone. Though now extinct, they were once factors 
of most potent influence, which intertwined themselves with 
the very bone and sinew, the very soul and marrow of South- 
ern civilization. Though like Troy they are no more, yet as 
there still remains the tale of Troy divine, so their memory 
is forever embalmed not only in history and tradition, but in 
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verse, by the classic pen of a student and alumnus of the 
College, distinguished in the political and literary world. 
Grayson, in his two charming poems, "The Country," and 
"The Hireling and the Slave," aids to a proper understanding 
of that phase of the past of the South which closed with the 
termination of the war for State rights, as valuable adjuncts 
in their way to its thorough comprehension, as a Southern 
atlas, or a chronological chart. In the controversy which 
arose in the discussion of the subject of domestic African 
slavery in the South, very high place must always be given 
to the spoken and written utterances of the men who had 
been educated at the South Carolina College — ^without being 
invidious, notably to those of three of its alumni. Harper, 
Thorn well and Hammond. The two letters written to Clark- 
son by James H. Hammond after he was Governor of and 
before he was United States Senator from South Carolina, 
elaborate, minute, exhaustive, have and will ever have the 
very highest rank, as the defense, the apology in its contro- 
versial sense, for the institution of domestic African slavery 
in the Southern States. In considering the historical signifi- 
cance of the College on this most exciting subject, now that 
the institution is under the ban of the public opinion of the 
civilized world, the Areopagus of modern times, these three 
historical facts must never be forgotten : 

1. That the compromises on the slavery question inserted 
in the Constitution of the United States were among the 
essential conditions upon which the Federal government was 
organized. If the African slave trade had not been permitted 
to continue for twenty years ; if it had not been conceded that 
three-fifths of the slaves should be counted in the apportion- 
ment of representatives in Congress ; if it had not been agreed 
that fugitives from service should be returned to their 
owners, the thirteen States would not have been able to form 
a more perfect union. 

This is the initial sentence of Blaine's "Twenty Years of 
Congress," great as was his antagonism to the institution of 
slavery in the South. 

2. This pregnant fact underlying the history of the State, 
so distinctly and succinctly stated by Bancroft: "Of the 
original thirteen States South Carolina alone was from its 
cradle essentially a planting State, with slave labor." 
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3. Abraham Lincoln, who, January 1, 1863, issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation, on December 22, 1860, after the 
popular election had made certain his election to the Presi- 
dency of the United States by the Electoral College, wrote to 
Alexander H. Stephens, assuring him that slavery in the 
Southern States would be as secure under his administration 
as it had been under the administration of Washington. 

The historical significance of the ante-bellum past of the 
College is shown in bold relief by the vigor of its resurrection 
from the great disaster in which the past fortunes and future 
hopes of the South were alike broken in blood, and from the 
Saturnalia of reconstruction when ignorance and vice, venal- 
ity and corruption to the core, ran riot in the highest places. 
The post-bellum history of the College has given a new his- 
torical significance to the verification and realization in the 
concrete of the time-honored truth — Fortuna non mutat 
genus. 

In replying to some opposition to the College, Judge Huger 
said to the South Carolina House of Representatives that 
if the College had never done anything more than educate 
McDuffie, it would be ample compensation to the State for 
all her expenditures on the institution. But there are two 
alumni of the College of such uncommon merit, whose ex- 
cellence in each case was so peculiar and unique, each in 
his own sphere unsurpassed, aye, so unequaled in the long 
list of men educated within its walls, that at this first Cen- 
tennial celebration of the College it is a matter not only of 
propriety but of duty to call their names specially — Hugh S. 
Legare and Wade Hampton. William Harper, the first 
student, was in the College of his day "the youth instinct 
with great ideas, the bard, the scholar, the genius of the 
school," but beyond all cavil, omnium consensu^ Legare is the 
laureled scholar of the school. After a distinguished career 
in the State in its Legislature and as its Attorney-General, 
and as a member of the Federal Congress, and as the repre- 
sentative in the foreign service of the government in the old 
world, he died in harness as Attorney-General and Acting 
Secretary of State of the United States. But it is to his 
great services in literature, and in behalf of education, that 
the memory of the alumni of the College most fondly turns. ^^^ 
"One life such as Hugh S. Legare's," says George Fredericl^^^ 
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Holmes, "is worth more to the cause of education than 
decades of legislation." His article on "Demosthenes, the 
Statesman and the Orator," was pronounced by that most 
competent of critics, Ruf us Choate, to be the best thing ever 
written on Demosthenes in the English language. His de- 
fense of the study of Classical Literature will always be most 
highly prized, as long as this modern world has any appre- 
ciation of the "perfect energy and elegance of expression 
which characterize the masterpieces of Athenian and Roman 
genius." His eloquence, when he speaks of the effect of the 
thorough study of the ancient languages on an ambitious 
youth, rises to the heights of pathos in a strain most affecting : 
"He will have his curiosity fired for further acquisition, and 
find himself in possession of the golden keys which open all 
the recesses where the stores of knowledge have ever been 
laid up by civilized man. He will be let into that great com- 
munion of scholars throughout all ages and nations — like 
that more awful communion of saints in tlie Holy Church 
Universal — ^and feel a sympathy with departed genius, and 
with the enlightened and gifted minds of other countries, 
as they appear before him in the transports of a sort of 
vision beatific, bowing down at the same shrines, and glow- 
ing with the same holy love of whatever is most pure and fair, 
and exalted and divine in human nature. Above all, our 
American youth will learn that liberty — which is sweet to all 
men, but which is the passion of proud minds that cannot 
stoop to less — ^has been the nurse of all that is sublime in 
character and genius. They will see her form and feel her 
influence in everything that antiquity has left to our admira- 
tion — that bards consecrated their harps to her, that she 
spoke from the lips of the mighty orators — that she fought 
and conquered, acted and suffered, with the heroes whom she 
had formed and inspired ; and after ages of glory and virtue, 
fell with him — her all-accomplished hope: him^ the last of 
Romans, the self-immolated martyr of Philippi. . . . They 
will esteem it much better to imitate the old and elegant 
humanity of Greece than the barbaric pride of a Hunnish 
stateliness, and will come more and more to despise that 
slavish and nauseating subserviency to rank and title, with 
which all European literature is steeped through and 
through." 
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In one of the last letters he ever wrote Legare expressed 
his regret that he had not gone to one of the German uni- 
versities. Many of the most intelligent, patriotic and devoted 
sons of the College and State are of the mature conviction 
that a time has arrived in the history of College and 
State when the interests of both require that the organiza- 
tion should be on larger and more liberal lines, and that 
steps should be taken for the extension of the College into 
a university. Not only do this devotion, intelligence and 
patriotism, but the substrata of fact and reasoning by which 
this movement is supported, deserve the most grave and 
earnest consideration of those in authority. 

The other of the two names mentioned is Wade Hampton, 
clarum et venerahile nomen. When Legare died, Hampton 
was in his twenty-sixth year. Few, if any, here present can 
remember Legare, but Hampton was with us and of us till 
in his eighty-fifth year he was called to his rest in 1902, amid 
the tears of the South; and the bronze equestrian statue of 
him which the State is erecting will recall him to us as he 
rode in the flesh through our streets. He was a large man 
physically, intellectually and morally, of broad and generous 
proportions in all these regards. He had 

That brawn and muscle both of frame and mind 
So potent in affairs of human kind, 

with that iron in his blood, out of which are made the mighty 
hunters before the Lord, and the rulers of men. His pursuits 
and pleasures were all simple and natural, and though his 
tastes were scholarly and cultured, and his familiarity with 
the classics, and the well of English undefiled of the older 
writers, excited the admiration of the most accurate littera- 
teurs, yet his delight always was to be in the great woods 
and forests of nature. Woodcraft seemed an instinct in him. 
Of the men of his time in his status of life, he was the best 
woodsman, the best fisherman, the best hunter, the best rider, 
the best shot. After graduating with distinction in the Col- 
lege, in which he afterwards endowed a scholarship, he 
entered upon the tranquil yet active operations of a very 
large landowner and slaveholder, and was conspicuous 
among those Southern planters who made out of their negro 
slaves "the finest body of agricultural and domestic laborers 
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that the world has ever seen, and elevated them in the scale 
of natural existence to such a height as to cause them to be 
deemed fit for admission into the charmed circle of American 
freedom, and to be clothed with the rights and duties of 
American citizenship." In the agitation preceding the war, 
he was never for violent counsels, but when the fatal die 
was cast, and South Carolina called on her sons to redeem 
the pledges she had made, in his own words, spoken simply, 
historically, without ostentation, "I pledged my life, my for- 
tune, and my sacred honor, and shot and shell and steel have 
left their marks to show how I kept that word." 

Though he served his State with distinction in both 
branches of her General Assembly, as Governor, and United 
States Senator, his services there will never attract such 
attention as his career in the war in all the grades from 
colonel to lieutenant-general, of which it would be superero- 
gation to say a word, and as his services in the redemption of 
the State from the domination which followed in the wake of 
reconstruction, of which it is impossible to speak too highly. 
Well might Lucius Lamar say, "It was largely through the 
efforts of her lion-hearted Hampton that South Carolina 
was restored to her proud position of dignity and equality 
in the Union." In that fearful crisis he was the leader, and 
showed every quality of leadership. You remember that at 
the battle of Ivry Henry of Navarre said to the princes of 
the blood, "We are all Bourbons, but follow me to-day, and I 
will show you that I am your elder brother." We followed 
Hampton, he showed us that he was our elder brother, and 
led us to victory. His bravery was never betrayed into rash- 
ness, his prudence was never tinged with timidity. His long, 
eventful life was closed with the prayer: "All my people, 
black and white, God bless them all." He was a man upon 
whom "every God had set his seal, to give the world assurance 
of a man." The bronze of his statue may moulder and fade, 
but he will live forever in the heart of redeemed, regenerated 
and disenthralled South Carolina. The careers of Hugh S. 
Legare and Wade Hampton are part and parcel of the his- 
torical significance of the South Carolina College. 

When we think of the meagre number of students and pro- 
fessors — only two — with which the College opened, and con- 
sider the present number of students, and the corps of the 
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present able and learned faculty — president, professors, as- 
sistant professors, instructors, and the other zealous, intel- 
ligent and praiseworthy oflScers ; when we contrast the early 
and the present course of study and instruction; when we 
contrast the disorder, dissension and sectional jealousies 
which then prevailed in the State, with the unity, harmony, 
and peace which now reign throughout her borders, without 
regard to sections ; when we think of the number of able and 
eminent men whom the College has educated and sent forth 
into the world, who in peace and in war, in the camp and in 
the Senate, in State Legislatures and Federal Congresses, as 
Governors, Judges, Chancellors, in all the professions and 
vocations, in every department of life where education, 
honor, merit, intelligence, and excellence achieve distinction 
— men who have written and are now writing their names in 
characters of living light, which time will not willingly let 
die — men to whom the College can point as her jewels, as 
proudly as the noble Roman matron, Cornelia, pointed to her 
sons, the Gracchi; when we make such consideration and 
contrast, it gives the greatest historical significance to the 
South Carolina College that the purposes, aims and objects 
of the College have been and are being accomplished, that 
the education of youth within its walls has to an incalculable 
extent contributed to the prosperity of society, promoted the 
good order and harmony of the whole community, strength- 
ened the friendships of young men, and advanced our politi- 
cal, material, moral, and social union. That in the future the 
glory and usefulness of the College may outstrip and exceed 
that of its past, as the first flights of a young eagle from 
branch to branch upon its native tree are outstripped and 
exceeded by the sweep of his wings when he takes a continent 
in his flight, and swings from mountain range to mountain 
range, is the prayer not only of those who are proud to call 
her their alma mater, but of every devoted son and daughter 
who, with love and reverence, is proud to call South Carolina 
by that sweetest of all names — mother. 

But whatever may be its future, the past of the College, 
at least, is secure, and the historical significance of the first 
century of its existence can never be obscured; for in the 
beautiful words of Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott (the gifted 
daughter of Bishop Stephen Elliott, the first professor in the 
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College of Sacred Literature and the Evidences of Christian- 
ity, whose influence over the youth of the South, both male 
and female, was so great and beneficial) : "Nothing is ever 
annihilated, words never cease to sound, deeds never cease 
to effect, thoughts never cease to operate." However illus- 
trious may be its career in the future, whether as a college or 
university, neither time, nor trouble, nor the dim eye, nor 
the dull ear, can ever, while our lives last, separate us, the 
surviving students of the first century of its existence, from 
the love of the South Carolina College. 



Conferring of Honorary Degrees. 
By President Benjamin Sloan. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : From time immemorial it has been 
the traditional prerogative of universities and colleges to 
recognize and reward distinguished attainments in learning, 
or eminent services to mankind, by appropriate titles and 
degrees. On this Centennial occasion, so signal in her own 
honorable history, the authorities of South Carolina College 
deem it proper and opportune to offer such tribute of honor 
to the representatives of her sister institutions in the State 
and to others who participate with us in this celebration, 
as well as to other distinguished citizens who in their chosen 
walks of life, by their attainments or their services, have 
reflected honor upon their State and country. It is my pleas- 
ing duty to be the medium of this complimentary distinction, 
and to announce the names of those whom the Faculty and 
Trustees have deemed worthy to receive this honor. I ask 
that those so distinguished will, as their names are called, 
come forward upon the platform : 

President Brown Ayres, University of Tennessee. 

Dr. James Woods Babcock, State Hospital for the Insane, 
South Carolina. 

Hon. William A. Barber, New York City. 

Major Theodore 6. Barker, Charleston, S. C. 

Professor Paul B. Barringer, University of Virginia. 

Judge William H. Brawley, Charleston, S. C. 
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Major James Lide Coker, Hartsville, S. C. 

Dr. Barnett A. Elzas, Charleston, S. C. 

Chancellor R. B. Fulton, University of Mississippi. 

Major Harry Hammond, Beech Island, S. C. 

President Walter B. Hill, University of Georgia. 

President David Bancroft Johnson, Winthrop Normal and 
Industrial College. 

President John William Abercrombie, University of Ala- 
bama. 

Professor J. Mark Baldwin, Johns Hopkins University. 

President Franklin Carter, Williams College, Massachu- 
setts. 

Professor Albert Lefevre, Tulane University. 

Professor A. Ross Hill, dean of the University of Missouri. 

President Cyrus Northrop, University of Minnesota. 

President F. L. Parker, Charleston Medical College. 

Vice-Chancellor L. B. Wiggins, Sewanee University. 

Hon. Joseph Allen McCuUough, Greenville, S. C. 

President P. H. Mell, Clemson Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. 

Hon. Julian Mitchell, Charleston, S. C. 

President William Gordon Neville, Presbyterian College 
of South Carolina. 

Chief Justice Young John Pope, Newberry, S. C. 

President Edwin M. Poteat, Furman University. 

President F. Y. Pressley, Erskine College. 

President Harrison Randolph, Charleston College. 

President Andrew V. V. Raymond, Union College. 

Rev. John Andrew Rice, Montgomery, Ala. 

President James A. B. Scherer, Newberry College. 

Hon. James Simons, Charleston, S. C. 

President Andrew Sledd, University of Florida. 

President Henry Nelson Snyder, Woflford College. 

Colonel John Peyre Thomas, Columbia, S. C. 

President Francis P. Venable, University of North Caro- 
lina. 

General Leroy Franklin Youmans, Columbia, S. C. 

Gentlemen, it affords me pride and gratification to confer 
upon you, in the name and by the authority of the Board of 
Trustees and the Faculty of South Carolina College, this 
merited distinction, with the title and degree thereunto 
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belonging. In so doing, I enroll you, each and all, as hon- 
orary alumni of this time-honored institution; and I oflfer 
you, severally, the hand of fellowship in the wider republic 
of letters and in common devotion to the service of knowl- 
edge, truth and virtue. 



Response. 

By Cyrus Northrop, 
President of the University of Minnesota, 

President Sloan : I wish it were possible for me to express 
to you in a few words the very great pleasure which we have 
experienced in being present at your Centennial celebration. 
We have listened with delight to the sermons and addresses 
which have been delivered, and to the noble Centennial ode, 
and the eloquent commemorative address; and we esteem 
it one of the happiest incidents of our lives that we were in- 
vited to be present on this occasion. And now you have 
filled our cup to overflowing by bestowing upon us this 
special honor. The value of such an honor depends entirely 
upon the character of the giver. We are familiar with the his- 
tory of South Carolina College ; we know the noble character 
of the men who have carried forward its work in the interest 
of religion and education, the two great forces upon which 
we must rely for keeping the world from going to ruin; we 
know the influence which the College has exerted in the State, 
and how closely it has been identified with the men who have 
made for themselves a great name at home and abroad, and 
we are proud to have our names placed among your alumni ; 
proud to receive this recognition from South Carolina Col- 
lege, and doubly proud to receive it from your hands, sir, 
as president. 

We thank you for the honor conferred; we congratulate 
you on the success of this Centennial celebration, and we 
wish for the College the greatest prosperity in the years to 
come, and for yourself the glory of an administration that 
shall give a decided uplift to the character and manhood of 
the young men of the whole State of South Carolina. 
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What a delightful thing it is to be a teacher and to be 
associated always with the young. The freshmen are always 
young, and they never grow old. The freshmen of next 
year will be just as young as were the freshmen of this year.^ 
It keeps us young to be constantly associated with the young. 
It keeps our hearts warm. It keeps us in touch with hu- 
manity. Nothing else is so charming and inspiring as this 
perpetual association year after year with young men ; unless, 
indeed, it be, in a coeducational institution, a like association 
with young women, and I doubt if the young women them- 
selves would believe that association with them could be 
more inspiring than association with young men. But when 
we have both, what more could be asked? I have no doubt 
that it is largely owing to this that you and I and the rest 
of us are so young as we are. Time cannot touch us because 
of our environment. 

It is a great satisfaction to me that there is at the present 
time such a cordial good feeling among the colleges of our 
country — such a catholic spirit, such a freedom from jealousy 
and unfriendly rivalry. We are all engaged in a common 
work. We all have the same purpose. We are trying to train 
citizens who will be a blessing to the country. The success 
of one is the success of all. The glory of one is the glory of 
all. The misfortune of one brings sorrow to all. 

And so we are prepared to wish for you what we would 
wish for ourselves — that the value of your work may be ap- 
preciated by the people of the State ; that the Legislature may 
be liberal in providing for your wants ; that the people may 
trust you generously with the training of their sons and 
daughters; and that the influence of your work may so per- 
meate every part of the State that the people out of their 
fullness of joy shall rise up and call you and your honored 
colleagues "blessed," because of the grand work which you 
have done for South Carolina. Be assured, sir, that we shall 
carry to our homes a most pleasant remembrance of our visit 
here, and that in the years to come we shall cherish a 
most lively interest in the welfare of South Carolina, and 
especially of its College, which we sincerely hope may be- 
come the University of South Carolina. 



Meeting of the Alumni Association. 

At 4 p. m., Tuesday, January 11th, in the College Chapel, 
there was held an enthusiastic meeting of the Alumni Aisso- 
elation. 

The meeting was called to order by the President of the 
Association, Mr. Edwin G. Seibels. The Treasurer, Mr. Au- 
gust Kohn, gave an account of the manner in which the 
Trustees had used the funds subscribed at the last meeting. 
He stated that there are ten young men now in College re- 
ceiving assistance from the Association. Each young man 
receiving such aid is required to give his note, to begin 
bearing interest one year after graduation or after severing 
his connection with the College. 

President Seibels made an earnest speech, in which he 
urged the importance of raising an endowment fund. Such 
action, he stated, would greatly strengthen the College with 
the Legislature. He said that in his opinion a fund of 
f 100,000 could be raised in five years, and that he would not 
rest content till the work was accomplished. Already there 
is in hand flO,000, and the alumni are just beginning to 
realize the importance of giving. 

At this juncture Mr. R. P. Hamer, Jr., offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 

"That should any class contribute the amount of f 1,000 for 
the establishment of a class scholarship, the Alumni Aisso- 
elation will maintain the scholarship; provided, that at the 
end of five years the class subscribe another f 1,000, and at 
the end of ten years still another $1,000, which aggregate 
sum shall be invested for the support of the scholarship." 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Hamer then announced that, under the provisions of 
the resolution just adopted, the Class of 1885 would sub- 
scribe $1,000 for the establishment of a scholarship. 

The President announced that the term of one of the 
Trustees having expired, his successor should be elected at 
this meeting. 

Mr. Mclver Williamson, of Darlington, the incumbent, was 
unanimously reelected. 
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Upon a call for subscriptions, Mr. P. A. Willcox, of Flor- 
ence, contributed $500 towards the endowment fund. 

Hon. A. T. Smythe, of Charleston, gave f 100 a year for five 
years. 

Mr. D. R. Coker, of Hartsville, gave f 100 a year for five 
years. 

Mr. Henry Mullins, of Marion, asked for the privilege of 
increasing his former subscription to $500. 

Hon. Joseph A. McCuUough, of Greenville, raised his sub- 
scription to $500. 

A number of other subscriptions were made, and many 
who had already contributed increased their subscriptions. 

Upon the motion of Mr. R. P. Hamer, Jr., it was resolved 
to appoint a committee of three to design a button to be worn 
by the Alumni, and to provide a safeguard against the in- 
signia being worn by persons not entitled thereto. 

The following resolutions were introduced by Mr. Hamer : 

"Appreciating the lifelong work, the loyalty, and the ever- 
lasting love of Prof. Robert Means Davis for the South Caro- 
lina College, be it resolved : 

"1. That the Alumni of the South Carolina College erect, 
by voluntary subscription, a monument to Prof. R. Means 
Davis as an affectionate tribute to his memory. 

"2. That a committee of three be appointed by the chair to 
take subscriptions and arrange for the erection of the monu- 
ment." 

The resolutions were adopted by a rising vote. 

Mr. Francis H. Weston, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee for the Centennial celebration, made a report. 

Mr. H. N. Edmunds, Chairman of the Banquet Committee, 
made an announcement in regard to the banquet. 

A motion was' unanimously adopted to extend the thanks 
of the Association to Mr. Weston and to other gentlemen 
and ladies of the various committees who had in charge the 
Centennial celebration. 

Mr. J. W. Simpson, of Spartanburg, introduced a resolu- 
tion recommending to the Board of Trustees that diplomas 
be awarded to members of the class who would have grad- 
uated had they not left to enter the service of the Confed- 
erate government in the War Between the States. 

The resolution was adopted. 

12— C. C. OF S. C. C. 
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The next order of business was the election of officers. 

Mr. Edwin G. Seibels was reelected President. 

The following were reelected Vice-Presidents: Judge J. 
H. Hudson, Judge A. C. Haskell, Maj. Harry Hammond, 
Capt. W. C. Coker, Dr. J. H. Carlisle, Judge E. B. Gary, 
Hon. D. E. Finley, Capt. J. H. Brooks, Mr. A. W. Anderson, 
Dr. W. T. C. Bates, Hon. LeEoy F. Youmans, Mr. John M. 
Kinard, Mr. R. P. Hamer, Jr., and Mr. S. D. Dunn. 

Mr. H. L. Spahr was reelected Secretary and Treasurer. 

Col. John P. Thomas, Jr., introduced a motion that the 
proceedings of the Centennial celebration be published 
in full. 

After the adoption of this motion the Association ad- 
journed until the next annual reunion. 




The Faculty Reception. 

Tuesday, January 10, 1905. 

On Tuesday afternoon, in the College Library, a stately 
reception was given by the faculty to the alumni and guests 
of the Centennial. This was an event which will be remem- 
bered with lasting pleasure by all who were present. 

At the head of the stairway the guests were received by 
Mr. R. Beverley Herbert and Mr. Christie Benet. On enter- 
ing the Library they were then presented by Mr. August 
Kohn, of the Board of Trustees, to President Benjamin Sloan. 
The other members of the faculty, with their wives, as hosts 
of the evening, assisted in receiving the guests. 

The scene was one which will not soon be forgotten. The 
warm air was fragrant with the perfume of flowers. Spark- 
ling electric lights shed their glow upon the busts and 
portraits of distinguished statesmen and scholars. No decora- 
tions were needed to beautify the historic library, with the 
walls of its alcoves lined with rare and valuable books. 

Scenes in the old College Library form an important link 
in the chain of associations of college life. No more pleasing 
place could have been chosen to welcome the representatives 
of other institutions. Memories of days past awakened new 
joy in the present and hopes for the glory of the days to come. 

Among the guests were many alumni, with their hosts and 
hostesses, of Columbia, and a number of distinguished guests 
who attended the Centenniarl celebration. 

During the evening tempting refreshments were served the 
guests by the young ladies from the families of the faculty. 

In the charm and dignity of the occasion the South Caro- 
lina College illustrated the gracious hospitality for which she 
is famous. 



Tuesday, January 10, 1905. 

Centennial Exercises in the State House, 8 p. m. 

Prayer by Rev. Walter I. Herbert. 

Presentation of Portrait of the late Prof. R. Means Davis 

by Mr. John E. Swearingen. 
Acceptance of Portrait by President Benjamin Sloan. 
Presentation of Portrait of President Benjamin Sloan by 

Mr. Henry Mullins. 
Acceptance of Portrait by Dr. Edward S. Joynes. 
Address, "South Carolina College and the State," by Hon. 

Joseph Allen McCuUough. 



Address. 

By John E. Swearingen, '99, 

For the Alumni, in Presenting to the College the Portrait of 

the late Prof. R. Means Davis. 

Mr. President, Fellow Alumni, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
There come at times in all our lives scenes and occasions 
when our feeble, artless tongues can but ill express the emo- 
tions that stir our hearts. Our deepest feelings break 
through the limitations of language, and ask not the garni- 
ture of words. Yet it is a privilege to attempt, even thus 
imperfectly, to voice a sentiment cherished by every loyal 
son of the College. 

Who of us, in this hour of proud attainment, does not feel 
the pain of irreparable loss? What heart is so full of the joys 
of reunion that it knows not an abiding sorrow for him whose 
chief delight would have been to participate in these exer- 
cises? In her century of historic achievement. South Caro- 
lina College has given to the State and to the nation a long 
list of distinguished sons ; but this galaxy of great men con- 
tains no brighter star than the beloved, the lustrous name 
of Robert Means Davis. 

It is most fitting that he, of all the alumni, should be 
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specially remembered at this Centennial, for it is largely the 
product of his thought. What shall I say of him ? His man- 
ifold relationships to the College — ^to its past and its present, 
its alumni, and its student-body, its ideals, and its aspirations 
— embrace so wide and so varied a scope that each alumnus 
and student has his own individual recollection and con- 
ception of Professor Davis's character. No single portraiture 
can embody the aggregate of these memories; for, though 
each picture presents the same general features of kindliness, 
geniality, and scholarship, still each one is colored with the 
peculiar lines and shades of impression which this rare per- 
sonality made upon the youthful mind. 

To his classmates of the later sixties, he was the eager, 
earnest student, fired with a zeal for knowledge and rejoicing 
in the pursuit of truth. To the Carolina of the seventies, he 
was a loyal son doing valiant service in the forefront of battle 
for the redemption of the State. To the men of the eighties, 
he was the enthusiastic teacher, habitually seasoning the 
philosophy of history with the flavor of anecdotic humor. To 
us of the nineties and to the present student-body, he was 
an ever-ready friend and counselor, the scholarly professor, 
the representative of the College of the past and of the prin- 
ciples it had inculcated for three generations — ^all that Soc- 
rates was to Plato, all that Elijah was to Elisha. Now, as 
the disciples of the Greek reverently preserve the sweetness 
and purity of their master, and as the pupil of the Hebrew 
returned from the wilderness twice blessed in the mantle 
of the prophet, so the alumni at the opening of her second 
century of service would present to their Alma Mater this 
portrait of Professor Davis to enshrine in the precincts that 
he loved the memory of his virtues and the spirit of his life. 

It is impossible at present to analyze and estimate cor- 
rectly the value of his work. The forces he set in motion are 
still operative, and our associations clustered around them 
are too sacred for aught but loving scrutiny. The first violets 
are still to bloom on his grave, and when we revisit the dear 
old campus we half expect to see his familiar form and hear 
his cheery greeting. His life and labors are to-day hallowed 
relics that must not be defiled by critical dissection ; neverthe- 
less he, like a famous warrior of old, "in death seems taller 
grown." No other man was so well qualified to supplement 
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the work of General McCrady. No other man was so well 
equipped to bring down to the present time Dr. LaBorde's 
history of the College. No other man was better prepared 
to write the story of Reconstruction in South Carolina. No 
other man was more thoroughly able to give from first-hand 
experience an account of the educational rehabilitation of the 
State. To any of these subjects he would have brought a fund 
of information and a trained judgment that would have ren- 
dered them doubly interesting and instructive. 

He was largely instrumental in introducing the graded 
school system, and for twenty-two years occupied the 
chair of History and Economics in the College of the State. 
His pen was always ready to vindicate and defend the his- 
tory, traditions, institutions, and policies of the South; and 
his writings were regarded as authoritative both here and in 
other States. He held up to the youth of South Carolina the 
heroism and independence of her Huguenot and Scotch-Irish 
settlers, the courage and fidelity of her partisans, the loyalty 
of Rutledge and Drayton, the eloquence and logic of Hayne 
and Calhoun, the unselfishness, patriotism, and devotion of 
Hampton, and the spotless integrity of Harper, Wardlaw, 
and Mclver. Every boy that left his classroom was made to 
feel that South Carolina is glorious, because she stands for 
liberty and law, honor and right. Others will sit in his place, 
but none can surpass him in setting forth the principles that 
have molded our commonwealth and made it great. 

He was also a potent factor in harmonizing the educational 
interests of the State. Himself a peerless teacher, he actively 
supported every effort for the improvement of schools and 
teachers; and by his rare tact and versatility contributed 
much toward bringing about an understanding between the 
colleges and the common schools, as well as among the col- 
leges themselves. His genius was essentially constructive; 
and whether at Mt. Zion, in South Carolina College, or in 
the various institutions and summer schools of the State, 
he always strove to liberalize, build up, and unify. Scholar- 
ship was to him a power to be applied to the practical prob- 
lems of life, and culture the truest means of deepening our 
appreciation and broadening our comprehension of the prin- 
ciples of justice, democracy, and constitutional government. 

History was to him the open book of human experience. 
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Its lessons had been writ in suffering and in blood ; and from 
its pages we might learn the secrets of success or failure, 
happiness or misery. "The death grapple in the darkness 
'twixt old systems and the Word" was in his teaching no mere 
poetic fancy, but a necessary accompaniment of man's social 
and racial evolution. Individual characters might rise or 
fall, but the great stream of humanity poured resistlessly 
onward to the attainment of its end, and the fulfilment of its 
destiny. Godfrey, Cromwell, and Napoleon commanded his 
admiration, but they were neither so great nor so significant 
as the mailed Crusader, the sober Puritan, or the Red Re- 
publican. Historic types and personages were something 
more than shadowy ghosts in his hands; and his students 
respected or despised them according as he pointed out their 
follies and weaknesses, their virtues and their strength. No 
man ever sat under his instruction without learning to honor 
Anglo-Saxon manhood, and to feel proud that birth had made 
him a free American. No student ever took his course 
without gaining a deeper reverence for the wisdom of the 
Fathers, and going out imbued with the principles of a high 
and useful citizenship. 

But, great educator, inspiring teacher, learned historian, 
cultured scholar, and pure patriot as he was, he is most 
lovingly remembered as a genuine, sympathetic, unselfish 
friend and gentleman. His study was ever open to the boys, 
and they made constant demands on his time and thought. 
Freshman or Senior was alike welcome, and each always 
received the encouragement and assistance he needed. Not 
only was he our mentor concerning questions of politics or 
economics, but his advice was also often sought on matters 
of personal perplexity and diflBlculty. If he ever complained, 
we never knew it ; for his contagious optimism seemed always 
to enjoy the satisfaction it bestowed. So devoted was he to 
his work that he was sometimes said to have but one thought, 
the South Carolina College. And surely this was worthy of 
his broad mind and noble soul ! The venerable Mother had 
opened to him the doors of the temple of knowledge, and to 
her he dedicated in filial loyalty the altar of his heart. In 
the years that are to come let her sons emulate his example, 
and she need have no fear that unfriendly hands can mar her 
spotless scutcheon or take the laurel from her brow. 
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Mr. President, on behalf of the alumni it gives me rare 
pleasure to present this portrait to our Alma Mater. No one 
loved her more truly or served her more faithfully than did 
Professor Davis; and no place is so fit for this memorial as 
are her classic halls. May she ever produce, and have about 
her, sons like him, "who keep the lamp of truth alight in 
hearts of gold." 

President Sloan — Mr. Swearingen, on behalf of the South 
Carolina College I accept this portrait of the great and lov- 
able professor. I have missed him every day since his death ; 
never have I missed him so much as within the last ten days. 
I thank you. 

Address. 

By Henry Mullins, '87, 

For the Alumni, in Presenting to the College the Portrait of 

President Benjamin Sloan. 

Mr. President, Alumni, and Students of the South Carolina 
College, Ladies and Gentlemen : On this, the one hundredth 
anniversary of the South Carolina College, it seems to me 
very meet and appropriate that her alumni and students 
should be prompted to present to the College the portrait of 
one that has been so closely identified with her existence 
both in the days of her adversity and in the days of her pros- 
perity; one who has not only been a part of the life and 
existence of the College, but who loves his State, feels the 
responsibility of citizenship and paramount allegiance to his 
State; one who, by his unconscious influence and example, 
has done much to create a high standard of citizenship 
throughout the State; one who, reared under the teachings 
of Calhoun, lost no time when the Civil War was declared, 
but resigned a lieutenancy in the national army and came 
back to South Carolina to fight for the State he loved so well. 

Knowing all of this as we do, and feeling that the Faculty 
and Trustees of the College and the people of the State will 
agree with us, we have taken this Centennial occasion to 
present to the College the portrait of Dr. Benjamin Sloan, 
in token of our recognition of his valuable, untiring, and 
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efficient eflforts in behalf of the institution. We know him to 
be, in the language of the late R. Means Davis, "a gentle- 
man in the highest sense, the embodiment of honor and in- 
tegrity, justice and kind-heartedness, at the same time a man 
of great firmness and determination when action is neces- 
sary." Yes, he is a man of character, a man whose person- 
ality and strength of character will necessarily reflect on the 
lives and character of the young men under his care. His 
example is a life of action for the student. How often in 
the future life of the student will that strong character speak 
out and say to him, "Young man, whatsoever your hands find 
to do, do it with all your might ! Choose your life-work and 
love it with all your heart, for unless you do this you will 
spend your whole life and accomplish nothing !" 

Thus far I have spoken from the standpoint of efficiency 
and merit, feeling that the College, the Alumni and the State 
owe this tribute of respect to Dr. Sloan ; but there is another 
motive that has prompted the alumni and students to make 
this gift to the College — and that is from the standpoint of 
love and affection. We who have known Dr. Sloan in the 
daily walks of life and have been thrown under the guidance 
of his masterful will and character know him as none of you 
can know him. He may have some faults — ^it is human to 
err — but, as has been said by one of his distinguished col- 
leagues, "his very prejudices are noble." He is a man who, 
knowing his duty, saw nothing else, fearless in the discharge 
of the dictates of his conscience and magnanimous in his 
victories; a man who this day is so satisfactorily presiding 
over our College, and has brought into harmonious union 
the various elements of the institution, and has brought her 
to this, her happiest birthday, free from internal troubles 
and prosperous and united without. It is the portrait of this 
venerable man, our beloved President, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the students and alumni of the South Carolina College 
to-night present to the Alma Mater; it is this portrait that 
they wish to see hanging on the walls of our dear old Col- 
lege — the portrait that in the years to come we wish our 
boys to see hanging there, that they may see the face and 
in a measure know the man whose teachings and character 
has by its reflex action done so much to shape our own lives. 
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Address. 

By Edward S. Joynes, 
Accepting the Portrait of President Sloan. 

Gentlemen of the Alumni: For some time I have been 
flattering myself that my speech-making days were over, and 
especially that the program of this historic occasion called 
for no spoken word from me. But at the eleventh hour you 
have made a call upon me which I cannot and would not 
decline. To express on your behalf the admiration and love 
which the alumni of the South Carolina College feel for 
President Benjamin Sloan would be for me a most grateful 
task; but that I cannot undertake, for no man could fitly 
perform it. To tell this audience how greatly he is trusted 
and loved by the faculty and the students would also be 
as useless as it is impossible, for you all know it. I will not 
attempt to sketch a character which is as high and as deep as 
it is simple and true. 

For twenty-two years I have been intimately associated 
with Major Sloan. As he was in the beginning, such he has 
ever been and is now — ^the same simple-hearted, high-souled, 
duty-loving, and duty-doing man, who by his very modesty 
and self eflfacement has won the confidence of all, and at last 
has received those honors which in vain he has tried to escape. 
There he stands, and here is his counterfeit presentment. 
Look upon it and upon him ; you never looked upon a better or 
truer man. 

To win high honors is a noble meed of life: to have de- 
served them is nobler still. To have won them, unsought, by 
long and arduous service, is the highest test of merit. To 
be the President of South Carolina College is no small dis- 
tinction for any man ; and yet that noble galaxy of names is 
still further adorned by that of him who now stands before 
us, and whose face speaks to us out of that canvas — the last, 
the most modest and by no means the least worthy of her 
illustrious presidents, Major Benjamin Sloan. Long may he 
live for her sake and ours. 

In the name and on behalf of the South Carolina College, 
I accept, gentlemen of the Alumni, this, your worthy and 
precious gift. 
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Alumni Address. 

SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE AND THE STATE. 
By Hon. Joseph A. McCullough, '87. 

Mr. President, and Fellow Alumni of the South Carolina 
College, Ladies and Gentlemen : Standing at the close of one 
hundred years of glorious history, to the question of the 
utilitarian in politics, "has the South Carolina College paid?" 
we point to the life and labors of her alumni, and say: 
"These be the answer to your question." To single out one 
or more of them would be an unjust discrimination. In 
every department of human activity, they have contributed 
towards building up and making glorious the history of our 
country. The names of many of them are familiar to every 
one at all acquainted with the history of our State. They 
have deserved the measure of praise accorded them. But in 
the list there appear the names of scores of others whose 
operations were confined to a more limited and obscure 
sphere — ^farmers, country preachers, teachers and doctors, 
who contributed none the less to the material and moral 
uplift of the commonwealth, but whose names are not em- 
blazoned upon the pages of history — ^men of the Domsie and 
Doctor MacLure type, whom Ian MacLaren has so beauti- 
fully portrayed in "Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush." Like the 
gentle dew of heaven, the silent but continuous influence of 
their lives and works extended over vast tracts of human 
existence, and accomplished results which the remedies of 
the politician could never accomplish. 

At the end of another one hundred years, when some one 
else shall occupy the place where I now stand, what answer 
will he give to this question? That depends. 

In order to obtain a clear conception of the relation ex- 
isting between the State and the College, it is necessary that 
we should be somewhat familiar with the history of the ed- 
ucational movement in general. A study of this history is 
both interesting and instructive. I can here give only a few 
general facts. A Gterman historian of philosophy begins his 
work by asking this question, "Was Adam a philosopher?" 
From the day when the human family began its existence, 
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from the day when a father and a mother began to love their 
children, education had an existence. A history of edu- 
cation, therefore, involves, necessarily, a history of the human 
race from that day to this. The education of a people is at 
once the consequence of all that it believes and the source 
of all that it is destined to be. It is interesting, therefore, 
to note how its current has, in different ages, been influenced 
and determined by the different conceptions which men have 
entertained with reference to God and themselves. People 
always have educated and always will educate with reference 
to the predominant idea of life. 

With the Hindoo, the spirit of caste from a social point 
of view, and pantheism from the religious point of view, are 
characteristics of their society. The consequence of this was 
an endless routine with no care either for the individuality, 
or the personal talent, or the inclination of children, and 
without the possibility of rising by personal effort above one 
rank in life. Their highest wisdom and their ideal of all 
serious education, therefore, was that one might become 
master of one's inclinations; to abandon every terrestrial 
thought ; after this life to lose one's identity and to be anni- 
hilated by absorption in the divine nature; to prepare one's 
self by macerations and expiation for complete submersion 
in the original principle of all being. Education in antiquity 
may be summed up in the statement that it was administered 
so as to perpetuate the class distinctions, and that there was 
no appearance of the conception that education is a universal 
right and a universal good. 

The education of the Hebrews from the earliest period of 
their history was essentially domestic. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the Jews were the first to insist upon 
the education of the whole people. All were equal before 
God; the law was laid on each man and was not the secret 
of a class. 

With the Greek, education became more liberal, because, 
as expressed by Plato, "A good education is that which gives 
to the body and to the soul all the beauty and all the per- 
fections of which they are capable." The child, however, 
belongs not to the parent, but to the State. The State, there- 
fore, must provide an education suitable for State needs, 
and the young must accept this education because the State 
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has ordained it. This was the teaching of Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle. For the first time in the history of thought, 
the State appeared distinctly and avowedly as an educator. 

In contrast with Greek education, the chief characteristic 
of which was intellectual discipline or culture, the education 
of Rome was practical. The Greek thought things ; the Ro- 
man did things. The humanities and learning, art and the 
beautiful, these were not the motive forces of Roman educa- 
tion, as they had been among the Greeks, but rather those 
arts that might be of political service. 

With the advent of Christianity, for a long time the church 
was the supreme power, and slavish obedience to priests and 
religious authority was considered the duty of man. This was 
the supreme end and object of all instruction. Compayre, 
in his "History of Pedagogy," characterizes the education 
of the early Christians in the middle ages as follows : "The 
supreme importance attached to the Scriptures made educa- 
tion literary; made instruction dogmatic and arbitrary; ex- 
alted words over things ; inculcated a taste for abstract and 
formal reasoning; made learning a process of memorizing; 
and stifled the spirit of free inquiry." The spirit of liberty, 
however, in all the ages is the same. It will not submit for- 
ever to being cabined and cribbed. Its inevitable tendency is 
to burst the shackles that bind it, and breathe the pure air 
and bask in the sunshine of heaven. 

So we find that every advance which the human race has 
made in the direction of liberty is marked by a correspond- 
ing advance in great educational movements. The Crusades 
brought together for the first time all classes and conditions 
of society, and social and religious caste received a severe 
blow. The priests began to lose their influence over their 
subjects, since God did not give them the victory as these vice- 
gerents had promised. No miracles were wrought for the 
defenders of the faith, and among the many blessings which 
resulted from this great world movement was, in a large 
measure, physical, mental and spiritual emancipation. There 
followed immediately the revival of trade, and the first great 
universities of Europe were founded. It is true that these 
were the offspring of a scientific spirit, and soon naturally 
fell under the domination of the church, but liberty had 
awakened for a period and had shaken herself, and, although 
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she went back to sleep for a time, she was not dead. To a 
certain extent, at least, she had tasted of her power. This 
is always dangerous for those who have her in subjection. 
The cause of popular education had taken a stride forward. 

With the Reformation, the cause of popular education 
received another great impetus. The priests awoke one morn- 
ing to find the educational forces slipping from their grasp. 
The child, freed from the hands of its captor, turned its face 
towards the extended arms of its father. The cause of educa- 
tion was destined to assume its true position in the bosom of 
the State, its natural guardian and protector. In 1524, we 
are told, Luther, in a special document addressed to the pub- 
lic authorities of Germany, forcibly expressed himself against 
the neglect into which the interests of instruction had fallen. 
This appeal has the characteristic that the great reformer, 
while assuming that the church is the mother of the school, 
seems especially to count on the secular arm, upon the power 
of the people, to serve his purposes in the cause of universal 
instruction. "Each city," he said, "is subjected to great ex- 
pense every year for the construction of roads, for fortifying 
its ramparts and for buying arms and equipping soldiers. 
Why should it not spend an equal sum for the support of 
one or two schoolmasters? The prosperity of a city does not 
depend solely on its natural riches, on the solidity of its walls, 
on the elegance of its mansions, and on the abundance of 
arms in its arsenal; but the safety and strength of a city 
reside above all in good education, which furnishes it with 
instructed, reasonable, honorable and well-trained citizens." 
A remarkable fact about Luther is that as a preacher of in- 
struction he does not speak merely from the religious point 
of view. AfteB having recommended schools as institutions 
auxiliary to the church, he makes a resolute argument from 
the human point of view. "Were there neither soul, heaven, 
nor hell," he says, "it would still be necessary to have schools 
for the sake of affairs here below, as the history of the Greeks 
and the Romans plainly teaches. The world has need of ed- 
ucated men and women, to the end that the men may govern 
the country properly, and that the women may properly 
bring up their children, care for their domestics, and direct 
the affairs of their households." The objection will perhaps 
be made, says Luther, that for the education of children the 
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home is sufficient^ and that the school is useless. ^To this I 
reply : We clearly see how the boys and girls are educated 
who remain at home." He then shows that they are ignorant 
and "stupid," incapable of taking part in conversation, of 
giving good advice, and without any experience of life; 
while, if they had been educated in the schools by teachers 
who could give instruction in the languages, in the arts, and 
in history, they might, in a little time, gather up within 
themselves, as in a mirror, the experience of whatever has 
happened since the beginning of the world; and from this 
experience, he adds, they would derive the wisdom they need 
for self -direction and for giving wise counsel to others. 

Perhaps the most desperate struggle in all history which 
liberty has made was the French Revolution. The fact 
that the tendency of great world movements among dif- 
ferent peoples, at different times, and at different places, 
is the same in results, it appearing that such results 
are natural and spontaneous, proves the existence and 
operation of a universal and immutable law. Just as might 
be expected, therefore, one of the chief benefits of this im- 
portant event in history was the establishment of an ad- 
mirable system of public schools. The most enlarged liberty 
consistent with an efficient and well-organized government is 
the object of all human endeavor, and the people need no 
philosopher to tell them that liberty without popular educa- 
tion as a counterpoise is a dangerous thing, and, therefore, 
it is that public schools follow hard on the heels of revolu- 
tions. An illustration of this truth may be found nearer 
home. In his "History of the South Carolina College," Dr. 
LaBorde says : "I have now reached the year 1810, and the 
College is in the full pride of successful experiment. The 
reader will indulge me for a moment, and then I will resume 
the subject of its progress. It would be an act of injustice 
and ingratitude if I should pass unnoticed the labors of 
certain individuals who have been prominent in the work 
of organization, and who are, therefore, fairly entitled to the 
thanks of the country. I have already spoken generally of 
the zeal and activity which characterized the Board of Trus- 
tees ; but I must here record that to patriots of the Revolu- 
tion, to men who resisted British oppression and bequeathed 
to us the heritage of freedom, are we indebted for this second. 
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and perhaps more glorious, birthright. They saw plainly 
that to preserve our rights we must understand them; that 
ignorance was incompatible with liberty : and that the only 
security for race perpetuation was to be found in the educa- 
tion of the people. Let me here record the names of Drayton, 
of DeSaussure, of Rutledge, of Pinckney, of Johnson, of 
Trezevant, of Grimke, of Bay, of Stark, and last, though not 
least, of Taylor and Hampton." 

The State and the College. What God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder ! 

Rousseau said, in his ^^Consideration on the Government 
of Poland," "National education belongs only to people who 
are free. ... It is education which is to give to men 
the national mold, and so to direct their opinions that they 
will become patriots by inclination, by passion, and by neces- 
sity. A child, on opening his eyes, ought to see his country and 
nothing but his country. Every true republican, along with 
his mother's milk, will imbibe love of country — that is, of law 
and liberty. This love constitutes his whole existence. He 
sees but his country, he lives but for her. So soon as he is 
alone, he is nothing ; so soon as there is no more of country, 
he is no more. . . . While learning to read, I would 
have a child of Poland read what relates to his country ; at 
the age of ten, I would have him know all its productions ; at 
twelve, all its provinces, all its roads, all its cities ; at fifteen, 
the whole of its history ; and at sixteen, all its laws ; and there 
should not be in all Poland a notable deed or an illustrious 
man, of which his memory and his heart were not full." 

I wonder if our teachers in South Carolina would not do 
well to find a suggestion in the words of the French philoso- 
pher. 

The cause of public education is the result not alone of suc- 
cessful revolutions. From the first centuries of the Christian 
era, the Israelites approached our modern ideal with respect 
to making education obligatory and universal. Like every 
brave nation that has been vanquished, whose energy has sur- 
vived defeat, like the Prussians after Jena, or the French 
after 1870, the Jews sought to defend themselves against the 
effects of conquest by a great intellectual effort, and to regain 
their lost ground by the development of popular instruction. 
So, then, history teaches us that so closely is the cause of 
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popular education identified with the interest of the people 
that, in both victory and defeat, involuntarily they look to it 
as their only hope of salvation. 

Laurie, in his historical survey of pre-Christian education, 
thus states the evolution of the educational idea: "First of 
all, we have the unpremeditated education of national char- 
acter and institutions and of instinctive ideals of personal 
and community life in contact with definite external condi- 
tions, and molding or being molded by these. Secondly, we 
find that the education of the citizen becomes a matter of 
public concern, and means, often inadequate, are taken by 
individuals or societies within the State for handing down 
the national tradition by the agency of the family and the 
school, and by public instructions and ceremonials, but there 
is no systematized purpose. Thirdly, education passes out of 
the hands of irregular agencies, and, from being a merely 
public and voluntary, becomes a political or state, interest. 
We then have a more or less conscious ideal of national life, 
determining the organization of educational agencies and 
reducing these to an elaborate system designed to meet the 
wants of the citizen at every stage from infancy to manhood." 

So, then, we see why and under what circumstances the 
State was driven into the educational field ; that its entrance 
was not premeditated, or for the purpose of assuming func- 
tions not legitimately belonging to it. If there be any well- 
attested fact in all history, that fact is that the State was 
» compelled to assume control of public instruction, because 
of the inefficiency and wilful perversion on the part of those 
who had it in charge, as a matter of self-preservation. 

The right of the State to impart primary instruction is now 
universally conceded. In his discussion, "How Far Should a 
State Undertake to Educate?" Prof. C. E. Taylor, of North 
Carolina, says : "Few probably will raise any question as to 
the right and duty of a State to maintain a system of common 
schools for the instruction of children of all classes. It is 
almost universally conceded that education which is under 
the control of the State, to such an extent as will enable the 
recipients intelligently to exercise the duties of citizenship in 
a government which is of and by the people, should be main- 
tained and controlled by the State. But it may add clearness 
to the argument against state control of higher education if 
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some emphasis be given to the ground for state support of 
common schools. This ground is not primarily the benefit 
which accrues to the recipient, but the good which accrues 
to the State." Ex-Governor Northrop said several years 
ago: "Taxes for the education of children in common 
schools are founded primarily, not on the idea of benefiting 
children or parents, but on the broader view that the State 
has a proprietary interest in all persons and property within 
its bounds. The State has duties as well as rights, and one of 
these is the securing a good common school education to the 
children of all classes. It is the duty and right of the State 
to defend itself by a humanizing and civilizing education 
against what would otherwise become a degraded and danger- 
ous class in society. Better than fleets and forts, security and 
prosperity, is universal education, which is the supreme 
guarantee of our liberties, the condition of our prosperity, 
and safeguard of our institutions. Universal suffrage with- 
out universal education means universal anarchy." 

Professor Woodrow Wilson says: "Popular education is 
necessary for the preservation of those conditions of freedom, 
political and social, which are indispensable to free indi- 
vidual development, and, in the second place, no instrumen- 
tality less universal in its power and authority than govern- 
ment can secure popular education. In brief, in order to 
secure popular education, the action of society as a whole is 
necessary; and popular education is indispensable to that 
equalization of the conditions of personal development which 
we have taken to be the proper object of society. Without 
popular education, moreover, no government that rests upon 
popular action can long endure ; the people must be schooled 
in the knowledge, and, if possible, in the virtues, upon which 
the maintenance and success of free institutions depend." 

It being conceded, therefore, that the State not only has 
the right but it is its duty to furnish primary instruction, so 
that it may accomplish its aims and objects, to educate be- 
comes a function of government, which the State must itself 
exercise and which can no more be delegated to a third party 
than the exercise of any of its other functions. The premise 
being conceded on all sides, the conclusion follows necessarily 
that it is just as much the duty of the State to furnish educa- 
tion as it is to enact or enforce law. The fact that individuals 
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are willing and anxious to assume such function does not 
justify the State in surrendering it. 

It is contended, however, that this principle applies only 
to furnishing primary instruction; and just here the advo- 
cates of higher education by the State and the advocates of 
the voluntary system in the higher education part ways. The 
latter tell us in the first place that, while primary education 
is a governmental necessity, higher education viewed from the 
standpoint of the State is an individual luxury. This view is, 
perhaps, as ably stated by the late Bishop Atticus G. Hagood 
of the Methodist Church in an address at Monteagle, 
Tenn., some time ago, as by any other writer. He says : "The 
arguments that sustain the principle of elementary education 
at public expense do not apply to the luxuries of education. 
The support of colleges and universities by taxation is foreign 
to the principles which underlie the common school system. 
College education at public expense is un-American; it is at 
home in monarchial countries; it does not belong to us. 
Higher education is not a legitimate function of government. 
College training is not necessary to qualify the people to be 
good citizens; the arguments that demand the public school 
for the elementary education of the whole people forbid the 
education of a few in college or university at public expense.^' 

So, then, the real point at issue between the advocates of 
the two systems is this: From the viewpoint of the State 
alone, is higher education necessary to the efficient adminis- 
tration of government in all of its departments, and to the 
accomplishment of its aims and objects? If this question be 
answered in the affirmative, the same reasons which justify 
the State in furnishing primary instruction would also 
justify it in furnishing higher education, and the one would 
be just as much a function of government as the other. If 
higher education be necessary to the proper administration of 
the affairs of government, its attitude with reference thereto 
should not be at all influenced by the fact that individuals 
or corporations are able to supply the demand, even though 
such should be the case; because, as said with reference to 
the right and duty of the State to furnish primary education, 
if, as a matter of fact, such right or obligation exist, the 
government would be derelict in its duty if it did not furnish 
such instruction, and could not discharge such obligation 
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by delegating the performance thereof to others. The ques- 
tion as to whether higher education from the viewpoint of 
the State be a luxury or a necessity depends upon our answer 
to another question, to wit, Can the administration of the 
affairs of government be conducted upon the highest plane 
of efficiency by the aid alone of primary instruction? The 
answer to this question is obvious. To accomplish success- 
fully her aims and objects, the government invests her citi- 
zenship with certain high prerogatives, and requires at their 
hands the performance of certain difficult and delicate duties, 
for the proper exercise of which the highest intelligence and 
culture are essential. 

Luxury is defined in the Standard Dictionary as, "1st, A 
free or extravagant indulgence in the pleasures that gratify 
the senses, as in rich or expensive diet, etc. 2d, That which 
gratifies a nice or fastidious appetite. 3d, Anything pro- 
ductive of great pleasure or enjoyment." Perhaps certain 
kinds of education may come within the definition of luxury, 
but I believe all knowledge possible to be obtained a neces- 
sity. Robert Louis Stevenson says : "To detect the flavor of 
an olive is no less a piece of human perfection than to find 
the beauty in the colors of the sunset." Education of this 
sort may, perhaps, come within the definition of "luxury." 
Perhaps some may consider books a "luxury." The following 
extract from one of the lectures of Channing causes us to 
exclaim, "Surely this must be a luxury!" "It is chiefly 
through books that we enjoy intercourse with superior minds, 
and these invaluable means of communication are in the 
reach of all. In the best books, great men talk to us, give us 
their most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. 
God be thanked for books. They are the voices of the distant 
and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life of past 
ages. Books are the true levelers. They give all who will 
faithfully use them the society, the spiritual presence, of the 
best and greatest of our race. No matter how poor I am ; no 
matter though the prosperous of my own time will not enter 
my obscure dwelling; if the sacred writers will enter and 
take up their abode under my roof, if Milton will cross my 
threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and Shakspeare will 
open to me the worlds of imagination and the workings of 
the human heart, and Franklin comes to enrich me with his 
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practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual 
companionship, and I may become a cultivated man, though 
excluded from what is called the best society in the place 
where I live." 

But do we not see in all this the practical and necessary? 

In a certain sense, it is a luxury to enjoy the harmony of 
sound through the medium of the educated ear, or by reason 
of the educated mind, ear, and fingers to produce such har- 
mony; in that same sense it is also a luxury to be able to 
transfer to canvas by reason of the educated eye and hand 
the beautiful or exquisite conception of the educated mind, 
or to enjoy such works of art. Hazlitt relates in one of his 
essays how he went on foot from one great man's house to 
another's in search of works of art, and began suddenly to 
triumph over these noble and wealthy owners, because he 
was more capable of enjoying their costly possessions than 
they were; because they had paid the money and he had 
received the pleasure. While the one man was working to be 
able to buy the picture, the other was working to be able to 
enjoy the picture, and this may be termed a luxury ; but even 
in the realm of the esthetic, these things which are commonly 
called luxuries have a national value, in that they tend to 
elevate and refine the taste, produce innocent and pleasurable 
sensations and emotions, banish care from the mind, make 
the home happy, and its occupants contented; create a 
demand for the products of genius, make it possible for one 
whom God has made to sing or paint or carve to earn an 
honest living by the exercise of the only talents they possess, 
and who will deny the fact that these things possess a 
national value? If such a one can be found, let him take a 
journey through ages past, and sit at the feet of Plato and 
Aristotle, and learn that the rhythm and harmony of music 
not only inspire the soul with the love of order, with har- 
moniousness, regularity, and a soothing of the passions, but 
possess a "state value," in that they tend to cultivate a 
martial spirit and made the Greeks more valiant soldiers. 
For this reason music was a part of the public instruction. 

The principal objection, however, to this argument is that 
it tends to lower the standard of education in the minds of 
the people. If higher education be a luxury, then it is un- 
necessary to the proper performance of the duties of citizen- 
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ship and of the affairs of everyday life. If this idea takes 
hold of the mind of the youth of the land it tends to lull them 
into indifference as to higher culture, and makes them rush 
into life unprepared successfully to fight its battles or dis- 
charge its duties; and they realize the disastrous fallacy of 
this argument when it is too late to remedy its evil conse- 
quences. 

To the objection suggested by Bishop Hagood that such 
education is un-American, it may be replied that Washing- 
ton, the Adamses, Jefferson, and Monroe favored a great 
National University at Washington; Jefferson founded the 
University of Virginia; Franklin set afoot the movement 
that resulted in the establishment of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Every State in the Union, except seven, supports 
a higher institution of learning — some of them several. Even 
in the seven States referred to, state aid has been given to 
higher education when such help was needed. It seems, then, 
that all America has been doing this un-American thing. 

Not only is higher education necessary to the highest 
degree of efficiency in government in the practical adminis- 
tration of its affairs, but there exist certain evils to-day 
which threaten its very life and which a mere primary in- 
struction is totally incapable of remedying. One of these 
is the suffrage problem. Under a republican form of govern- 
ment, the people are the jury which must ultimately decide 
the most difficult and intricate problems of government. It 
is, therefore, more important to have an intelligent decision 
of those issues at the ballot box than it is even an intelligent 
discussion of them in the halls of Congress, just as the 
verdict of a jury is fraught with more consequence than 
the argument of counsel, important though this may be. 
We, therefore, see that it is just as necessary that the voter 
possess a high degree of intelligence as that the repre- 
sentative in Congress should. The people are the referen- 
dum, and it lies within their power to correct all mistakes 
and abuses of government. To properly discharge the duties 
of citizenship, therefore, no amount or degree of knowledge 
can be regarded as a superfluity; all that can be possibly 
acquired is an absolute necessity. A policy of government 
fraught with the utmost consequences may depend on the 
vote of one doubtful State; the vote of that State may de- 
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pend upon the vote of one city thereof ; the vote of that city 
may depend upon the vote in one ward thereof, and the vote 
in that ward may, and often does, depend upon the influence 
of an ignorant, corrupt and besotted political boss or ward 
heeler. We are thus brought face to face with the tre- 
mendous truth that, in a republican form of government like 
ours, even one ignorant, debauched, or corrupt voter is a 
standing menace to the entire social fabric. 

Another problem, which a knowledge of the three R's only 
is incapable of solving, is the accumulation and congestion 
of vast sums of wealth in the hands of the few and its uses 
by them to debauch and demoralize government. It will 
thus be seen that this problem is closely akin to the suffrage 
problem. The policy of "graft" does not exist in, and con- 
taminate alone, the State of Wisconsin, or the City of St. 
Louis. It has only been more largely advertised in these 
places than elsewhere. I fear it exists to a greater or less 
extent, and in one form or another, in every State of the 
Union, and in every city of any consequence. Its insidious 
and pernicious influence can only be stopped by a bulwark 
of superior intelligence and highest moral character. 

But it is not only in this way that wealth threatens the 
existence of good government. Says a distinguished Euro- 
pean writer, viewing the problem at a different angle, and 
yet what he says is equally applicable to conditions in 
America: "Wealth and the lust and luxury of power ulti- 
mately destroyed the distinctly Roman character, although 
round it there still hovered an imperial magnificence. No 
nation has yet been found which has been able to resist the 
insidious inroads of abounding wealth, especially where that 
is concentrated (as seems to be inevitable) in the hands of 
a small minority of the citizens. There arises a rivalry in 
self-indulgence and ostentation among the few and a deep- 
seated discontent among the many. The latter are indif- 
ferent to the maintenance of the commonwealth ; the former 
are preoccupied with personal aims and ambitions. In the 
presence of the appetite for self-aggrandizement, civic virtues 
and public spirit gradually disappear, and the nation is 
doomed, for it has lost the moral energy that made it. When 
each seeks his own things and not also those of another, the 
community of feeling which constitutes a commonwealth is 
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gone. There exists a veiled internecine war which must make 
the State an easy prey to external foes, unless it be saved 
by an internal revolution. We may, in the passing fashion 
of the hour, talk of a State being an organism, but, after all, 
it is a mass of individuals, and it is only by the education of 
these individuals and the maintenance of the sanctity of the 
individual family that we can hope permanently to sustain 
public virtue and uphold an empire. Take care of individuals 
and the family, and the so-called organism will take care of 
itself." 

There are other problems which, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, threaten the integrity and efficiency of organized 
government, and which likewise depend for their ultimate 
solution upon the highest intelligence and character of our 
citizenship; but time forbids that I should do more than 
merely mention a few in this connection. Inefficiency in the 
administration of law (this is only occasional, but often 
enough to excite the alarm of all lovers of law and order) ; 
the spirit of mob law, which strikes at the foundations of 
organized government and seeks to reduce society to its 
primitive elements ; and the race problem. 

Education is legitimately a matter of State concern for 
the additional reason that all instruction, along whatsoever 
lines, has an inevitable reflex action upon affairs of govern- 
ment. 

The individual carries with him into practical life, as a 
part and parcel of his personality, the methods of thought 
acquired in his school op college days, and applies such 
methods to everything with which he afterwards has to do. 
The theories taught then with reference to nature, its devel- 
opment and the operation of her laws, he puts, perhaps, into 
practice whenever and wherever he is called upon to do 
things. It is but natural that man should attempt to imitate 
what he understands to be the methods and processes of a 
superior intelligence. Where is the man that has any real 
knowledge of history who doubts the influence over human 
affairs which has been exercised by the speculations of Locke, 
of Rousseau, of Montesquieu, of Adam Smith, or of Ben- 
tham? 

The man who is taught to believe that the world and all 
that therein is was created by the performance of one miracle 
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a day for six days will perhaps carry that idea of doing 
things into his everyday practical life. The tendency is for 
such a one to be radical and impatient in accomplishing 
results ; and, if in public life, he will perhaps expect to reform 
society by the magic of some law, or the miracle of some 
measure, and will not have patience to wait on those slow 
processes that are everywhere at work all around us and 
that almost imperceptibly but surely are leading us 

"Upward, not downward. 
From good to better — ^not to worse." 

If he is taught to believe that the laws of God are arbitrary, 
and not empirical, and were given to man just so, without 
reference to the inherent quality of his acts, or their results 
upon society, the tendency is for such a one, in governing 
his household, or his State, to be irrational in formulating 
rules of conduct, and absolutely ignore the human equation, 
without a recognition of which all law as well as govern- 
ment is a failure. On the other hand, the individual who has 
been taught to believe that God's laws had reference to 
human utilities will be careful first to investigate the ten- 
dency of things and be wise enough in the promulgation of 
laws to take those tendencies into account. Like the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles, he will be careful not to prescribe 
baby food for adults, and will not give to adults baby toys 
with which to amuse themselves. He will learn the wisdom 
of the words of the Man of Galilee, and will not be so foolish 
as to put "new wine in old bottles." Cannot the cruelty and 
atrocities practiced by kings and priests during the dark and 
middle ages be explained by the influence which their 
theories as to the relation existing between God and the 
human soul had upon their administration of the affairs of 
government? Are you, therefore, surprised that they were 
enemies to human liberty, and persecuted upon the rack and 
at the stake those who did not agree with them, or accept 
their dictation? 

To those who may suggest that this theory is more fanciful 
than real, I would say that I do not pretend to assert that in 
every instance a man's actions in one department of life are 
necessarily determined by his theories in another, but I do 
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assert that these theories tend to give color to his entire life 
and conduct. 

Education is an affair of government also because it is 
instrumental in developing national resources and adds 
greatly to national wealth and prosperity. The laissez faire 
doctrine as applied to modern government has become obso- 
lete, and the oft-quoted maxim of Thomas Jefferson, to the 
effect that "those people are best governed who are least gov- 
erned," it seems is no longer applicable to our present intri- 
cate complex and complicated governmental fabric. As much 
as some of us may be horrified at the thought, there is no dis- 
guising the fact that governmental tendencies are fast ap- 
proaching a conservative form of socialism. The government 
to-day is expending millions of dollars in assisting the 
farmers of Texas in exterminating the boll weevil ; millions 
of dollars are also being expended in opening and in develop- 
ing our rivers and harbors; experimental farming stations 
are scattered throughout the United States; seeds are dis- 
tributed broadcast over our land as a gratuity ; government 
aid is being sought to improve our roads and bridges; in 
cases of epidemics among men or cattle, government aid in 
money, men and supplies can be commanded ; railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones, great instruments of commerce, are 
placed under governmental control; millions of dollars are 
expended in irrigating barren lands, so that when tickled 
with the hoe they may laugh into a harvest ; municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities, such as water, light, etc., is growing in 
favor in these United States of America ; during the recent 
coal strike it was seriously suggested that the only per- 
manent solution of the great fuel question in these United 
States would be government ownership of the coal mines; 
those who believe with Henry George in the government 
ownership of lands are not a few, and their numbers are fast 
increasing. 

Now, brain is a national asset, and it is as much the duty 
of the government to see to its proper development as it 
is its duty to maintain and equip an army and navy, look 
after the rivers and harbors, exterminate the boll weevil, or 
provide a cure for rheumatism at the Hot Springs. 

The single brain of James Watt was and still is the biggest 
wage fund that has ever arisen in the world. 
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To educate a mind so that it may discover in cotton seed — 
a hitherto comparatively worthless product — a crop of great 
value and untold usefulness, thereby adding annually mil- 
lions of dollars to the credit of the producer and to the value 
of American products, is just as much a function of govern- 
ment as is the irrigation of unproductive lands. 

But they tell us that it violates a principle of government 
for the State to undertake any work which can be equally 
as well performed by individuals. 

This depends, however, upon whether or not the work in 
question is governmental in its nature. If, as we have en- 
deavored to prove, the furnishing of the means of education, 
both primary and higher, is a function of government, then 
this statement is based upon a false premise, and need be no 
longer considered. 

To contend that the State should delegate to one or more 
individuals the performance of a duty which devolves upon 
it is to deny the basis of a republican form of government. 

I doubt not but that for a proper consideration a syndicate 
could be organized in South Carolina that could administer 
the affairs of government in all of its departments with per- 
haps a little more efficiency than they are now administered. 
The argument above would justify such course. Those of us, 
however, who favor a democratic form of government, while 
recognizing mistakes here and there, also recognize that the 
people are "learning how," and that a democratic government 
with its imperfections does more to develop its citizenship 
than any other form of government, although such govern- 
ment, in the conduct of its affairs or in the administration of 
its laws, discloses, for the time being, more or less inefficiency. 

But is it true, as a matter of fact, that higher education can 
be supplied by individuals in quantity and kind so as to ren- 
der unnecessary the State's engaging in this work? If so, 
it is conclusive proof that these private colleges are so well 
equipped and endowed that it should be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to them whether the State goes out of the business or not. 
If such colleges are prepared to do more efficient work in this 
field than the State, it is also evidence of the fact that the 
State has been sadly derelict in its duty. The State should 
not permit a part of her citizens to do work, which is also 
incumbent upon her, more efficiently than she can do it. 
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I believe that the relations existing between private col- 
leges and the State College are altogether pleasant. I do not 
believe that the authorities of any of these private institu- 
tions would close the doors of the State College if they had 
the authority. Nor do I believe, on the other hand, that the 
State would or should do anything that would throw the 
slightest obstacle in the way of the private college engaged 
with it in the great and glorious work of fighting ignorance 
and vice. At the last alumni banquet of Woflford College, in 
a speech urging upon the Methodists of South Carolina the 
importance of a more liberal endowment of Wofford College, 
Bishop Galloway said: "You have no right to sacrifice the 
education of your children to a mere sentiment. Unless Wof- 
ford College can furnish just as good educational facilities 
as you can get elsewhere, other things being equal, you would 
be doing your boys an injustice to send them here." The duty 
devolves alike upon the private college and the State college 
to furnish the very best facilities at its command, and this 
should be done irrespective of the conditions which exist in 
the other institution. 

Perhaps the most common, as well as serious, objection to 
State education is that embodied in this question propounded 
by Professor Taylor in the pamphlet to which I have already 
referred : 

"Is it possible for a State to furnish the kind of higher 
education which is most desirable for its use without com- 
mitting itself to some special form of religious belief — a 
thing which a State is not at liberty to do?" 

In other words, is not moral and religious training essential 
to the proper education of the youth, and a State college, 
being supported by taxation from the pockets of people of all 
denominations, Jews and atheists; as they have, therefore, 
the right to patronize such institutions, can the State do 
more than provide purely secular instruction? The advocates 
of the denominational college only emphasize the importance 
of "Christian Education," and the inference is that the edu- 
cation furnished at the State college is non-Christian. This 
objection, however, if it proves anything, proves too much, 
since it will apply with equal force to the primary or public 
school, which has to do with the child at its most impression- 
able age, and at a time when such religious training is the 
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most important. As a matter of fact, however, wherein has 
the denominational college an advantage over the State col- 
lege in this regard? Both have their chapel exercises at 
which a Christian minister reads from the same Bible and 
prayer is offered to the same God. Both have their chairs 
of moral philosophy, usually filled by the chaplain. Neither 
pretends nor can afford to deal with certain phases of the 
question of "experimental religion" as a part of the college 
curriculum. It would be a disastrous failure to attempt in 
either institution to convert the classroom during work 
hours into a prayer meeting. After all, in both institutions, 
outside of the general instruction, which is imparted in the 
manner above indicated, the religious work must be done by 
the church, by the Y. M. C. A., and by personal contact of 
student with student, and professor with student, just as the 
occasion may justify. This objection, however, has little force 
when applied to the South Carolina College, for it appears 
that the authorities here have always been careful to protect 
the institution against other than religious influences. Per- 
haps more ministers of the Gospel have been connected with 
its faculty, and more churches have been established in South 
Carolina by men of God who have gone from its walls, than 
from any other institution in the State for any stated period 
of time. For a long while, I notice in reading LaBorde's His- 
tory, those who applied for admission in the Freshman class 
would have to stand an examination in Greek upon the Gos- 
pels of St. John and St. Luke and upon the Acts of the 
Apostles. Is it true, however, that religious training cannot 
be imparted without the college committing itself to some 
special form of belief? This we deny. On the contrary, we 
contend that the essential truths of the Bible are not dog- 
matic nor sectarian, and can be taught as well in a State 
college as elsewhere, and only those truths should be taught 
even in a denominational college. In fact, so far as I know, 
all the denominational colleges claim that they are not sec- 
tarian, and that only these truths are taught within their 
walls. 

It is my opinion, however, that neither in our common 
schools nor in our State colleges is enough attention paid 
to this very important matter. To the objection that the 
State has no right to take the taxes of the atheist and impose 
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upon his son, who has the right to attend the college, religious 
instruction which he does not accept, the answer is: that 
this is essentially a Christian country and ours is a Christian 
civilization. By acquiring or retaining citizenship in this 
country, such person must be held to consent to its policy in 
this regard, he being guaranteed the right to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, or not, as he 
pleases. This principle, for which I contend, is forcibly illus- 
trated in the enactment and observance of our Sunday laws, 
and neither Jew nor atheist can or does complain because he 
pays taxes to a government which regards as sacred a day 
which, in the exercise of his religious belief, he does not so 
regard. So, then, according to this reasoning, those who do 
not believe in the American Sabbath have as just ground for 
complaint against the government as those who are required 
to contribute their part towards the maintenance of a State 
college where the Bible, as the highest authority for religious 
and moral truth, finds a home. 

Let the Bible, then, he taught as a textbook in both the 
common schools and the State colleges. 

I would welcome the day when a chair of the English Bible 
should be established in the South Carolina College. Those 
parents who object to their children receiving such instruc- 
tion could, by written request, have them excused. This in- 
fluence, therefore, would not be forced upon them, the gov- 
ernment would not interfere with the religious beliefs of any- 
one, and yet this State would be true to the religion of the 
fathers and to the God of those whose labors resulted in its 
establishment. I suppose were a Jew to send his son to a 
denominational college and request that he be excused from 
attending the lectures on the New Testament, for the same 
reason, his wishes would be respected. As a fact, however, 
I doubt if anyone would object to his boy's receiving a course 
of instruction in the English Bible, provided said instruction 
be non-denominational and non-sectarian. This restriction 
could and would be carefully guarded and observed. In 
Volume 2 of his "Democracy and Liberty," Hon. William E. 
H. Lecky has this to say with reference to the suggestion of 
Lord Russell, which was adopted and which made Bible read- 
ing, either without note or comment, or accompanied by ex- 
planations of an undogmatic character, a leading feature of 
the teaching of the school boards of England : "It is carried 
on under careful supervision. The teachers are under a 
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strong obligation of honor not to give any controversial bias 
to their lessons, and with ordinary tact and good will they 
have no diflBculty in carrying out their instructions. Such 
teaching, no doubt, is not all that theologians would desire, 
and a large field remains for the priest, the clergyman, and 
the Sunday School teacher; but as far as it goes it is un- 
doubtedly a great moralizing and elevating influence. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the moral advantage of an early and 
complete familiarity with the Biblical writings. In after 
years the pupils may form widely different judgments of 
them. Some may hold with the strictest type of Evangelicals 
that every word has been written by divine dictation, and 
disregarding all questions of date or context, or conflicting 
statements or tendencies, they may be always ready to quote 
some detached fragment of the sacred book as decisive in 
controversy. Others may look upon the Bible as a collection 
of documents of many different ages and degrees of merit and 
authority ; as the literature of a nation frequently recast and 
re-edited, reflecting the conceptions of the universe and the 
moral ideas and aspirations of many successive stages of 
development; conveying much valuable historical informa- 
tion, but with a large mixture and environment of myth. But 
in the one case, as in the other, a familiarity with the sacred 
text seldom fails to do something to purify, elevate, and regu- 
late the character, to exalt the imagination, to color the whole 
texture of a life. 

"Even on its purely intellectual side, its value is very great. 
It is related of one of the semi-pagan cardinals of the Renais- 
sance that he dissuaded a friend from reading the Greek 
Testament lest its bad Greek should spoil his style. But it 
may be truly said that the pure, simple and lofty language of 
the English Bible has done more than any other single in- 
fluence to refine the taste of the great masses of the English 
people. It is the most powerful antidote to vulgarity of 
thought and feeling. If, as is not impossible, the result of 
educational and theological disputes is to banish all direct 
religious teaching from government schools, it is much to be 
hoped that the simple reading of the Bible without note or 
comment may at least remain." 

In discussing the common schools, which were established 
in New England more than two hundred years ago, the same 
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distinguished author says: "These great free schools are 
entirely unsectarian and essentially secular, but they are 
sometimes opened and closed by a simple prayer, and portions 
of the Bible are frequently read in them without note or com- 
ment. Any teacher who taught in them anything hostile to 
religion, or to any particular creed, would at once be dis- 
missed. They have done more than any other single influence 
to unify the nation by bringing together children of different 
classes and of different religious denominations, and nearly 
all the greatest and best men that America has produced have 
concurred in the opinion that, while they incalculably raised 
the intellectual level, they have at the same time had moral 
effects of the most beneficial kind. 

"A great system of voluntary Sunday Schools has grown 
up in their wake, and in these schools denominational teach- 
ing is abundantly supplied. Every religious denomination 
has largely availed itself of the common schools; and 
although of late years the Catholic priests, in accordance 
with their usual policy, have been bitterly opposed to them, 
public opinion in America seems far too sensible of the tran- 
scendent value of this system of education to allow it to be 
tampered with.'' 

In a note, as to the moral effect of the New England com- 
mon schools, it is stated : "A most remarkable series of testi- 
monies to this effect will be found in a pamphlet published 
in 1855 by the Hon. Edward Twisleton called ^Evidence as to 
the Religious Working of the Common Schools in Mass.' " 
Among those who gave evidence were Webster, Bancroft, 
Everett, Bishop Eastburn, Winthrop, Prescott, Sparks, Tick- 
nor, and Longfellow. ( I endeavored to secure this publica- 
tion, but was informed that it was out of print. ) 

Prof. Isaac Sharpless, of Harvard College, says : "I do not 
believe that the absolute secularization of the school can 
be permanently satisfactory except in so far as the nation 
lowers its standards, and I would be glad to find some com- 
promise, if you will call it so, by which the great majority of 
the people of any school district could have a definite, posi- 
tive teaching of such general sort as they might approve, not 
sectarian, with such an arrangement of hours as not to force 
the attendance of the minority of conscientious opposers. 
Even unbelievers are often glad, or at least willing, to have 
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definite religious and moral ideas taught their children, and 
it hardly seems to be worth while for the great mass of the 
people, especially those of Anglo-Saxon descent, inheriting 
the religious tendencies of the race, to witness their own 
growth in religious indifference for the sake of a theory, if 
an equally satisfactory result for the rest of the nation can be 
secured by another arrangement." 

Says Dr. Laurie: "To some it may appear that in past 
pages, while I have allowed their full educational value to 
civil laws and the social organization to nations, I have yet 
attached too great an importance to national religious con- 
ceptions. I think not. Outside the prosaic and prudential 
moralities, without which the most elementary society cannot 
sustain itself for a day, the idea of God, and of man as related 
to Him, governs all life and, therefore, all education of the 
human spirit. It determines all ethics, and consequently all 
civic and political activity, though it may be silently. For 
the idea of God is not merely the conception of a world cause 
and world order, but gathers up into itself all the ideal im- 
pulses, infinite in their essential character, which place the 
mind of man on its highest plane of energy — ^whether in phil- 
osophy and art or in practical politics and the conduct of life. 
It is the final interpretation of man. That idea, such as it 
may be from time to time and age to age, lies in the inner- 
most core of consciousness even when its existence is denied. 
Epicurus had his God as well as Zeno, Plato no less than 
Paul, the Aztec as well as the Chinese, and above that idea, 
which also is the ideal, no man and no nation can rise. The 
educational administrator has to think of these things if he 
is not, with the best intentions, to leave his country worse 
than he found it and sow the seeds of dissolution. 

" To govern well,' says Milton, 4s to train up a nation in 
true wisdom and virtue, and that which springs from thence, 
magnanimity (take heed of that) ; and that which is our 
beginning, regeneration and happiest end, likeness to God, 
which we call godliness ; and this is the true flourishing of a 
land. Other things follow as the shadow does the sub- 
stance.' " 

"The English Bible!'' Would not that tend to reassure 
that parent who is casting about for a college within which 

14 — C. C. OP s. c. c. 
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to educate his boy and who is anxious that the moral and 
religious idea should receive the proper emphasis? 

In conclusion, I will notice some reasons why the State 
should not abandon the field of higher education and leave 
such instructions to be provided for entirely by the denom- 
inational college. 

( 1 ) If it be the duty of the State to furnish higher educa- 
tion, she cannot discharge that obligation by delegating the 
performance of such duty to any denomination. 

(2) If it be the duty of the State to furnish higher edu- 
cation, she should see to it that the most liberal and efficient 
facilities are provided. The denominational colleges all over 
the State are complaining, and justly so, because of their lim- 
ited resources and want of proper facilities. It would be 
impossible for the denominational colleges to accommodate 
all the boys and girls of the State now attending institutions 
of higher learning. It is the duty of the State to meet the 
exigency, for the State alone has the power, the opportunity, 
the financial ability. 

(3) It would not be the part of wise statesmanship, it 
matters not how much confidence is reposed in present man- 
agement of the denominational colleges, to commit the 
instruction of the youth of the land in the higher branches 
of education wholly to individuals, the State having abso- 
lutely no authority or control over the management of the 
institution, or its course of instruction. 

(4) It would be an injustice to the taxpayer, who is re- 
quired to pay three mills constitutional tax, besides his one 
dollar poll tax, and such additional special levy as may be 
imposed by his district towards the support of the primary 
schools, after his children finish such schools, to require him 
to continue contributing towards the support of the said 
public schools and not provide for him a college of higher 
instruction where his children may complete their education. 

If it be suggested that the same tax is exacted of a man 
who has no children, the answer is obvious. This tax is re- 
quired for the good of the State, and the fact that he is unable 
to derive any direct benefits therefrom because he has no 
children does not justify the State in dealing unjustly with 
the one who has obeyed to the best of his ability the scriptural 
injunction. 
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(5) While the denominational college has done and is 
doing a great and glorious work for the State, as well as the 
denomination to which it belongs, and in recognition of that 
service the State is under obligations to it to see that it is 
not unjustly discriminated against, it is nevertheless denom- 
inational. If it did not possess in a peculiar degree a denom- 
inational value, then the members of that denomination are 
foolish in continuing to make sacrifices for its maintenance 
and support. The Methodists are urged to send their children 
to Methodist schools, the Baptists to Baptist schools, the 
Presbyterians to Presbyterian schools, and why? In order 
that those children may breathe the atmosphere of that par- 
ticular denomination. I grant you that if a Methodist should 
go to a Baptist school, or vice versa, there would be no effort 
made to proselyte the boy or girl. Yet the loyal Baptist or 
the loyal Methodist knows that such an experiment would 
be more or less hazardous. The denominational college is the 
center of denominational influences in the State, and the 
atmosphere is necessarily denominational. Now if there 
were no Methodist or Baptist schools, or if for any reason a 
Methodist or Baptist should not desire to patronize his own 
college, would it be right in the State to force such citizen 
either to send his children to the school of another denomina- 
tion, or to send them outside of the State? 

As a Methodist, I recognize the value to Methodism of 
Woflford College. My heart and my hands are ever ready to 
respond to her every call and need. I hope in the near future 
to see her sufficiently endowed that she may meet with the 
highest degree of efficiency all the demands made upon her, 
and placed beyond the pale of competition with any other 
institution for an existence. But as a citizen of South Caro- 
lina, I recognize the necessity of the State college. The very 
conception of a State, the realization of its purposes, and the 
proper performance of its functions, demand the existence 
and the maintenance to the highest degree of efficiency of 
such an institution. There is room for both. Neither one 
could meet all the requirements of the other. 

Thank God this harmonious relationship exists ! And the 
man who would disturb it, "let him be anathema maran- 
atha." 
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And now, dear old Alma Mater, who took us in her moth- 
erly arms when we were freshmen, and handled us so gently 
and tenderly through our college career, and, by her wooing 
and coaxing, tried to get us to see in ourselves the great, 
noble and useful life she would have us be, and around whose 
name will ever cluster in our hearts and memories the ten- 
derest, sweetest and most hallowed recollections, as you 
begin now your journey upon another one hundred years of 
history, your children, gathered here to-night from every 
point of the compass to worship once more around the old 
familiar hearthstone, would ask of you what offering most 
precious in your sight would you have us lay at your feet? 
Gold? 

No, there is something dearer to me than that. 

Would you have us die for you? 

No, you can do something for me that I will prize even 
above that. 

Tell us, then, O tell us, what is it you would have us do 
for you? 

I would have you live for your State, and devote to her the 
highest, most intelligent, and patriotic service of which you 
are capable. It is for this I have labored these one hundred 
years and will continue to labor. If the State is not repaid 
for all it has expended upon me in the patriotic devotion and 
service of my children, then, indeed, my labors have been in 
vain and I forfeit my right to live. 

I hear the response, as it comes up from the hearts of every 
true and loyal son of the South Carolina College here to- 
night : My mother, my mother, I promise, I promise. 



Alumni Banquet. 

Craven Hall, Tuesday, January 10th, 10 p. m. 

TOASTS. 

The State of South Carolina, 
His Excei^ency^ Governor D. C. Heyward. 

South Carolina College, 
President Benjamin Sloan. 

The Colleges and Universities of the United States, 

President Cyrus Northrop^ 
University of Minnesota. 

The Colleges of the State, 

President Henry N. Snyder^ 

Wofford College. 

The Alumni, 
Hon. Marion Moise. 



"The State of South Carolina." 
His Excellency, Governor D. C. Heyward. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Alumni Association, 
and Your Honored Guests: On one occasion two maiden 
ladies were in a sanitarium, and the physician in charge was 
asked with what complaints they were suflfering; he replied 
that one was afflicted with "nervous indecision," and the 
other with "nervous apprehension." 

I am afraid, gentlemen, that I have both of these com- 
plaints. I was nervously undecided when invited to respond 
to-night to this toast, whether or not, under the circum- 
stances, I should attempt it, and now, being here and upon 
my feet, I am certainly nervously apprehensive lest I should 
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fail to do justice to my subject, to my audience and to such an 
occasion. 

So much has been said during the past three days that I 
feel there is nothing left for me to add. Many speakers have 
spoken of the history of South Carolina College, of the 
distinguished alumni of this College, and in telling of these 
they have in great measure told of South Carolina. The 
alumni of this venerable institution have done much to make 
our State what it is to-day — our State owes to them a debt of 
deep and lasting gratitude. 

The story is told that on one occasion during the Revolu- 
tionary War two officers of Washington's army made a 
wager. One officer bet the other one hundred pounds that 
General Washington could not be flattered, and they so ar- 
ranged it that they should both dine with the general, and 
the test be made. The officer who wagered that the general 
was susceptible to flattery sat next to him during the meal, 
and paid him the most delicate and insidious compliments. 
Much to his disappointment he found Washington immov- 
able. Finally, believing that he had lost his bet, he said: 
"General, I have wagered my friend across the table one 
hundred pounds that you could not be flattered." The gen- 
eral smiled — the officer had won his bet. 

Now, my friends, all the pleasant and complimentary 
things which have been said by your distinguished guests 
about South Carolina and about us South Carolinians — and 
I may add, all the pleasant and agreeable things which we 
South Carolinians have been saying about ourselves — while 
they will not turn our heads, still they may cause us to follow 
the example set us by the Father of his Country. Enough 
has been said to cause us not only to smile, but to assume a 
broad grin during the entire year. 

Mr. Toastmaster, you have been exceedingly partial to me 
to-night, because you have called upon me to respond to the 
best toast that a South Carolinian could be called upon to 
respond to, and on one of the greatest occasions that such a 
toast could be proposed. It has been truly said that "little 
is that man to be envied whose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not 
be deepened among the ruins of lona"; and likewise I can 
say to you to-night that little is that South Carolinian to be 
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honored who does not feel his heart beat faster, his patriotism 
intensified at hearing, at this place, among these associations, 
at this Centennial, a toast proposed to "The State of South 
Carolina," not our Alma Mater, but our own Mother. 

From the earliest history of this country ; from the bloody 
struggles of the Kevolution ; from the time when the flag of 
the American republic first floated above the thirteen States, 
from that time until this, in all affairs of this Union of ours. 
South Carolina has ever been one, if not the pioneer State; 
she has always led the way, she has always been in the fore- 
front. This fact is generally recognized. Only last summer, 
while attending the maneuvers at Manassas, I was riding over 
the field trying to find the two regiments from South Caro- 
lina. I made a number of inquiries, but the territory over 
which the Blue and the Brown armies were moving was so 
great that, as in real war, no one knew what was transpiring 
except in his immediate front, and I could get no information. 
Finally I met an officer of the Regular Army, and, as he 
passed me in the dusty road, I called to him and asked, "Can 
you tell me where I will find the First Regiment of South 
Carolina?" Without checking his horse he pointed over the 
hills to some woods in the distance, where firijig could be 
heard, and called back to me, "Go in that direction, there is 
something doing over there, and wherever there is something 
doing you are very apt to find South Carolina." 

I want to say to the distinguished gentlemen who are your 
guests upon this occasion, to the presidents and representa- 
tives of the colleges and schools of our country, to all of 
those who take a deep interest in the cause of education, 
that there is "something doing" in educational lines through- 
out the South to-day, and in the great movement which they 
have so closely at heart — the movement for compulsory edu- 
cation — that South Carolina will again be a pioneer State 
and will, I believe, lead her sister Southern States in enforc- 
ing the compulsory education law. 

This Centennial, this reunion, these exercises, have been 
most inspiring. Not an hour has passed but what something 
of benefit, something of pleasure, something of inspiration, 
has been said. In it all patriotism has been the keynote — 
that patriotism which has been our heritage from the past, 
and which will be ours in the centuries to come. What does 
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all that has been said here, upon education, in its last analysis 
mean? It means a love of country — ^it has all been one grand, 
sweet song, whose melody has touched responsive chords in 
every heart. 

In this song we can hear the refrain of "Home, Sweet 
Home" ; in it we can hear : 

"Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said. 
This is my own, my native land?" 

Another still, deeper, more far-reaching: 

"My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty. 
Of thee I sing." 

And still one other refrain, one which touches every South- 
ern heart, and stirs the blood in Southern veins : 

"In Dixie land I'll take my stand. 
To live and die in Dixie." 

Your College, gentlemen of the alumni, has a great past ; 
let us all unite in the hope and in the belief that an even 
greater future lies before the University of South Carolina. 
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^^South Carolina College. 

President Benjamin Sloan. 

Gentlemen : While the work done by South Carolina Coir 
lege in its one hundred years of existence accentuates with 
remarkable emphasis the truth of the statement that the 
welfare of a State depends upon the character of its citizens, 
and that the character of its citizens depends upon the char- 
acter of the common schools fostered by that State, and that 
the character and worth of these common schools depends 
entirely upon the character and excellence of that State's 
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higher institutions of learning — universities or colleges, by 
whichever name it may please you to call them — ^you are not 
to understand that the career of this old College has been 
one of halcyon calmness. Far from it : it has had its "ups 
and downs." At times its physical life has been full of vigor, 
of comeliness, of glorious manhood; at times that life has 
hung, as it were, by a thread, but at no time has the vital 
spark, the intellectual vigor infused into it at its birth, and 
which has gathered strength with its years, been dimmed by 
either prosperity or adversity. Like a beacon, the light thus 
kindled has ever burned for the good of the State. I shall not 
dwell upon those epochs in the history of the College when 
the eflfulgence of this light seemed to be most brilliant, nor 
shall I linger upon those epochs when it seemed to flicker 
and apparently was in danger of extinction. Its truly vivi- 
fying effects live in its fruits, and by these fruits, gentlemen, 
the College is to be judged. 

But I do now call your attention to its present need, and in 
making this call you are to regard me as one standing apart 
and seeking to direct you in those steps which, I think, shall 
surely lead to the highest interest of the College — as one who 
takes his life in his hand and offers it freely to the cause 
which is more dear to him than life itself. Let no man stand 
in your way. Let the old College begin with vigor and 
strength the life of a new century under the new name "Uni- 
versity." It has won the title, it needs it to secure dignity 
abroad and prestige at home. The number of its students 
to-day exceeds that of any year of its existence, and, thanks 
to the efficiency of its proifessors, the character, scope and 
breadth of its work entitles it to the name of university. Why 
not, then, give it the name? Alumni, you must stand by your 
old College. The call which I make is not one of arrogance. 
The College does not expect at once, like a goddess, fully 
winged, to soar with the highestj but like the eaglet, with its 
pinion feathers well fashioned, it does hope, if fostered, to 
soar with the eagles. 

Gentlemen, I ask you to join me in this toast : 

"South Carolina University, chartered January, 1905." 



» 
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^The Colleges and Universities of the United States. 

President Cyrus Northrup, 
University of Minnesota. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : The subject assigned me is 
immense — ^the colleges and universities of the country. To 
enumerate the leading colleges and universities would oc- 
cupy the whole of the ten minutes I have at my disposal. 
There are Harvard and Yale, with their national constitu- 
ency, drawing upon the wealth of Boston and New York for 
support, with their great presidents and learned faculties. 
There is Columbia University, growing rapidly under the 
administration of its ambitious and able president, Nicholas 
Murray Butler ; there is Princeton, not large, but great in its 
Presbyterian constituency, and its eminent president, Wood- 
row Wilson, and its resident counsellor, Grover Cleveland; 
Johns Hopkins, unique in its line of research and higher 
education. Among the State universities of the central west 
there are several most worthy of notice, and out on the Pacific 
is the great University of California ; and there is Missouri, 
with that royal man, Kichard H. Jesse, at its head. Other 
great institutions of learning which are engaged in the work 
of preparing the rising generation of Americans to become 
citizens of this republic could be mentioned. Some of these 
are in the South. They are all doing their best in the cause 
of education. If there is any force in this country destined 
to bring us together as one people it is the educational force. 
There is no jealousy among us, no unpleasant rivalry among 
us. We are all trying to accomplish a common object, the 
training of men who will be qualified to carry on the affairs 
of this country. 

The greatest danger to this country is ignorance, and we 
can afford to spend for the removal of ignorance from among 
our people money more freely than we can afford to spend it 
for the maintenance of the army or the navy. I do not desire 
to be understood as underrating the army or the navy, when 
I consider the position the United States holds among the 
nations of the earth, and realize what opportunity we have 
for the determination of international peace by reason of our 
power as well as our desire to do justice. 
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I cannot say much in the few minutes that have been given 
me. If I spread it all over the country it will be very thin. 

I have come to South Carolina for the first time. I cannot 
tell you how much I have enjoyed my visit ; cannot tell how 
thoroughly I like you as a people; how kind and courteous 
you have been to me. I long for the opportunity to return 
or reciprocate the hospitable kindness which I have received 
at your hands. 

I would like, if possible, to say something that will be 
helpful to you. I can, in a personal way, tell you briefly my 
experience derived from my connection with the University 
of Minnesota. I tell you my experience for the purpose of 
showing what can be done. I became connected with Min- 
nesota twenty years ago. I found it with an educational 
system not surpassed by any State in the Union. The Uni- 
versity had 280 students when I went there; ninety-seven 
were of college grade, the rest were irregulars, men who could 
not enter college regularly until after several years' study. 
To-day that university has 3,840; over 2,000 of these are of 
college grade, as shown by the departments in which they 
are, and 1,000 more in the professional school. This never 
could have been done in the world unless the lower schools 
had been able to fit the young men for the university. Har- 
vard and Yale can be sustained whether they have special 
schools in those States or not, but State Universities — ^and 
you of South Carolina — depend mainly upon the people of 
their respective States for sustenance. Of the 3,800 students 
in the University of Minnesota over 3,000 are residents of the 
State. 

The common schools are not what they ought to be. We 
must build up the lower schools to prepare for the higher. If 
students are properly trained in them they will acquire a 
desire for higher education, and will enter the universities, as 
they are now doing. To-day, all over this country there is a 
demand for higher education such as was never known before. 
Universities of this country can hardly prepare laboratories 
fast enough to meet the demand of young men who realize 
that their success in life lies across the campus of the uni- 
versity, in the laboratories and lecture-room. 

You cannot carry on great universities without money; 
cannot do anything without its costing something. You want 
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money in South Carolina for the University of South Caro- 
lina. Two years ago the legislature of Illinois appropriated 
for the University of that State |800,000; the legislature of 
Ohio appropriated f 745,000; Wisconsin, several hundred 
thousand every year; Minnesota expects the legislature to 
give us not less than half a million a year every session. At 
the last session we received from the legislature of the State, 
with what we were already receiving from the State, over 
11,000,000 for two years. I do not expect that you can get 
f 1,000,000 from the legislature of South Carolina at this ses- 
sion, and you do not need it, but you will never get your 
million unless you begin by getting something. There is 
nothing like training legislators to liberality. You will never 
get your legislature to give you a million by begging for a 
million. If you cannot get a million, take half a million ; if 
you cannot get half a million, take one hundred thousand. 
Make them give you something as a recognition by the State 
of its institution of learning and the education of the people 
of the State. When they once get their "hand in'' to giving 
they will give freely and fully, and it will make them more 
respectable and the State richer and nobler, and every legis- 
lature will come desiring to give. 

I ask you to what can a State possibly give that is worth 
more than the intellectual and moral education of the chil- 
dren of the State, who are to become citizens and take the 
places of their fathers and carry on the affairs of State? 
There is nothing under heaven so valuable to a State as the 
children ; there is nothing that can be done more noble or of 
greater value than the training of the child. Times have 
changed, and with the prosperity of our country and the 
enlightenment of the age comes the demand for education, 
higher education, such as our fathers never knew. The field 
is bright and the harvest is coming, is ripening. You have 
got to understand it. You have got to have your young men 
trained in colleges and universities to fit them for the posi- 
tions they must take in the world of agriculture, science, pro- 
fessions, business and other pursuits and callings ; everything 
demands men of training and preparation. The call for 
higher education is unanimous. The youth of our land must 
be fitted for the difficult work before them. 

Now, let me tell you plainly, that States, like individuals, 
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reap exactly as they sow. If you give liberally you will 
reap liberally. If you sow generously the harvest will be 
grand. If you want your State University here to grow 
strong and your sons and daughters to go there to be edu- 
cated for the future before them, build up your schools from 
the foundation ; build up your high schools, strengthen your 
colleges, pour out some money that you so much need and 
let your colleges fill their libraries with new books and their 
laboratories with new instruments. You will see the children 
coming in multitudes on the campus, longing to get a higher 
education. 

You have the governor of the State very close to you, and 
if he will show the same good sense that he has shown to-night 
in his speech, and, so far as that is concerned, in everything 
else that I have seen him do, he will take this matter up. 
There is no use delaying this matter. I did not come down 
here to talk and have you put this thing off indefinitely. I 
want you to begin to-night. I do not know whether the legis- 
lature is here to-night — it ought to be here, because the 
legislature, although it is a very learned body, would not 
suffer by association with us distinguished gentlemen. 

Go to work and get something from your legislature. Gov- 
ernor, you make it about what you can afford. You think 
probably that an appropriation by the legislature of half a 
million dollars for an institution of learning would be a 
tremendous appropriation. Take Minnesota. I do not know 
what your population is, but in Minnesota our appropriation 
means a direct tax on the people of one-twenty-third of a 
mill ; but the State gets so much from the gross earnings of 
railroads that it could provide the money without direct tax 
if it chose to do so. The State legislature can appropriate 
half a million to the University of Minnesota without affect- 
ing the people of the State so much as a car fare. All you 
want is a car fare from every one in the State and the thing 
is done. Governor, I trust you will do your duty faithfully. 
Those were noble sentiments you uttered a while ago. I have 
heard statesmen before utter noble sentiments, but they do 
not always do when it comes to doing. You are the man who 
has told us that whenever anything is doing, there South 
Carolina is. Now, my venerable friend here [President 
Sloan], I do not suppose he is as old as I am, but that does 
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not make any difference — ^he is an able man, and has a good 
faculty, but I know from the looks of things that the South 
Carolina College needs money to expand. 

You may think this country does not need expansion. 
Probably it does not. You may think that it is about large 
enough, but I tell you that there is one thing that we will 
all agree on, and that is that our colleges need to expand. It 
is for the people to give the money. Kockefeller can send a 
million to Chicago by the turn of his finger — ^and he collects 
it from the people of the country. The Legislature of South 
Carolina can send the tax collector and collect the money 
from the people in the country — which is not any worse than 
the Chicago plan. 

Now, gentlemen, I have talked my time out. As a stranger 
from the northwest I do not want to spoil my welcome ; there- 
fore, I am not going to talk any longer. I thank you heartily 
for your kindness in listening to me as you have. I trust 
I have not said anything to wound anybody's feelings. I 
must say this to the Governor again. I trust he will not be 
disturbed by thoughts of what his duty is in this matter. 
You have had a glorious State in a great many respects, a 
wonderfully great people. When I recall the fact that 
John C. Calhoun was a graduate of whom Yale is most 
proud, I am constrained to remark that you will never 
again in South Carolina have a John C. Calhoun and other 
of your great men of the past unless you do something for 
your colleges and institutions of learning. I pray you, gen- 
tlemen, for the love I bear you; for the love I bear your 
country; for the love I bear the Southern people; for the 
love I feel for my countrymen, and for the tender love I feel 
always for the children ; I pray you, for the sake of the gen- 
eration of the men and women who are to take our places, 
continue in your course to a true and proper realization and 
appreciation of higher education, and place your State Col- 
lege among our great universities. 

We love you. We know your troubles. We know the 
problems you have to solve, and we sympathize with you. 
But, above everything else, we desire, in the great movement 
in education that has stirred the hearts of the American 
people from the Atlantic to the Pacific, that you may elevate 
the South Carolina College to a height of glory that it has 
never known in the past. 
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"The Colleges of the State. 

President Henry N. Snyder, 
Wofford College. 

I count myself honored in being permitted to represent 
the colleges of South Carolina on this happy occasion, when 
the sons of a noble mother are come together to celebrate a 
century of strong and beautiful life — a life that has known 
both adversity and prosperity, and yet through it all has been 
devoted wholly to conserving the best things in this common- 
wealth. While you, as sons of the South Carolina College, 
are gathered under the familiar roof -tree, are sitting once 
more, old and young, at the feet of your Alma Mater, going 
over with ever-fresh zest the old stories of family experiences, 
gratefully telling anew your inestimable debt to your Alma 
Mater, and pledging, in the power of a present resolve, your 
fealty for future service in her behalf, it is not unfitting 
that we, representing for the most part younger sisters in 
the same high cause, should come to share in your more in- 
timate joy, and express also our sense of debt for the hundred 
years of noble and gallant history which our elder sister at 
this time counts. 

I say "sense of debt" advisedly, for none of us can escape 
this feeling even if we would. Every institution of higher 
learning in this State owes more than it can estimate to the 
College of South Carolina. For almost the first forty years 
of the past century you, with the College of Charleston, stood 
virtually alone in holding aloft the light of learning, in train- 
ing the leadership of the State, and in keeping alive faith in 
the permanent power of ideas. And later, when Erskine, and 
Purman, and Newberry, and Woflford were established, it was 
the men who bore the shining stamp of your scholarly ap- 
proval that entered into their faculties, and helped to shape 
their destinies and hold them loyal and faithful to the best 
things in letters and culture. We also join with others in 
expressing our indebtedness for the governors and lawmakers 
and judges, for the teachers in our schools and the men of 
culture and character in every walk of life, who have gotten 
their trained power of service in your halls. 

Certainly at this time, when all are counting the treasures 
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that have come through the South Carolina College, it may 
be permitted a representative of Woflford College to express 
the debt which this institution owes to you in that the 
princely man who, from the opening of its doors, now fifty 
years ago, to the present hour, has been in the truest sense 
the presiding genius of Woflford, is a son of yours, of the Class 
of 1843. As we study his life and try to reckon the measure 
of his influence — ^the life so simply great and so rich in noblest 
virtue, the influence so deep, so abiding, so far-reaching, so 
uplifting, so unfailingly persistent in calling forth the best 
that is in men — we count it no extravagance of our love to 
say that, had you done nothing more, had you made no other 
contribution to the finer progress of this commonwealth than 
when you turned James H. Carlisle into it a trained man, you 
had amply justified all that the State has lavished upon you, 
and your hundred years of history are worth celebrating in 
all grateful joy. 

When I say that your "sister colleges" make acknowledg- 
ment of their debt to you, I mean to imply that we are bound 
together in a real sisterhood of service, and I do not use the 
phrase as mere rhetoric to meet the conventional courtesies 
of an occasion. For I believe that I am fittingly describing 
the sentiment that lies honestly at the heart of us all at this 
time. To me there has been no more hopeful and encouraging 
sign of educational progress than the coming together of the 
colleges of South Carolina during the last six or seven years. 
In a keen, newly-born consciousness of the supreme greatness 
of the cause in which we are all engaged, and in a vital real- 
ization of the importance of the work which all have to do 
separately and together, differences have seemed to vanish, 
confidence and generous respect have taken the place of dis- 
trust, suspicion and even active hostility, and a sense of 
essential unity in spirit, purpose and effort has come to make 
each feel stronger with the added strength and support of all. 
The large and inspiring result is that now, when we think 
of the educational system of South Carolina, we think not 
alone of those institutions controlled and maintained by the 
State, but also of every institution that in all honesty of aim 
and thoroughness of method is trying its best to elevate the 
standard of citizenship, and bring to the State, to which we 
all owe our loving service, the fullest measure of honorable 
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and permanent progress. In this we recognize that each col- 
lege has its own special place to fill, that each has its own 
peculiar work to do, and yet that all are moving toward the 
accomplishment of the same great ends in the educational 
system of the State. 

This growth toward unity and harmony has been so sig- 
nificant and promises so much more for the future that I am 
sure you will pardon an ever so brief reference to some of the 
things that have helped to bring it about. First, it came 
through the individual personal contact of the members of 
the different faculties at the meetings of the State Teachers' 
Association. Then there followed, six or seven years ago, the 
inauguration of the State Summer School for Teachers at 
Rock Hill by an honored alumnus of the South Carolina Col- 
lege, Mr. John J. McMahan. Mr. McMahan had breadth and 
wisdom enough to select his faculty from representative men 
from all the institutions of the State. In this policy he was 
perhaps building wiser than he knew. By bringing the men 
from the different institutions together in one school, shelter- 
ing them under one roof, giving them opportunity to sit at 
the same tables, and to meet together in informal social con- 
ference on matters which were alike dear to the heart of each, 
he enabled all to feel that their differences were insignificant 
compared with their agreements, and that all were working 
practically to the same great end — that of the upbuilding 
of the educational forces of the entire State. Thus was 
created a strong and genuine fellowship of interest and pur- 
pose. All came to know each other better, to feel that, what- 
ever institution they were in, they were essentially one in the 
really important particulars of method and aim. It was this 
human touch, so to speak, that called to life, through personal 
respect, and confidence, and fellowship, that wider institu- 
tional sympathy and tendency toward cooperation which we 
now enjoy as one of the significant marks of our educational 
progress of the last few years. For the first time in the his- 
tory of higher education in South Carolina we can face the 
common foe with a united front, and the victory cannot be 
far off if we keep at peace among ourselves. 

This happy condition, as I have said, was largely made 
possible through the statesman-like policy of Mr. McMahan 
as State Superintendent of Education, and to him we cannot 
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do too much honor for it. But I wish to take this occasion 
to oflfer a meed of praise for the same service to one who is 
not with us this evening, at least not in the flesh, yet surely 
in the spirit. As I consider all these exercises and their sig- 
nificance, the thought constantly recurs to me that no man 
of you all can enter quite so heartily into the historical asso- 
ciations, the social joy, the future promise of these happy 
hours as could R. Means Davis, had he been permitted to be 
present. And while we gratefully think on this and that hon- 
ored son, who, for great services rendered, deserves well of the 
College and the State, I, representing your sister colleges, 
beg leave, in your presence, to remind you and all of us that 
here is one other whom we all do well to honor. This is 
especially fitting because no man did more to cultivate and 
foster and further this feeling of friendliness and harmony 
among the colleges of the State. He was always to be found 
at every gathering of teachers, and his charm of manner, his 
overflowing human kindness, his sincere openness of mind, 
his frank, manly talk on all questions of common interest, 
were the influences that went out from him to promote 
friendly sympathy and mutual understanding. At this time, 
therefore, it seems proper to say again that no service which 
Professor Davis rendered in the quieter instruction of the 
classroom is more to be treasured than this wider service in 
helping to hasten and strengthen this spirit of confidence, 
good will and harmony. 

And I believe that I am expressing the real hope of all the 
colleges of the State when I say that we hope to see this gen- 
eral spirit of harmony and unity gradually grow into even 
more definite cooperation. The cause in which we are all 
engaged is too high, the work to be done too great, and the 
aims that beckon before us all too noble, for distrust and dis- 
cord and unworthy rivalry. In this spirit I bear to you, 
alumni of the South Carolina College, our congratulations 
on your hundred years of lofty service in the greatest of all 
causes — the cause that endeavors to lift men to the highest 
efficiency of character and work. We believe that you do well 
to treasure all the rich and radiant traditions that render the 
past years so precious to you. Moreover, in this same spirit, 
I oflfer you our felicitations on the present prosperity of your 
College under your wise and high-minded president. You are 
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yet alive, meeting bravely and gladly the pressing demands 
and duties of the immediate hour. In this spirit we share with 
you in the inspiring promise of future power and expansion. 
At this time you are looking back with grateful and reverent 
hearts to the long stretch of years crowded so full with things 
worthily done; you are also looking around you, realizing 
the stern call of present duties and responsibilities ; but from 
both past and present you are turning to look toward the 
future, with the unwavering faith of idealists, who desire 
with all their hearts that the light of their Alma Mater shall 
grow brighter and stronger in all the years to come, so that 
all who love trained and perfected manhood shall rise up to 
call her blessed. In all these things your sister colleges ask 
leave to share this evening. 



"The Alumni." 
Hon. Marion Moise. 

"As some tall cliflf that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head." 

As I stand to-night upon this occasion, in this presence, 
those words of Goldsmith surge upon my memory, for as 
we focus the lantern of our imagination upon the canvas of 
the past, we can see the storm clouds of opposition that have 
from time to time beaten upon and have sought to destroy 
our grand old institution of learning, and it is from vantage 
grounds of observation such as an occasion like this fur- 
nishes that we can see its head towering above those clouds 
and the blessed sunlight of favor settling upon its head. 

There is in the botanical world a plant that blooms but 
once in a hundred years, and on blooming expends all of its 
native force, and sleeps for another century. How unlike this 
plant is that flower that all South Carolinians should love — 
one of the barest flowers of the educational world — the South 
Carolina College: for it never ceases to bloom, and each 
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flower, with its fruit, that it sends forth, instead of wasting 
the energy of the parent stock, gives it new life and vigor. 

It is more like the banyan tree, whose every limb becomes 
a root, while it derives its strength from the mother tree, adds 
new qualities to the earth that sustains it, and every branch 
shot forth becomes a feeder of the great mother trunk. 

This fruit — these roots — of our beloved Alma Mater are 
her alumni, and surely when one contemplates that long list 
of distinguished sons one cannot refrain from exclaiming in 
the exuberance of devotion: "What strength, what vigor, 
what life-giving force ; what a perennial source of growth and 
development !" 

The Alumni of the South Carolina College ! What a theme 
— ^a theme for poets and for sages that will go sounding down 
the ages, telling to generations yet unborn that the past of 
the South Carolina College is secure in the grandeur of its 
great men ; that the present, with all of its heritage of accu- 
mulated glory, is ours ; and the future, with an earnest made 
steadfast by the achievements of the past and present, opens 
a vista of greatness before which the past, with all of its 
achievements, "pale their ineffectual fires" — the future, 
young men, is yours. 

Call the roll, ye marshals of distinguished alumni! An- 
nounce their achievements, ye heralds — ^and there will be 
such a chorus of adsums, and such loud sounding tributes of 
praise, as would make the welkin ring, resounding the praises 
of her sons. 

The adopted son of a foreign country espoused the cause 
of his fostering fatherland with such unfaltering devotion 
that at last he sealed this devotion with his life's blood. The 
Master of the Rolls instructed the herald that whenever the 
name of this hero was called he should answer, "Absent, but 
accounted for." Let your herald call to-night the name of a 
man distinguished in any walk of life among the alumni of 
the South Carolina College, one will hear either a joyful 
"present," or "absent, but accounted for." 

If, therefore, I should attempt to enumerate the names of 
the great and distinguished alumni of which the South Caro- 
lina College has just reason to be proud, I should set for 
myself a task stupendous in its proportions, and my faculty 
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of selection in this vast concourse of greatness would be stag- 
gereid by the quandary, where to choose. 

On occasions such as this, the past, present, and future 
seem blended in the instant into one active living present, 
and to-night let the promises of our fathers, the fulfilment 
of their sons, the pledges of our heirs unto the remotest gen- 
erations, unite in one firm, fixed resolve to make the fruition 
of the College that we love richer and more beautiful than 
its flower. 

When that great heathen poet, Horace, felt that he had 
finished his work, he was justified in exclaiming : 

'^Exegi monumentum aere perennius/^ 

The sons and heirs of the South Carolina College, rejoicing 
in the rich heritage bequeathed by an illustrious line of 
alumni, the friends and supporters of this institution, may 
to-night with just pride exclaim : "We have erected a monu- 
ment more enduring than brass." 

Standing steadfastly upon a firm past that is fixed, exult- 
ing in the brilliant achievements of the present, let us here 
to-night, in all seriousness and earnestness, resolve that we 
shall not be satisfied until we welcome as a beautiful daugh- 
ter of this grand old institution — a daughter fairer to look 
upon and richer in its beneficent influence — the University 
of South Carolina. Let it be an everlasting monument to the 
liberty of thought and of faith which has ever signalized our 
people — a monument to the mind, shedding throughout the 
broad limits of the State the pure rays of knowledge, un- 
dimmed by the dark lanterns of sectarian teaching, and 
standing in our midst like a Goddess of Liberty, ever nearest 
and dearest to the State's great heart, bearing aloft a torch, 
lit by the electric fires of science and of art. 



Register of Alumni. 



The following are the names of alumni present at the Cen- 
tennial who registered their names in the book prepared for 
that purpose. Many failed to register, and hence this list is 
incomplete. 

The dates given do not indicate classes, but the dates of 
leaving College, whether by graduation or otherwise. 

1840. 
8. 8. Tompkins. 

1849. 
J. W. Bookhart. 

1851. 
M. N. Holstein. 

1852. 
J. B. Oaston. 

1853. 
T. 8tobo Farrow. J. W. Graham. 

1854. 
Joseph M. Ward. 

1855. 

B. F. Whitner. J. C. Foster. 

John R. Tolbert. R. C. Mclntyre. 

1856. 
John H. Buchanan. 

1857. 
James Mcintosh. 
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1858. 



Mortimer Glover. L. W. Perrin. 

Walter Gregg. James Simons. 

1859. 

C. G. Henderson. Robert W. Shand. 

Milton Leverett. 

1860. 

H. C. Moses. W. K. Thompson. 

A. C. Haskell. 

1861. 

L. C. Sylvester. W. A. Clark. 

R. F. Fleming. John Taylor. 

John C. Haskell. 

1862. 

Thomas J. Moore. Albert M. Boozer. 

Augustine T. Smythe. J. C. Spann. 

Iredell Jones. 

1867. 
Hugh Lide Law. 

1868. 

John C. Sellers. C. P. Sanders. 

W. T. C. Bates. Joseph W. Barnwell. 

John 8. Reynolds. 

1869. 
Henry B. Richardson. W. B. Wilson. 

1870. 

T. H. Gibbes. Preston Rion. 

James Quentin Davis. 
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1872. 
John T. Seibels. 

1873. 
John Peyre Thomas, Jr. 

1881. 
W. H. Gibbes. 



C. A. Wells. 
Macbeth Young. 
W. T. Beatty. 



John M. Klnard. 
Beverly M. English. 
B. H. Johnstone. 



1883. 



1884. 



J. E. Timmerman. 

E. Mclver Williamson. 

Robert Macfarlan. 



W. L. Bass. 
John T. Roddy. 
J. R. Blocker. 



1885. 



H. Lee Scarborough. 
J. M. Davis. 
John A. Rice. 



Dougal Bissell. 
W. M. Haynsworth. 
Robert Pickett Hamer, Jr. 



1886. 

Julius E. Cogswell. R. E. James. 

Ben. A. Hagood. B. P. Williamson. 

James Henry Rice, Jr. 



1887. 



Joseph A. McCuUough. 
R. H. Pearce. 
D. M. Blanding. 
J. H. McLure. 
R. L. Douglas. 
P. A. Willcox. 
Robert Wilson, Jr. 
J. D. Holstein. 



B. L. Kinard. 
John M. Knight. 
W. D. Douglass. 
W. W. Ball. 
John P. Fielder. 
Henry MuUins. 
J. D. Nunnamaker. 
M. H. Moore. 



A. C. Moore. 
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1888. 

Sanders R. Guignard. J. William Boozer. 

William M. Hamer. F. H. McMaster. 

A. O. Simpson. P. H. Gadsden. 

Francis H. Weston. 

1889. 

August Kohn. William A. Barber. 

William T. Sirrine. M. W. Glover. 

H. A. Brunson. E. J. Watson. 

A. F. McKissiek. 



1890. 



George Briggs. 
Thomas S. Sease. 
John W. Simpson. 
Eugene E. Aycoek. 
D. S. Matheson. 



W. D. Furguson. 
J. K. Vance. 
J. J. Padgett. 
J. Boss Hanahan. 
J. S. Cothran. 



W. H. Darby. 



Samuel Dibble, Jr. 
J. D. Bast. 
J. C. McLure. 



1891. 



W. B. Coker. 
F. C. Withers. 
D. H. Laney. 



Edward F. Wilson. 
B. F. Gilliam. 



1892. 



A. T. Cooper. 
Alex. B. Taylor. 



L. V. Dibble. 
J. S. McLucas. 
D. L. Boozer. 



1893. 

H. W. Bice. 
Frank G. Tompkins. 
William Weston. 
Bobert Moorman. 



W. C. Coker. 



1894. 

Paul V. Moore. 
A. T. Hardin. 
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1895. 

B. M. Bawls. Hunter A. Oibbes. 

T. L. Cannon. W. G. BeLaer. 

B. Palmer McMaster. E. D. Moore. 

Herman L. Si>ahr. 

1896. 

W. F. Smith. Herbert A. Moses. 

Francis L. Parker, Jr. H. N. Edmunds. 

M. 8. Witherspoon. M. C. Dyches. 

W. F. Norton. 

1897. 

J. G. Hughes. J. M. Johnson, Jr. 

C. G. Sayre. T. M. Green. 
Joseph LeConte Davis. James 8. Vemer. 
John J. Mc8wain. W. F. 8tackhouse. 

8kottowe B. Fishbume. 

1898. 

Mason C. Brunson. Harry Hicks Withers. 

John W. Ferguson, Jr. Henry C. Davis. 

B. C. Brown. Christie Benet. 

George McCutehen. 

1899. 

Lewis G. Wood, Jr. J. Cautzon Foster. 

John E. Swearingen. J. Waties Thomas. 

George H. Bunch. 8. D. Shackleford. 

W. L. McCutehen. Charles Thomson Haskell. 

E. Beverley Herbert. 

1900. 

B. J. Wells. William A. Woodruff. 

Edwin L. Hirsch. William 8. Hogan, Jr. 

E. D. Easterling. C. J. McCallum. 

Ernest Cooper. 
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1901. 

Leon E. Stansell. W. M. Shand. 

Robert A. Chandler, Jr. W. Hampton Cobb. 

A. C. Todd. M. R. Spigener, Jr. 

R. E. Carwile. 



1902. 



Lewis O'Bryan. 
Louis W. Gilland. 
A. C. DePass. 
R. B. Paslay. 
Joseph E. Leach. 



Abner H. McGee. 
William Shannon Nelson, 
George M. Kohn. 
J. A. Stoddard. 
Fannie Evans. 



P. E. Connor. 



Prank E. Todd. 
Jean Adger Flinn. 
W. J. Cormack. 



1903. 

Edwin O. DePass. 
James G. Holmes. 
A. P. Spigner. 
C. P. Davis. 



1904. 



Charles E. Commander. 
Hope H. Lumpkin. 
C. L. Hunley. 
John T. Rhett. 
M. P. Howell, Jr. 
J. Sims Spigener. 
J. Edwin Belser. 
J. L. Wilds. 



Thornton Malloy. 
C. G. Gunter. 
Eliza Barnwell Rhett. 
George Davis Levy. 
George McCants. 
H. P. Johnson. 
Henry E. Davis. 
Gerald P. Edmunds. 



Resolutions of the Faculty. 

The following is an extract from the minutes of the 
Faculty, January 25, 1905 : 

"Congratulating the Board of Trustees and all the friends 
of the College and of higher education in South Carolina 
upon the conspicuous success of the Centennial celebration, 
the Faculty would express its profound thanks, 

"1. To all our invited speakers and to the orators of the 
Literary Societies and of the Alumni Association for the able 
and pleasing performance of their arduous and responsible 
duties ; 

"2. To the various committees for their zeal and diligence 
in attending to the numerous details of the work intrusted to 
them, to the Literary Societies, and to the student-body for 
their cooperation, to the accomplished choirs of the city for 
their delightful music contributed to our Sabbath services, 
and especially to the committee of ladies who assisted in the 
work of providing entertainment, and to the families of the 
city for their generous hospitality; 

"3. To all our invited guests, to the visiting alumni and 
those of our own community, who by their presence and 
active interest added so greatly to the success of this memo- 
rable occasion ; 

"4. To the railroads for their courtesy and liberality shown 
on this occasion, and especially to the newspapers of the city 
and of the State for their invaluable service in giving pub- 
licity to the event beforehand, and for their full and ad- 
mirable reports of the exercises, and for all the words of 
sympathy and cheer, whether spoken or written. 

"G. A. Wauchope, 
"G. B. Moore, 
"A. C. Moore, 

"Committee." 



Board of Trustees. 

Members Ex-Officio. 

His Excellency Duncan Clinch Heyward, Governor, 

ex-offido President of the Board Columbia 

Hon. O. B. Martin^ State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion Columbia 

Hon. G. W. Brown, Chairman Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation Darlington 

Hon. B. a. Morgan, Chairman Committee on Educa- 
tion, House of Representatives Greenville 

Elective Members. 

W. T. C. Bates, term expires 1906 St. Matthews 

J. Q. Davis, term expires 1906 Winnsbopo 

August Kohn, term expires 1906 Columbia 

John J. McMahan, term expires 1908 Columbia 

Robert Macfarlan, term expires 1908 Darlington 

R. P. Hamer, Jr., term expires 1910 Hamer 

C. E. Spencer, term expires 1910 Yorkville 



Faculty and Officers. 

Benjamin Sloan, LL. D., 

(West Point) 

President^ and Professor of Physics and Astronomy. 

William B. Bueney, Ph. D., 

(Heidelberg) 

Professor of Chemistry. 

Edwaed S. Joynes, M. A., LL. D., 
Professor of Modern Languages. 

Jos. Daniel Pope, A. M., LL. D., 
Professor of Law and Dean of Law Faculty. 

Rev. J. Wm. Flinn, D. D., 
Professor of Philosophy and Chaplain. 

Patteeson Waedlaw, a. B., 
Professor of Pedagogics. 

Chas. W. Bain, M. A., 

Professor of Ancient Languages. 

F. HOETON COLCOCK, C. E., 

Professor of Mathematics. 

Geoege a. Wauchope, M. A., Ph. D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature. 

Andeew C. Mooee, a. B., 
Professor of Biology ^ Geology^ and Mineralogy. 

Rev. Goedon B. Mooee, A. B., Th. M., D. D., 

Professor of History and Political Science. 

Edwin L. Geebn, A. M., Ph. D., 

Adjunct Professor of Ancient Languages. 

M. Heendon Mooee, A. B., LL. B., 
Adjunct Professor of Law. 

Heney C. Davis, A. B., 

Adjunct Professor of English and Secretary of Faculty. 
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Herman L. Spahr, A. M., 
Instructor in Modern Languages. 

A. COURTBNAY CaRSON, B. S., 

Instructor in Physics. 

George McCutchen, A. B., LL. B., 
Instructor in History and Political Science. 

Miss F. L. Perry, Miss A. J. Selby, Miss C. E. Thomas, 

Miss K. C. Bollinger, 
Instructors Teachers^ Department. 

Eugene McCarthy, 
Physical Director. 

Miss Margaret H. Kion, 
Librarian and Treasurer, and Secretary Board of Trustees. 

Miss Margaret LeConte, 
Assistant Librarian. 

B. W. Taylor, M. D., 
Physician in Charge of the Infirmary. 

E. J. Wannamaker, M. D., 
Assistant Physician. 

M. C. Dyches, 
Marshal. 

Mrs. Addie Madden, 
Matron of Infirmary. 
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